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PREFACE. 

AMONG the great Italian painters there are eight 
names that stand pre-eminent as representative 
of the best in their line, — by the union of absolute 
technical skill with highly imaginative and elevated 
designs. Botticelli may have rivalled Michel Angelo 
in originality, but he did not possess his technique. 
While the technique of Andrea del Sarto fairly ri- 
valled Raphael's, his designs are comparatively ordi- 
nary ; and Luini learned everything that Leonardo 
da Vinci could teach excepting the grand manner. 

So it was among Venetian painters. The Bellini, 
Lotto, Pordenone, the Palmas, Paris Bordone, Bas- 
sano.'Were all artists of genius, — and few in the 
present century have equalled them, — but to coni- 
pare them with Giorgione, Titian, Tintoretto, and 
Veronese, is like comparing the Scotch Highlands 
with the snowy peaks of Grindelwald. In a general 
way the greater contains the less. It is these four 
grand masters who represent Venetian art to us, and 
whose works form its sum and substance. 

I suppose an American may be permitted to have 
a mind of his own, but in the present volume, as in 
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the Midsummer of Italian Art \ have rarely ad- 
vanced an opinion which is not supported by some 
distinguished European writer. 



Art is thought expressed in form, — W. T. Harris. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

THE Veneti who inhabited north-eastern Italy In 
the time of the Romans, between the Adige, 
the Panaro and the Adriatic, were a branch of that 
immense Keltic race which extended itself in pre- 
historic times over all Europe north of the Apen- 
nines and west of the Rhine. That mediseval Italy 
was essentially Gallic cannot be doubted, but the 
Venetians, who were driven from the mainland by 
the successive invasions during the dark ages, and 
remained for centuries as a simple fishing island com- 
munity, were more likely to have escaped from an 
admixture of foreign races than those who lived 
on the peninsula. Early Italian art, however, was 
not Gallic, but Tuscan, and extended itself from 
Tuscany northward to Venice and Milan, and finally 
southward to Rome and Naples. There would seem 
to have been a strong Gallic element in Tuscany 
also ; but the ancient Etruscan stock still prevailed 
there, and the poetry of Dante, the painting of 
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Giotto, and the sculpture of Donatello are pene- 
trated with an intense seriousness such as no Keltic 
race has ever given proof of, nor do we meet with 
its like in the art or literature of any other race, an- 
cient or modern. It was this intensity of feeling, 
this deep-rooted spiritual earnestness, which formed 
the basis of Italian art, and through which alone it 
succeeded in rising to the most exalted heights. It 
is true that the more strongly Gallic communities of 
northern Italy were quick to apprehend its value, 
adopted it, and assimilated themselves to it ; so that 
Tuscan art flourished and became in a manner in- 
digenous in their own fertile plains, just as the 
French of our time assimilate foreign ideas and in- 
ventions more readily than other races. Correggio 
is the typical example of the Tuscan principle 
grafted upon a thoroughly Gallic nature. 

The art of Giotto and his successors, however, 
was more than a century and a quarter in reaching 
Venice. Separated from the mainland by a code of 
stringent and repressive regulations much more than 
by the expanse of the lagoons, the Venetians clung 
to their old traditions as tenaciously as the barnacles 
to their ships ; so that the wonder is that they were 
sufficiently alive to the rapid changes of those times 
to make progress in any direction. The brush of 
Giotto had swept Byzantine art with its desiccated 
formalism and tawdry ornament from all central 
Italy, and it was perhaps largely owing to their 
direct communication with Constantinople that the 
Venetians contented themselves with this bad sub- 
stitute for religious painting until the commence- 
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ment of the fifteenth century. Giotto's most mature 
and highly intellectualised work is in the church of 
the Arena at Padua, but Venetian painters of the 
fourteenth century remained completely oblivious of 
this until the advent of Gentile da Fabriano in their 
city, about 1420, startled them into a realising sense 
of their backwardness in art. For this reason there 
are really no great names like Gaddi, Orcagna, 
Memmi, and Masaccio in early Venetian painting; 
and what remains to us from the hands of Jacobello 
del Fiore, Donato, and Giambono, who represent 
the transition from Byzantine forms to the vitalised 
painting of later times, seem more like the earthy 
roots broken off from the tree of art rather than 
anything we might call its flower or fruit. 

The period of Jacobello's activity lay between 
1400 and 1439, ^^^ ^^ ^^s ^^ important nian in his 
day, — more important apparently than Ghiberti was 
in Florence. He would also seem to have been 
better remunerated for his awkward, tasteless pro- 
ductions than some of the best artists of a later 
time. His paintiftg of a winged lion in the Doge's 
palace, though unskilfully drawn, has something of 
the majestic appearance of the king of beasts, de- 
rived perhaps from the imitation of Greek statuary; 
but Jacobello's Madonna della Misericordia, in the 
Academy of Fine Arts, is only superior to Byzantine 
work of the same class in greater freedom of attitude 
and variety of expression in the attendant saints. 
No attempt appears in it of ^a studious imitation of 
nature, but rather an effort to produce an effect 
upon the eye, similar to the method of a public 
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speaker who makes use of uncouth expressions in 
order to attract the attention of his audience. The 
drapery is frigid without being dignified, and the 
ornaments elaborate without elegance. Such ;y\^as 
the art of painting among the Venetians at the time 
when they were building their finest architecture. 

The first native and original impulse in Venetian 
art came from the suburb of Murano — the island of 
glass-making — and we may confidently assume that 
it was evolved from this closely related industry. 
They were all glass-blowers and glass-stainers at 
Murano, and the art of introducing religious groups 
in coloured glass windows may have progressed 
more rapidly than the art of painting in Venice 
Itself, since the craftsmen who worked in that line 
were more independent and less likely to be inter- 
fered with by the narrow conventionalities of the 
priesthood. Simply because glass-staining was con- 
sidered less important than painting in tempera, it 
had the better opportunity for a free and spontane- 
ous development. Of the first two artists that we 
hear of from Murano, who signed themselves at first 
Giovanni and Antonio da Murano, the latter after- 
wards changed his autograph to Johannes Aleman- 
nus, which would seem to indicate that he was of 
German extraction and perhaps born in Germany, 
where glass-staining had already acquired a high 
degree of perfection, as we see in the windows of 
Cologne Cathedral, which are dated about this time. 
The Venetians were ready to accept skilled work- 
men from other countries and rewarded them hand- 
somely, but once within the precincts of the island 
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city they were never permitted again to cross the 
lagoons. The glass-staining of Murano may also 
have been the source from which Venetian painting 
acquired its peculiar warmth and brilliancy; and 
although this was not fully developed until the lat- 
ter half of the fifteenth century, we discover an evi- 
dent tendency toward it in the paintings of Antonio 
and Giovanni ; whereas the colouring of Jacobello 
and his associates always remained cold and hard, — 
at least so well as we can judge from the present 
condition of his work. 

Giovanni and Antonio were the first to introduce 
softness of outline and a harmonious distribution of 
colouring in their designs. They worked in the true 
spirit of artists and although their drawing is stiff 
and angular, and the figures of their saints seem 
rooted to their places, there is a tenderness of feel- 
ing apparent in their handling which reminds us of 
Gaddi and Memmi if not of the more intellectual 
Giotto. Giovanni and Antonio commonly worked 
on the same pictures, and we hear Antonio pursuing 
his avocation as late as 1470, although Giovanni, 
who was presumably the elder, disappears from 
view some twelve years previous. A good number 
of their paintings are still preserved in Venetian 
churches, but as a fair example of their skill it will 
be sufficient to refer to a Madonna and Christ in 
Glory in the Venetian Academy, a work that is 
dated 1440. In this the heavenly father appears 
with his hand on the shoulder of Christ, but there 
is no further attempt at grouping the figures in a 
natural and self-related manner, while the attendant 
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saints are ranged in tiers at the sides of the panel. 
The expression of their faces is as uncertain as the 
anatomy beneath their vestments; but the flesh 
tints, though unshaded, have clearness and solidrty, 
and the attempt to give variety and effectiveness to 
the attitudes has not been altogether in vain. There 
is an obscure reflection of religious sentiment in the 
composition, but of intellectual life there is little or 
none ; and this was at the time when Fra Angelico 
was finishing, and Botticelli was commencing to 
produce highly spiritualised creations. Venetian 
art was still retarded a hundred years behind that of 
Florence and Siena. Yet it is remarkable how rap- 
idly this gap was closed. The history of Venetian 
painting reminds us of those portions of the earth's 
surface in which a late spring is quickly followed by 
a warm and glorious summer. 

THE VIVARINI. 

The Vivarini now come upon the scene, and 
effect as relatively important a transformation as 
Titian and Giorgione afterwards accomplished. 
Bartolommeo Vivarini also came from Murano, and 
after the death of Giovanni became the business 
partner of Antonio. The latter, however, was now 
too old to become progressive, and in fact his latest 
work was of a more stereotyped character than that 
of an earlier period. We find Bartolommeo painting 
in conjunction with him in 1459, but five years later 
he has evidently dissolved the partnership and signs 
himself with his own surname. He was after some 
years joined by Luigi Vivarini, either his younger 
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brother, or some near relative, and they worked to- 
gether like Giovanni and Antonio da Murano before 
them, painting in nearly the same style but not so 
often on the same pictures. They were eminently 
progressive artists and may even be termed men of 
genius, being the first Venetians to produce paint- 
ings which have a definite value of their own apart 
from their historical interest. If their knowledge of 
the human figure was inadequate for art of the 
highest excellence, and their designs still suffered 
from the conventional limitations of the fifteenth 
century, yet they not only improved on their prede- 
cessors, but continually improved on themselves, so 
that later in life they could venture to challenge a 
comparison with the more gifted and aspiring Bellini 
brothers; and Luigi at length obtained a commis- 
sion for two large paintings in the Doge's palace 
side by side with their formidable rivals. 

The Vivarini introduced character in Venetian 
painting, as Angelico and Botticelli introduceclit at 
Florence. Their Madonnas are gracefully femifnine ; 
their male paints intellectual and strongly individ- 
ualised. If we compare the earlier paintings of 
Bartolommeo with the later ones of Luigi, we find a 
great advance in clearness of characterisation as well 
as breadth and simplicity in the folds of his drapery, 
depth of shadow, and symmetry in rendering the 
human figure. Their works are in most of the mu- 
seums of Europe ; but there is a Madonna and Saints 
by Luigi in the Venetian Academy which compares 
favourably with Ghirlandajo's treatment of similar 
subjects. The arrangement is monumental, but the 
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Holy Virgin is gracefully drawn with a sweet tinge 
of melancholy in her expression, the naked Christ- 
child stands firmly in her lap, and the attendant 
saints are noble in aspect, dignified in bearing. 
The colouring is decidedly Venetian, and although 
no attempt has been made to blend the separate 
tints they are distributed in a pleasing and har- 
monious manner. It was probably painted about 
the time that Titian was born. 

Among the pupils of the Vivarini the two Crivelli, 
Carlo and Vittorio, alone have achieved distinction. 
Of these. Carlo was the more original as well as skil- 
ful artist, but neither of them equalled their in- 
structors. It is sufficient to remark of Carlo Crivelli 
that, although he lived into the period of Venetian 
oil painting, he never troubled himself to acquire 
the method, but- continued to paint in tempera to 
the close of his days. His numerou's Si.tar-pieces 
are not without merit, but they suffer from an over- 
wrought sentiment which does not compare favour- 
ably with the graceful poise and just dignity of Luigi 
Vivarini. 

\ THE BELLINI. 

The Bellini may be considered the keystone of 
Venetian art, for' without them the chasm between 
mediaeval and modern painting might never have 
been spanned. They were not only great artists, 
but admirable instructors, and exactly fitted in char- 
acter and ability for theSr place in the history of art. 
That Gian and Gentile Bellini were not equal in- 
genius to Giorgione and Titian is indisputable, but 
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it may be questioned whether the latter, if born 
before the middle of the fifteenth century, could 
have accomplished a work like that of the Bellini in 
so salutary a manner. The wings of Pegasus would 
have been clipped by the narrow conventionalism of 
that time, and the unfolding of their genius might 
have been so retarded as to produce only late and 
half-ripened fruit. The Bellini were less imaginative 
artists, and therefore better adapted for the practi- 
cal work of reformation. They came like the morn- 
ing star, the heralds of a glorious day. 

Jacopo Bellini, the father of Gentile and Gian,^ 
was a contemporary of Giovanni da Muranb, and, 
like him, studied with Gentile da Fabriano, whom 
he afterwards followed .to Florence, remaining in his 
service a number of years. After this, he resided 
for a time in Verona, and then at Padua, so that he 
did not finally return to Venice until about the time 
of Jacobello's death in 1539. During this prolonged 
absence from his native city, he acquired a thorough 
knowledge of the different schools of Italian paint- 
ing, and thus placed himself on a level with the best 
instruction of his time. It has been often remarked 
that Venetian painting excelled especially in the "^ 
truthful representation of external nature ; but this 
properly began with the Bellini, and the statement 
does not hold good for the Vivarini and their pre- 
decessors. Jacopo Bellini would seem to have con- 
sidered this his mission, and judiciously concentrated 
his time and energy upon it, — to celebrate the best 
that was thought and known concerning art in all 
Italy, and to give adequate instruction in its prin- 
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ciples. His voluminous sketch-book, now preserved 
in the British Museum, contains invaluable testi- 
mony on this head, and is more interesting than 
any of his finished pictures. It contains, besides 
numerous designs of scriptural subjects, more in 
the Florentine than the old Venetian manner, studies 
from both nature and antique sculpture in the 
greatest variety and profusion. It was in this radi- 
cal manner that he equipped himself for a profession 
in which he is chiefly distinguished as an instructor. 
It is for this solid groundwork, or gessOy which he 
prepared for Gian and Gentile, that he has earned 
the right to be remembered. 

It is likely that Jacopo's innovations were not 
readily appreciated by the Venetians, for between 
1440 and 1450 we find him working at Padua, Ver- 
ona, Traviso, and other inland cities of the republic. 
His two sons accompanied him, and we do not hear 
of them at Venice until after their father's death, 
when, in 1459, Gentile was commissioned to deco- 
rate the doors of the organ of St. Mark's. The 
saints which he painted there in tempera suffer from 
the faults peculiar to that time, especially a heavi- 
ness in the hands and feet, which was also a weak- 
ness of Jacopo's, but they are much in the grand 
manner, drawn with breadth and vigour in good 
perspective, and with a well-adjusted balance of 
light and shade. They do not seem like immature 
work, and it is not probable that a very young 
painter would have gained so important a commis- 
sion ; so that Gentile, who continued to improve in 
his art for the next twenty years at least, could not 
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well have been over thirty at this period, and was 
probably much younger. He appears already to 
have mastered perspective in form and the round- 
ness of figure which Mantegna had learned from the 
study of the antique; but a new important dis- 
covery was at hand which Gentile seized on as a tree 
assimilates the nourishment which is good for it. 
The secret of oil painting which Antonello da Mes- 
sina brought to Venice, and which he hoped to 
preserve for his own advantage, was soon extracted 
from him by the ingenuity of the brotherhood of 
Venetian painters. Crivelli, as we have seen, re- 
jected it; the Bellini and Vivarini recognised its \ 
superiority over the method of tempera painting, y 
and made use of it exclusively. The first picture 
which he painted in this manner is, however, dated 
in 1474, and the gap between this and the organ 
doors of St. Mark's remains mostly a blank for us. 
It was now that Gentile introduced portraiture, to 
which oil painting is much better adapted than 
tempera or fresco, as a distinct branch of the art ; 
and in 1479 ^^ went on that celebrated expedition 
to paint the likeness of the Sultan Mehemet II., 
which has been so often retailed in the chronicles 
of art. His portrait of the Grand Turk is a veritable ^ 

souvenir, but the anecdote of Gentile's design of 
John the Baptist and the decapitated slave does not 
carry conviction. The improbability of his paint- 
ing a scriptural subject for the Mohammedan despot 
is only equalled by the improbability of that sub- 
ject being a severed head of John the Baptist.* 

* I notice that Crowe and Cavalcaselle agree with me on this point, 
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Gentile appears to have been treated well in Con- 
stantinople, and not to have been in the least afraid 
of his barbaric patron. 

With Gentile Bellini and his brother, Venetian 
art ceased to be provincial and became national — 
thoroughly Italian. This was the direct conse- 
quence of their father's teaching; and another conse- 
quence was, by studying from nature they acquired 
a more decided individuality; which, differing ac- 
cording to the temperament of each, shows, never- 
theless, a strong family resemblance. Gentile had 
the broader and deeper nature of the two, and con- 
sequently treated his subjects more in the grand 
manner; but Giovanni surpassed him in delicacy of 
feeling and in a more delicate conception of form 
and colour. Gentile possessed those qualities which 
are adapted to great historical compositions, and 
Gian those which s^rve the lyric painter or poet. 

After Gentile's return from Constantinople he re- 
mained undisputed master in Venice of the field of 
painting, as Dante called it, until his death in 1507. 
He was employed on a series of large compositions 
in the Hall of the Great Council and afterward in 
the albergo of the scuola of St. John the Evangelist. 
Of more than fifteen years of devoted industry, 
however, the only remnants now which attest his 
genius are two Processions of Miracles of the Cross 
in the Venetian Academy, paintings much faded in 
colour and often effaced in their outlines, but still 
worthy of a considerate examination. They were 

perhaps the first to have done so. The portrait of Mehemet II. is 
now in possession of the English Layard family. 
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among those executed for the scuola of St. John, 
where a fragment of the true cross was supposed to 
be preserved ; and the first of these processions is 
represented on its way from the landing of the 
piazzetta to the church of St. Mark. Such a subject 
afforded Gentile an opportunity to express in pic- 
torial form all the noble solemnity of his own nature. 
The church of St. Mark serves as an architectural 
background, and in front of this Gentile has intro- 
duced the Doge and the chief dignitaries of Venice 
leading the procession, — not in the splendid page- 
antry of Veronese, but with a dignified and subdued 
gravity which marks the intellectual quality of the 
work. They are not arrogant aristocrats, but men 
exalted by a high sense of duty to the public serv- 
ice. At the side of the shrine containing the holy 
relic kneels the merchant whose son was healed by 
his pious vow, and this interruption of the cere- 
mony forms the central motive which opposes itself 
to the general movement of the scene. This work 
is characterised by admirable portraiture, a natural 
ease of attitude, rare freedom, harmonious group- 
ing, and what was for that time a really remarkable 
chiaroscuro. At the close of the fifteenth century. 
Gentile's truthfulness to nature was only surpassed 
by Leonardo and Michel Angelo. 

The second Procession is represented crossing the 
Rialto, with the spectator's standpoint from the mid- 
dle of the Grand Canal; and it differs from the 
preceding chiefly in bringing before us in a dra- 
matic manner the popular interest excited by the 
qeremony. The high dignitaries of state are seen 
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crossing the bridge at some distance, while groups 
of spectators on either bank of the canal watch its 
progress with animated looks, and attest Gentile's 
faculty for discriminating between the different 
orders of society. In no respect does the artist 
prove his mastery in painting more than by the 
manner in which the individuals in these groups are 
separated from and outlined against one another, — 
what might be called the mastery of shadows. His 
last picture, the Sermon of St. Mark^ which was 
finished by Giovanni, is now in the Brera gallery at 
Milan, but so much injured by abrasion and restora- 
tion that only its outlines are still fairly attributable 
to Gentile's hand. 

Much uncertainty prevails in regard to the various 
portraits in different galleries supposed to be those 
of Gentile Bellini. It was customary for Italian 
artists to paint their own portraits, but it has not 
been decided that any one of these is in Gentile's 
handling, and they differ widely in feature and ex- 
pression. The two portraits on one panel in the 
Louvre, long supposed to be Gentile and Giovanni, 
are now attributed by Crowe and Cavalcaselle to 
Cariani, who could not well have painted the two 
brothers at the age at which they are represented ; 
yet, if this be true, the picture has an exceptional 
distinction among Cariani's works. They are two 
remarkable heads, and their eyes have the expres- 
sion which belongs to an artist. 

Giovanni Bellini's devotion to art was as. unselfish 
as his brother's. As Gentile may be said to have 
founded the great art of Venice, so Gian was the 
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first great Venetian colourist. Commencing with 
tempera painting, in which he achieved high dis- 
tinction, as is witnessed by a Madonna with attend- 
ant saints, an immense picture in the chapel of the 
sacrament in the church of Sts. John and Paul at 
Venice, he would seem to have devoted a number 
of years to eIaj3oratifig the possibilities of oil paint- 
ing, which he carried to a much higher degree of 
perfection than his brother. The delicate sensuous 
effects of colour which are only possible in oil ap- 
pealed to him more strongly than beauty of form. 
The manner in which his pictures have resisted the 
effects of devouring time may well be one of that; 
for of those which he painted during the latter half 
of his life — after he had acquired a perfect mastery 
of his vehicle — there are few that are not as well 
preserved as if freshly painted, and age has given 
them a mellowness of tone which greatly enhances 
the charm of their colouring. He was also gifted 
with those rare mental qualities which are required 
for a superior instructor. Titian at first studied \^ 
with Gentile, but is said to have soon deserted him / 
for Giovanni, and clearly owed more to the latter 
than Raphael to Perugino. All, or nearly all, the 
notable painters of the succeeding generation can 
be counted among his pupils. 

Gian Bellini was also the most profoundly re- 
ligious of Venetian artists. During his Paduan 
period he painted a succession of tempera studies 
of the Pieiay in which the expression of a deeply 
felt commiseration seems to be struggling to express 
itself through the immature skill of his artistic 
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development. Later in the use of oil he acquired a 
command of facial expression with which he evolvedv 
a moral earnestness not unlike that of Ghirlandajo. V 
This appears prominently in his two life-size com^ 
positions of the Coronation of the Virgin at Pesaro, 
and the Resurrection^ miscalled Transfiguration^ in 
the Museum at Naples; but a more human and 
tender spirit shines forth in his smaller Madonnas^ 
of which there are several in the Venetian Academy 
as well as in other galleries. These are not only 
rich in colouring, but an atmosphere of saintliness 
pervades them, which, if not so sublimated as that 
of Raphael's Nazarene work, is nevertheless rare 
enough in Venetian art. The sanctity of mother- 
hood is portrayed in softly brilliant tones, which 
seem well fitted to express the sweetness and in- 
tensity of maternal love. The gradual improvement 
of Giovanni's art may be traced in a series of Holy 
Families^ from the Madonna and Child of the 
National Gallery, No. 280, with its cramped fingers 
and angular drapery, probably one of his earliest 
studies in oil, to the Madonna and Saints, No. 36, 
in the Venetian Academy, which for an elevated de- 
sign portrayed with a perfect mastery of artistic 
skill might challenge comparison with the finest 
Madonnas of any other school; and in depth of 
sentiment surpasses anything in the same line by 
Titian himself. The arrangement still remains a 
formal one, but this continued to be true of this 
class of subjects long after the Bellini had passed 
away. Unhappily Gian Bellini, in a manner, out- 
lived his own piety. After the death of his brother. 
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he fell in with the extravagant classic imitation of 
the first part of the sixteenth century, and suborned^ 
his brush to the representation of nymphs and bac- j 
chanals, which seemed the tnore unsuitable from his \ 
advanced age and previous reputation as a painter/^ 
of purely religious subjects. He died in 15 16. / 
Victor Carpaccio was the Wordsworth of Venetian 
art ; a painter of plain, simple, impressive personal- 
ities, prosaic in form, but poetic in content. He 
was an early pupil of Gentile Bellini, and like him 
excelled in giving action and vitality to large groups 
of men and women. His figures are not so finely 
drawn as the Bellini's, but they are if anything more 
animated ; and the manner in which he outlined and 
separated them from the background gives his work 
a reality, an introspective depth, in which few have 
ever equalled him. He was neither a great draughts- 
man nor a great colourist, but remarkable in every 
branch of perspective. He painted the interior of 
houses in the most illusive manner, and to his land- 
scape backgrounds he gave a rare effect of distance. 
In his St, George and the Dragotiy an early work of 
about 1475, we notice at once the slender stiffness 
of the horse's legs, but the castle yard in which the 
scene is represented is wonderfully real and true to 
nature. His series of paintings from the life of St. 
Ursula in the Venetian Academy are full of original- 
ity and intellectual life."^ He still continued to im- 
prove after this with the spirit of the age, and his 
Presentation of Jesus^ with the three boy angels 
seated on the steps beneath, surpasses Gian Bellini 

* Painted from 1490 to 1496. 
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in majesty of design, although it does not equal his 
last Madonnas in richness or delicacy of colouring. 
The high priest is a noble impersonation, and the 
boy musicians are conceived in a sweet, harmonious 
manner, which is like music to the ear. Carpaccio 
worked side by side with the Bellini, often co-oper- 
ating with them, and died somewhere about 1520. 

It has been suggested in the preceding pages that 
the warm, mellow quality of Venetian colouring was 
originally devised from the glass manufacture of 
Murano ; but this of itself would seem to have been a 
natural emanation from Venetian life. Flowers that 
bloom on sea islands, if the conditions are favour- ' 
able, are of deeper, richer hues than those which 
grow even a few miles inland * ; and the Venetians 
furnished an illustration of this quality in their 
nature in the architecture of St. Mark's church — an 
Italian sunset cast in stone — two hundred years be- 
fore this secretive instinct was developed in paint- 
ing. Next to the Venetians as colourists come the 
Netherlanders, and it will be remembered that Am- 
sterdam is also called the Venice of the North. The 
difference between Venetian and Dutch colouring is 
certainly in favour of the former, just as the climate 
of Venice is milder, less cloudy, and in every way 
more enjoyable than that of Holland. Colour as a 
fine art was the rich legacy of the Veneti to civil- 
isation. They have gone on their way like the 
Romans and Athenians before them, and Venice is 
now a component part of united Italy. 

* This may be noticed at Newport or the Isles of Shoals. The 
finest cotton is also grown on sea islands. 
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OF the mighty geniuses of Venetia, Giorgio Bar- 
barelli, born at Castclfranco in 1477, was the 
first in order. Titian was also born in the same 
year, and was Gioi^io's fellow pupil under Gian 
Bellini ; but Giorgio was the more precocious of the 
two, the first to acquire celebrity, and has received 
the credit ■ during his short life of exercising a de- 
cided influence on the artistic development of his 
more fortunate friend. He received the endearing 
epithet of Giorgione from his countrymen in recog- 
nition of the finest nature with which a painter has 
ever been endowed. 

For he was the most poetic of all artists. No 
person of sensibility can stand before one of his 
paintings without being penetrated by an influence 
which is like sweet strains of music. His composi- 
tions have not only a style, but an atmosphere, which 
is like the climate of a mysterious, enchanted land, 
where summer weather would never cease and every 
day would bring delight. We feel this as strongly 
as we do the far-reaching intelligence of Leonardo 
or the tremendous spiritual energy of Michel Angelo. 
It most nearly resembles the subjective quality of 
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Raphael's temperament, but is distinguished from 
it as the fresh, invigorating air of the seashore is 
from the more rarefied atmosphere of the mountain, 
and it also contained an enigmatic quality which 
was wholly absent in Raphael. We cannot analyse 
its influence, and the spell is for this reason so much 
the stronger and more enduring. Giorgione's face 
is an impressive one, and though the features are 
not regular, they possess the higher charm of an 
original and interesting personality. He never 
imitated, nor, so far as we know, submitted, like 
Raphael, to the influence of other masters, but re- 
mained from first to last sui generis y following a path 
peculiarly his own. 

We are not informed when young Barbarelli came 
to Venice for instruction in painting and drawing, 
but it must have been at quite a tender age. 
Neither do we now know if he studied under^other 
masters before Gian Bellini, from whom he learned 
the secret of that enduring use of colours which he 
and Titian afterward carried to the seventh heaven 
of excellence. Paintings by Gian Bellini exist which 
seem fresh and bright as in the year when they were 
finished. He did not, however, understand the 
fusing together of tints so as to produce a perpetual 
gradation of tone, and his pictures when viewed 
carelessly have much the effect of a stained-glass 
window; the body colours being too simple and the 
outlines insufficiently blended. As Leonardo and 
Michel Angelo broke through the conventionalism 
of their predecessors, so Giorgione undertook to 
remedy the deficiencies of Bellini. He may have 
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heard something of Leonardo's methods, and per- 
haps even accomplished the journey to Milan to see 
his Last Supper y but of this there is no certainty, and 
his earlier paintings extant, which are mostly land- 
scapes with figures, show a departure from the tradi- 
tions of Italian art as independent and original as 
Leonardo's. Although Giorgione and Titian were 
so closely of an age, the former is credited with 
having been the leader in this new departure of 
Venetian art, giving to his designs a breadth of 
treatment and freedom of drawing, to his shadows a 
softness and transparent delicacy, and to his colour- 
ing a warmth and refinement of tone which were 
never before united by a single brush. Of his draw- 
ing of the human figure undraped, the only examples 
are in the pastoral scene in the Louvre gallery, and 
though these are excellent, they have not the classic 
breadth and freedom which belong to the culmina- 
tion of Italian art. The damsel drawing water at 
the well would seem to show the influence of Man- 
tegna. That he afterwards improved in this respect 
cannot be doubted from the breadth and majesty of 
some of his portraits ; but whether he would have 
finally excelled in drawing of the nude, as Michel 
Angelo and Tintoretto excelled in it, cannot be de- 
termined. His drawing was from the first easy, 
graceful, and unaffected, as only the drawing of true 
lovers of nature can be. 

Giorgione's influence over Titian's drawing has 
been fairly established. The head of Christ in 
Titian's Tribute Money closely resembles the con- 
tour of Giorgione's portraits, and after his death this 
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influence sensibly diminished. His colouring, how- 
ever, was always radically different from Titian's, 
possessing an almost musical depth of tone, — tender 
and warm, without any attempt to produce brilliant 
effects, whereas Titian began with using the richest 
and brightest colours, which he only toned down 
after the age of thirty-five. It will be apparent 
that Giorgione's manner was in this respect the 
more refined and cultured of the two, also more in 
harmony with modern ideas. The appearance 
which he gave to some of his faces of being lighted 
from within is not always a distinguishing mark of 
his work, but it distinguishes the rare spirituality 
of the man which could only express itself in this 
manner. He avoided strong contrasts, and his 
colouring was everywhere so harmonious that we 
are not surprised to learn that he was passionately 
fond of music and a very skilful performer. In fact, 
the influence of this sister art is apparent in the 
rhythmic sweetness of his painting, which is always 
lyrical and never dramatic. He had a peculiar /^»- 
chant for painting figures in suits of armour — a prac- 
tice which disguises the human form even more 
than costumes of the present day, — and this may 
have been derived from a youthful admiration for 
his patron saint. 

There has been more discussion concerning the 
authenticity of Giorgione's pictures than those of 
any other master, and this has reached such a 
dubious point that Woltmann and Woermann in 
their history of painting have been content with 
enumerating the works approved of by different 
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authorities, without in most instances attempting to 
decide by a final vote of their own. That he painted 
the ideal portrait of Gattamelata leaning on a two- 
handed sword, attributed to him in the Uffizi 
gallery, is highly improbable ; but Crowe and Caval- 
caselle support the claim of the Judgment of Solo- 
moHy and Moses with the Burning Coal in the same 
collection. Morelli, however, unhesitatingly throws 
them both out of his list, and in this instance the 
arguments are certainly much in his favour. These 
two pictures, remarkable in their way, are evidently 
by the same hand, but that hand could never have 
learned its art from either of the Bellini. They 
have not the character of immature work, but rather 
of a mature archaic work. We perceive in them a 
fine talent that has been cramped in its develop- 
ment, and reduced to a narrow and insipid formal- 
ism. Moreover, the antiquity of the costumes, 
which we do not meet with later than the time of 
the Vivarini, is fairly good evidence that they were 
painted before Giorgio Barbarelli was born. 

On the other hand, it can hardly be doubted that ^ 
Morelli is correct in assigning to Giorgione the Three ? a;^^ 
Ages of Man in the Pitti palace, which has been so y 
long ascribed to Lorenzo Lotto.* Where among / 
the works of Lotto can be found a face so sweetly 
expressive as that of the boy in this painting ; where 
the face of an old man of such delicately individual- 
ised portraiture ? The picture not only bears the 
stamp of the highest genius, but we believe it to 

* Mr. Berensen, the biographer of Lotto, definitely excludes it 
from the works of that painter. 
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contain the one authentic portrait of Giorgione now 
in existence. It is no mean tradition that assigns 
the Christ in Titian's Tribute Money to a study from 
the friend to whom he was so much indebted, and a 
comparison between that full face and the profile of 
the young man in this picture shows the closest re- 
semblance between the two. It also resembles the 
portrait of an artist in the Uffizi supposed to be that 
of Giorgione, but painted by another hand. His 
apparent age, between twenty-three and twenty- 
five, would correspond to the time when we might 
suppose this work was produced. It is not improb- 
able that the group was a family one ; that the old 
man was Giorgione*s father and the boy a younger 
brother. There is a decided family resemblance in 
the group, and it is difficult to decide whether the 
boy's features are more like those of the old man or 
the young man. The name is probably adventitious, 
for in order to serve as types of youth, maturity, 
and old age, there should be a greater difference of 
years between the first two and less difference be- 
tween the last two. 

The boy is reading a letter which the young man 
has commended to his consideration, and the old 
man waits until the reading shall be finished, look- 
ing slightly aside, but not out of the picture. The 
expressions of the three faces are perfect, each in its 
way, but each face has an interest of its own apart 
from this. That which we suppose to be Giorgi- 
one's has a poetical religious aspect, which would 
render it highly suitable as a model for the head 
of the Saviour, and the well-meaning amiability 
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of the boy is so pronounced that merely to see him 
is to love him. The sweet temperamental tone 
of the composition is peculiarly Giorgione's, and 
resembles the same quality in the Concert of the 
Pitti, heretofore looked upon as Giorgione's master- 
piece, but strangely enough attributed by Morelli to 
Titian. In its distribution of light and shade, its 
delicate gradation of colour and skilful fusion of 
tints, the Three Ages of Man is a decided advance 
on any Venetian painting of the fifteenth century. 
Especially skilful is the manner in which the long 
strands of the boy's hair are painted so that we can 
see not only his neck and face between them, but 
also the shadows they cast upon his neck. 

There can be no doubt as to the authenticity of 
the altar-piece in the Costanzi chapel at Castelfranco. 
The design of it is a peculiar one, elaborate and 
formal without the least dramatic cohesion ; and yet 
it is so imbued with the charm of Giorgione's man- 
ner that it attracts an annual pilgrimage of travellers 
to this small Italian town, whose sole importance is 
derived from the celebrity of a single citizen born 
in 1477. The arrangement is a formal one, and the 
figures widely separated without any definite relation 
apparent between them. The Madonna is elevated 
upon a structure like the base of a statue, but nearly 
two yards in height, and her feet rest on a piece of 
figured tapestry which falls down in front of this. 
Her expression is grave and absent-minded. At 
her feet stand St. Francis in his monk's habit, and 
St. Liberale in a full suit of plate armour, carrying 
a spear. 
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It is indeed a rare personality that could make 
such an arrangement attractive. In earlier Italian 
work we think nothing of attitude or disposition of 
figures: the facial expression is everything, and 
often atones by its purity and devoutness for all 
other limitations. But here the expressions are 
enigmatic. The Madonna holds her child only by 
one hand, and her face is turned from him. The 
inimitable grace of her head-dress is more attractive 
than her face ; yet not only has her colouring a tone 
so delightful that we hate to turn aside from it, but 
there is a poetic rhythm to her whole figure which 
seems mysteriously to correspond to this. The 
habit of a monk is dignified, but to give it grace is 
difficult, and still more so to give elegance to a man 
in a suit of armour ; and yet Giorgione has succeeded 
in rendering both of these figures in a manner that 
appeals to us with the same mysterious charm. 
What he meant by them no one has been able to 
explain ; they are as sui generis as many of Michel 
Angelo's figures, but in spite of this there are few 
who go to Castelfranco and turn away from this 
altar-piece with disappointment. The admiration 
for this rare master would seem to be instinctive, 
and not to require cultivation. 

In the Giovanelli palace at Venice there is a paint- 
ing which would seem to be the earliest instance of 
that modern form of art which is called ** landscape 
with figures." It bears the curious title of the 
Family of Giorgione, although it is not difficult to 
prove the irrelevancy of this appellation. It i^ 
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probably the earliest instance of a landscape having 
been painted purely for its own sake, revolutionising 
all the traditions of Italian art previous to its time. 
The altar-piece at Castelfranco has been dated in 
or about 1504, and we may suppose the so-called 
Family of Giorgione to have been produced a year 
or two later. It is customary to attribute the intro- 
duction of veritable landscapes by the Venetians to 
their desire to obtain representations of nature in a 
form of which they were deprived by their insular 
life ; but this theory could not apply to Giorgione, 
who was brought up on the mainland, and it seems 
more likely that he introduced this species of paint- 
ing as a reminiscence of the fields and groves through 
which he wandered in boyhood, and he certainly 
rendered it with a loving fidelity that has never 
been excelled. 

A running brook divides the foreground, on one 
side of which a young man is standing, well dressed 
and of a patrician air, with a long staff in his hand, 
looking toward a gipsy woman who is seated on the 
opposite bank nursing a naked child. It is quite in- 
credible that Giorgione should have possessed any 
such family as this. More likely the motive of the 
composition is an allegory representing the two ex- 
tremes of society, which are divided by wealth or 
poverty, as the field of the picture is divided by the 
brook, — a subject for humanity to contemplate. 
The lowly woman, half dressed, is wholly absorbed 
in caring for her child, and heeds not the glance of 
her aristocratic neighbour. Some such notion may 
have been in Giorgione's mind while sketching this 
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design. How could poverty be more perfectly 
symbolised than by a defenceless woman in this 
condition ; or how could wealth be more fitly repre- 
sented than by strong youth carrying a staff ? — but 
he is a fortunate person who can divine a motive of 
Giorgione's. The composition may be intended to 
illustrate a passage in Virgil, or some other singer 
of the fields. 

The tone of the landscape is much like that of 
Claude Lorraine, but with less formality. It is sur- 
prising how much play of nature Giorgione has in- 
cluded in it. The brook flows into a river, which is 
spanned by a wooden bridge, with a group of trees 
on either side. Beyond this appear the towers of 
an Italian walled village, — perhaps Castelfranco in 
the olden time. A thunder-storm is sweeping over 
the hills near the horizon. At a single leap this 
painter would seem to have reached the summit of 
a form of art unknown before his time ; and he ac- 
complished this with such grace and facility, as if he 
were quite unconscious of the great things he was 
achieving. His landscapes have the atmosphere of 
those fine autumn days when the foliage first begins 
to turn from green to citron. There are no strong 
contrasts in them, for such would have been contrary 
to the harmonious disposition of the man; but they 
are marked by deeply impressive effects of light and 
shade. The solemn sweetness of Giorgione's colour- 
ing approaches more closely to a musical tone than 
anyone could imagine who has not beheld it. 

In the Vienna gallery there is a similar study of 
Three Sages^ with a landscape background. The 
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figures here are more prominent and the landscape 
less important than in the preceding. One of the 
sages is seated at the foot of a tree reading, the 
others are apparently in conversation, but there is 
no dramatic effect. The scene is lyrical and charm- 
ing from its impression of out-of-door freedom, in 
which these wise men find the best inspiration for 
their elevated thoughts. The one to the right, with 
a full flowing beard and a cowl over his head, is a fine 
type of the philosophical nature; and exceptional 
breadth is given to the treatment of his drapery as 
if to harmonise with this idea. The other two are 
distinguished by a plain gravity of demeanour 
which is very becoming. The landscape is charac- 
teristic of the group. The background is rocky and 
filled in with bare trunks of trees. An opening in 
the. centre shows the sun setting above a far-off 
village. There are no finer landscapes than these, 
if, indeed, any that equal them. They are as 
truthful and unconventional as the landscapes of 
Ruysdael and more so than those of Claude. While 
Raphael was still painting formally arranged Holy 
Families y Giorgione had already thrown the tradi- 
tions of Venetian art to the four winds. 

Giorgione was a relic of the Golden Age, and the 
fact is emphasised very plainly in that most charm- 
ing idyllic painting, now in the smaller treasure 
room at the Louvre, where it is surrounded by 
Raphaels, Titians, and Leonardos. It indicates 
a more advanced stage of his art than the Three 
SageSf and is painted with such a loving tenderness 
of feeling, as if every touch upon it were a precious 
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legacy from the master. Most remarkable is the 
modern informality of its design, which contains so 
little and yet means so much. Two young men in the 
dress of troubadours — one holding a mandolin — are 
seated in the foreground of a graceful atmospheric 
landscape. To the left and nearer the spectator 
a young woman, or perhaps a nymph, of grace- 
fully negligent drapery, draws water in a crystal 
flask from a well, into which she looks with dreamy 
innocence ; and it is not easy to determine whether 
her figure or attitude is the more charming. 
Another damsel of negligent attire is seated before 
the two musicians, with her back to the spectator, 
holding a shepherd's pipe. In the middle distance 
a shepherd appears playing on a pipe in a jubilant 
manner, with several sheep in attendance. The dis- 
tance is divided between an umbrageous wood and 
a softly illumined sky. Who can tell what it all 
means, and what Giorgione intended to express by 
it ? It seems but an idle scene, and yet it carries 
our thoughts backward through long vistas of poet- 
ical recollections. Its soft gradations of color, 
constantly changing and yet never passing beyond 
the limits of a certain measure, are harmonised in 
tones as deep and mellow as the vibration of a 
Stradivarius. Portions of the canvas have been 
slightly injured, but the corner which contains the 
damsel at the well is perhaps the best extant example 
of Giorgione's power and delicacy as a colourist. 

From this imaginary group of sylvan musicians 
Giorgione rose to a more real and elevated treat- 
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ment of the subject in the well-known Musicians of 
the Pitti gallery. This painting is so completely 
infused with the spirit of music as to possess an 
ideal significance. It is the most mature of Gior- 
gione's works that still exists, and for that reason 
perhaps its authenticity has lately been called in 
question ; but it either must have been painted by 
him or by a better artist, for it is one of the greatest 
pictures of the sixteenth century, as unique as the 
Mona Lisa or the Sistine Madonna. It must have 
been painted — if we suppose the development of 
Titian and Giorgione to have been contemporan- 
eous — a year or so earlier than the Tribute Money at 
Dresden, or in 1507, and as in that painting the 
figures are of half length and closely united.* 

A young monk of noble aspect is playing on the 
clavichord or spinet. The contour of his face 
closely resembles that of Giorgione himself. With 
large expressive eyes he looks over his shoulder to 
a sedate elderly abb^, who is holding a violoncello. 
On the other side stands an aristocratic yx>uth, per- 
haps a pupil of the monk, with a large white cockade 
on his hat. The delicate lines of his features and 



* This magnetic work had always been considered the most typi- 
cal of Giorgione*s paintings until Morelli astonished the world by 
attributing it to Titian, — in whom the musical sense would seem to 
have been almost lacking. Morelli forgot that in another instance 
he speaks of Giorgione as lyrical and Titian as always dramatic. Is 
there an instance in the long range of Titian*s work, in which he has 
united two persons in a strong sympathetic bond, like the monk and 
the old priest ? Titian developed his subjects by intellectual opposi- 
tion, as in the Tribute Money. That he should sometimes have imi- 
tated Giorgione in the drawing of the eyes was only to be expected. 
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finely arching brows denote an exceptional intelli- 
gence, and the expression of his eyes is that of a 
person listening, but not with very strict attention. 
He serves to emphasise the full sympathetic enjoy- 
ment of the monk, whose eyes are the central point in 
the picture ; and the perfect rapprochement between 
him and his elderly friend has an intellectual quality 
of the highest order. His face is painted with a 
clairvoyant delicacy equal to that of the finest Greek 
sculpture. Its expression is magnetic, and even the 
nervous tension of the fingers is faithfully repre- 
sented in his hands. 

These three musicians represent a quiet, dignified 
type of culture which we cannot help feeling is su- 
perior in itself to Raphael's more ambitious treat- 
ment of the subject in his St. Cecilia. The figures 
in Raphael's group might fall under the suspicion of 
attitudinising, but those in the Concert of the Pitti 
gallery never could. Its colouring is like its design, 
deep, tranquil, harmonious, and penetrating. 

It should always be remembered that the best of 
Giorgione's works — his latest as well as those on the 
grandest scale — are entirely lost. What this man 
must have been in the full breadth of his develop- 
ment we can only hopelessly imagine. Vasari states 
that he painted many beautiful MadonnaSy which 
must have had a loveliness peculiarly their own, but 
they have all disappeared, save the one at Castel- 
franco. He also painted David with the head of 
Goliath for the Patriarch of Aquileia, which is re- 
ported to have been a very powerful impersonation. 
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His last and best years, however, were spent in a 
manner quite unworthy of his art, for which the 
stupidity of his Venetian patrons, and not the man 
himself, was to blame ; that is, in frescoing the fa- 
cades and interior walls of palaces. Such work, as 
he must have foreseen, could not outlast more than 
one generation ; after which, its dilapidated remnants 
would testify for a hundred years to the ostentatious 
folly of the owner. Such an abuse of genius is no 
better than vandalism ; it is like wearing jewelry in 
the streets for the vulgar to stare at. Giorgione, 
however, was not likely to decline a lucrative com- 
mission, and he painted in this manner the entire 
facade of the Piazza di San Paolo, and afterwards 
the Fondaco dei Tedeschi on the water front. In 
the Piazza di San Paolo there was also a fresco 
painted by him of Spring, a subject in which he 
might have revelled with great splendour. All that 
is left of them now is a large red stain on the Fon- 
daco dei Tedeschi, and all that we know of them is 
Vasari's statement that the design was a fanciful 
one, full of strange figures, the meaning of which he 
never was able to understand; nor could he find 
anyone in Venice able to explain them to him. He 
says : ** On one side was a man, on the other a wo- 
man, in different attitudes ; the one has the head of 
a lion beside him and the other an angel, which, 
however, more nearly resembles a cupid, so that 
one cannot discover what it all means." This is 
interesting as an evidence that the enigmatic quality 
in Giorgione's nature rather increased than dimin- 
ished with age, as was the case also in Michel Angelo. 
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Giorgione's disregard of all pictorial conventionalism 
gave a spring-like freshness to his work which was 
one of its principal charms. 

In the scarcity of other information concerning 
Giorgione, the anecdote is worth relating again, how 
on one occasion while he and others were reviewing 
Verrocchio's statue of Coleoni, hearing it suggested 
that statuary had the advantage of painting in being 
visible from every side, whereas a figure in a picture 
could only be seen from a single point, — he disputed 
this and proved his case ingeniously by painting a 
naked man standing before a brook with a mirror 
on one side and a suit of burnished armour on the 
other. In this way he arranged so that three sides 
of the figure should be ingeniously reflected in the 
painting, and the man made visible from every point 
of view. 

CUPID AND PSYCHE. 

What a miserable fragment of Giorgione's genius 
still remains to us, becomes painfully evident when 
we read Ridolfi's poetising description of the epi- 
cycle of Cupid and Psyche, which Barbarelli painted 
in twelve quadriy squares or lunettes, in some Vene- 
tian palace ; where they were still to be seen at the 
time of his writing, in the middle of the seventeenth 
century, although nothing is known of them at the 
present time, and if any trace of them still exists no 
Venetian cicerone has yet been able to discover it. 
Ridolfi is strangely reticent in regard to the location 
of this work, and yet gives the following elaborate 
description of it : 
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** In the first square appears a maiden, in whose face 
the whiteness of the lily is blended with the crimson of 
the rose. With a gentle smile between- her red lips she 
stands in a modest attitude holding in her right hand her 
falling veil, and covers with the fingers of the other her 
soft breast; and before her stand many obsequious 
people who make offerings to her of fruit and flowers as 
if paying tribute to the goddess Venus. 

' * In the second division the amorous goddess appears, 
exasperated for the loss of her honors and seated on a 
jewelled car, drawn by two gentle doves. She imposes 
on her son Cupid the duty of taking revenge on her rival, 
by causing Psyche to fall in love with a man of base 
character. Her son is, however, enraptured with the 
mortal beauty of Psyche, and turns away from her with 
a sorrowful heart. 

** In the third scene the royal father of Psyche, acting 
according to the response of the oracle, conducts her in 
a mournful procession to the forest, where they prepare 
her bier with such ceremony as is suited to her rank, 
where the bride is to await the cruel decree of the gods ; 
and she is followed by many personages of the court with 
inflamed eyes and holding in their hands branches of 
cypress as a sign of grief. 

** In the fourth division the disconsolate maiden ap- 
pears, borne by light zephyrs to the palace of Love, 
where she bathes in tepid water, and then is seated at a 
rich feast which she enjoys to the sound of music. In a 
further room she is again seen under a red canopy resting 
in the arms of Cupid. 

** In the next square the sisters of Psyche appear at 
the palace of Love, although Cupid has warned her 
that their advent will bring her misfortune. The sis- 
ters, devoured with jealousy at her fortunate condition, 
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endeavor to persuade Psyche that her nocturnal visitor 
is a hideous monster who will certainly end by devouring 
her, a fate from .which she can only escape by destroying 
him in his sleep. 

** In the sixth scene Psyche carries a lamp and a dag- 
ger to her couch, where she discovers the immortal youth 
with golden hair and rainbow wings. She stands in 
amazement before him, and a burning spark falls from 
her lamp on Cupid's shoulder, which brings a sudden 
end to all her happiness. Cupid, suddenly starting 
from his sleep, rebukes her for her treachery toward 
him. 

** In the seventh division Psyche is seen on her sad 
pilgrimage in search of Cupid, during which she is sup- 
plied with bread by Cupid's interposition; while her 
wicked sister is seen in the distance throwing herself 
down from the top of a mountain, falsely believing she 
would become the bride of Cupid in another life. 

** In the eighth division Venus is represented with her 
celestial truncheon accompanied by the Graced, who are 
decorated with pearls and sea-shells. She reproves her 
son in a threatening manner for his attachment to a mor- 
tal maiden. In the background appears the unfortun- 
ate Psyche, who after many hardships has reached the 
temple of Ceres, and shedding bitter tears begs protec- 
tion of the goddess, who turns a deaf ear to her supplica- 
tions in order not to displease her friend Venus. Then 
Psyche starts for the temple of Juno, but being as coldly 
treated by her, rebels against heaven for not listening to 
her prayers." 

In the ninth scene the unfortunate maiden is 
seized and severely beaten by Venus; and in the 
tenth her trials continue until she finally descends 
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to the infernal regions at the mandate of Venus to 
obtain from Proserpina a preparation for beautifying 
her looks, and fainting on her return to the upper 
world, is rescued by Cupid, who has secretly followed 
her. In the eleventh scene Cupid takes compassion 
on the sufferings of his mistress, and declares her as 
his future bride in a full assembly of the blessed 
gods. Psyche appears ascending to heaven with 
the assistance of Mercury. 

** In the last division Giorgio painted a fine, sumptuous 
wedding, in which a table is richly adorned with flowers 
in gold vases and other decorations. And seated in 
places of honor are Cupid and his loving Psyche, and 
other deities side by side. The Graces serve sumptuous 
viands to the divine assembly; and Ganymede, with 
curling golden hair and clad in a rose-colored garment, 
serves them with cups of the divine nectar. The Muses, 
forming a double choir, and assisted by the god of 
Delos, sound the joyous measures of celestial harmony." 

This account gives the impression of an extensive 
work, or series of paintings, which may have re- 
quired from eighteen months to two years for its 
completion. The existing remains of Giorgione's 
art are as a trifle compared with it. No subject 
could have been more exactly suited to his dreamy, 
poetic nature than this, — the most charming and 
elevated of all Hellenic allegories, representing the 
development of man's spiritual nature through the 
affections. This was ten years earlier than Ra- 
phael's representation of the same subject in the 
Farnesina palace, and never has the story been told 
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in a more concisely graphic manner than as Ridolfi 
describes it. We can at least realise from his state- 
ment the general composition of the last scene : a 
wedding-feast of the gods, with Psyche and Cupid 
in the centre, waited upon by the Graces and by 
Ganymede, rosy and golden-haired, with Apollo and 
the Muses arranged in two semi-choruses in the 
ancient fashion on either side. Only consummate 
genius could deal with such a subject in an adequate 
manner, and the loss of this serial work is more to 
be regretted than the obliteration of the frescos 
on the Fondaco dei Tedeschi. 

PORTRAITS. 

Giorgione's portraits are magnificent, but only- 
three are positively known to be authentic, and 
only two others may be ascribed to him with fair 
probability. Among those that are undisputed are 
the Knight of Malta in the Uffizi, that of a Venetian 
lady in the Borghese collection, and that of a young 
man in the Berlin museum. The more doubtful 
portraits are those of a young Venetian in the 
Esterhazy gallery and two heads on a single canvas 
at the entrance of the Pitti palace. It is noticeable 
that in the first three the figure of the person por- 
trayed is drawn in the middle of the panel with 
head erect and eyes looking straight forwards ; and 
yet Giorgione has endowed them with a delica,te 
grace that obviates all sense of stiffness and formal- 
ity. That he has idealised them cannot be doubted, 
for he has given nearly the same cranial outline to 
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each of them ; but it is an ideality that rises above 
flattery. 

The two portraits at the entrance of the Pitti gal- 
lery would seem to be brothers, and remind one 
instinctively of the portraits of Gian and Gentile 
Bellini on the same canvas. They have not Gior- 
gione's fully developed chiaroscuro^ but the colour- 
ing is his, and they have that appearance of being 
lighted from within which no other artist has been 
able to produce. It would seem probable that this 
was an early work, painted not long after Giorgione 
had left the studio of Gian Bellini. The colouring 
in tones of olive and golden-brown is attractively 
soft and harmonious, with much of the tranquillity 
of Raphael's early painting. 

The greatest of Giorgione's extant paintings is 
his Knight of Malta in the Uffizi, somewhat injured, 
but still n^agnificent. The portrait is drawn so that 
the top of the head and the broad shoulders of the 
Knight nearly fill the limits of the canvas ; and this 
produces an impression of exceptional size and 
strength, to which the aspect of his face corresponds. 
His bushy hair, in the Venetian style of that time, 
unites with his beard to frame a countenance in 
which calmness and dignity are joined to inexorable 
firmness. Yet his expression is not severe or relent- 
less, but rather attractive from the confidence it in- 
spires in the man's strength of character and ability 
to command himself as well as others. It is the face 
of a veteran, who looks as if he might have seen 
service in the highest positions. Such might have 
been the appearance of Richard Coeur-de-Lion, or 
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Frederick Barbarossa. The outline of his head re- 
minds us of the Christ in Titian's Tribute Money^ 
an impression which is enhanced by the calmness 
and regularity of his features. Fortunately he is 
not clad in armour. A gold chain hangs across his 
muslin shirt, and the cross of Malta, partially con- 
cealed by the edge of his black cloak, glitters on his 
breast. In his right hand he holds a rosary of large 
olive-wood beads. Next to the charm of character 
in this portrait is the charm of its colouring, which 
is deep, subdued, and manly, but with a richness of 
tone which is never absent in the darkest shadows. 
He is a true soldier of the cross, in whom the se- 
riousness of the monk is united with old Roman 
valour; and we suspect that Giorgione has taken 
advantage of a good subject to create an ideal type 
of mediaeval heroism. 

The Esterhazy portrait is not a good subject, but 
one which the painter has made the best he could 
of. This as well as the treatment distinguishes it 
as the work of a great master. It represents a 
young man of homely features and rather melan- 
cholic disposition. The head has been drawn nearly 
in profile with a downward inclination, and the right 
hand is placed rather stiffly upon the chest after the 
realistic fashion of Lorenzo Lotto. His hair is long 
and falls upon his shoulders. The tout ensemble 
suggests a type, although one as different as possible 
from the Knight of Malt a^ — a type of weakness in- 
stead of strength ; and as every genuine artist is influ- 
enced by the personality of his sitter, and is elevated 
or depressed by his society, it is not impossible that 
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Giorgione in this instance produced a somewhat 
esoteric work as the effect of external and excep- 
tional causes. 

Very different is that of the Venetian lady in the 
Borghese gallery, whose luxuriant hair is covered by 
a large fluted lace cap. She looks straight at the 
spectator, as if to penetrate his thoughts, with an 
honest confidence which has no tinge of boldness. 
Her expression is serious, but pleasant, and the in- 
ternal light which shines through her face and breast 
gives the portrait a most fascinating distinction. 
Her relationship to the Knight of Malta is evident, 
but it is an artistic relationship, and not the ordin- 
ary one of flesh and blood. They are Giorgione's 
creations. 

A well-preserved portrait of a young man in the 
Berlin gallery is as unquestionable a Giorgione. 
Like the preceding, his hand rests upon a wooden 
barrier or railing. His hair is parted in the middle 
and is very bushy at the sides; the eyes are un- 
usually large, bright and intelligent; the mouth 
small and refined; the whole expression pure and 
gentle. He is dressed in a ribbed tunic, opened at 
the throat, and would not seem to belong to the 
aristocracy. More likely he was a personal friend. 
Giorgione's portraits are distinguished by a breadth 
of treatment which borders closely on grandeur. 

The last painting which Giorgione was at work 
on is mentioned by the old Morelli as a sleeping 
Venus, with Cupid in the landscape, afterwards fin- 
ished by Titian, and the present Morelli is confident 
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that he has discovered this lost treasure in the Sleep- 
ing Venus at Dresden; a picture that has always 
been greatly admired. When I first entered the 
museum at Dresden, I noticed that this painting 
was attributed to Titian, but that its colouring 
was on a wholly different scale from the so-called 
Venuses of Titian in the Uffizi. The drawing also 
struck me as exceptional, and a latent feeling of dis- 
trust remained in my mind until I read Morelli's 
argument for it in favour of Giorgione. There are 
both positive and negative reasons for supposing in 
this instance that Morelli is correct. The painting 
has not Giorgione's internal light, except, as it would 
seem, somewhat in the face, and this may be ac- 
counted for on the supposition that the body was 
repainted after Giorgione's death, and it appears 
also to have been retouched since that time. It 
certainly has Giorgione 's drawing, as we know it in 
the limber figures of his Musicians; and the land- 
scape also is not unworthy of him. It is usually 
difficult to prove a negative, but in this instance, as 
in Michel Angelo's Fates, we may fairly inquire, if 
neither Titian nor Giorgione painted it, who cauld 
have done so ? The proximity of a Venus by Palma 
Vecchio in the Dresden gallery shows an inferior- 
ity which places him out of the lists. Moroni and 
Paris Bordone were neither of them equal to such a 
work; and it is not in the least in Tintoretto's style. 
It is not only wholl)'' different from Titian's other 
Venuses in colouring, but it has a more refined and 
elevated tone. Marian Evans speaks of it in her let- 
ters as if it were not a Venus, but the goddess of 
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purity. Perhaps the best testimony is the pleasing 
pensiveness which comes over us as we gaze at this 
innocent sleeper. The short-lived Giorgione is still 
a living presence in the world. 

The head of the Sleeping Venus is very beautiful 
— the most beautiful head in Dresden, the Sistine 
Madonna only excepted — and the expression of 
her face has that purity with which Marian Evans 
was so deeply impressed ; but her figure has no 
ideality of form, though a certain grace of drawing. 
Her attitude also is rather a peculiar one, the out- 
line from her left shoulder to her left ankle varying 
but little from a straight line on either side. She 
is not properly a Venus, but a portrait, slightly 
idealised in the face alone. There is no touch of 
the goddess about her, and her proudly arranged 
hair makes the nudity more conspicuous than it 
would otherwise have been. Her figure may be a 
fine one, but it is not disposed so as to appear to 
advantage; and all this makes it plain that painting 
such figures was a new experience to the artist who 
designed it, one to which he had not yet accustomed 
himself. 

This does not prevent it, however, from being a 
magnificent painting — a worthy swan-song of the 
poetic master to whom we are indebted for it. The 
landscape also is most interesting, painted with all 
the charm of a new discovery, and it is not without 
its value in determining the authenticity of the pic- 
ture. We see in the calm sunny distance ledges of 
rock, which tempt a nearer observation, and which 
remind us significantly of the rocks in Giorgione's 
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Three Sages at Vienna. There was a vigorous, vir- 
ile element in this painter, which recognised the 
solid foundation on which trees grow and human 
life develops itself. 

DOUBTFUL PAINTINGS. 

The scarcity of Giorgione's works as well as their 
great renown have caused his name to be attached 
to a number of pictures in various collections which 
either have no substantial claim to it, or a rather 
dubious one. The similarity of his handling to 
Titian's and Palma Vecchio's has made it difficult 
to distinguish in certain cases between these three 
artists. A number of Palma's best paintings were 
formerly attributed to Titian, and the much-prized 
Jacob and Rachel in the Dresden gallery, which so 
long bore the name of Giorgione, has also lately 
been transferred to Palma. The powerful painting 
in the Vienna gallery, called // Bravo^ of a young 
aristocrat crowned with a wreath of grape leaves, 
seized in his revelry by a hired assassin, evidently 
belongs to a later period of Venetian art than Gior- 
gione lived to witness, and should be attributed to 
either Titian or Tintoretto. The portrait in the 
Uffizi attributed to Giorgione and said to represent 
General Gattamelata, is also a late work of the six- 
teenth century, perhaps by Carlo Caliari, the son of 
Veronese. As Gattamelata died near the middle of 
the fifteenth century, it cannot even be considered 
an authentic likeness, but it is an interesting study 
and a poetic type of a military hero in those times. 
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The portrait in the Uffizi ascribed to Giorgione as 
his own may have been painted by him, but does 
not agree in appearance with the woodcut in the 
oldest editions of Ridolfi, or with Tintoretto's por- 
trait of him. It represents a man with short curling 
hair, a short beard, slightly compressed lips, and 
regular but not especially handsome features. He 
would seem to be about thirty -seven years of age, 
and in his face there is no distinctive sign of the 
artist. Neither has it the strongly subjective tone 
of Giorgione's recognised work. Tintoretto's por- 
trait of him in the Worship of the Golden Calf has, 
on the contrary, flowing hair, a longer nose, a frontal 
development similar to that in the Apollo Belviderey 
and a prophetic expression of countenance. He is 
helping to carry the gilded idol, and looks up to 
Moses, who is on the mountain above, his face 
radiant with inspiration. Tintoretto evidently 
recognised the significance of Giorgione's internal 
light, and applied it properly to his portrait of the 
man. The old engraving in Ridolfi agrees very 
closely with Tintoretto's impersonation, and both 
were probably taken from a portrait of Giorgione 
which has long since disappeared. 

To reconcile the Tintoretto-Ridolfi portrait with 
the one we believe to be Giorgione in the Three 
Ages of Man is not difficult, after allowance has 
been made for a few years* difference in age, the 
presence of a beard in the latter, and the effect of a 
profile view as compared with a full face. In the 
Three Ages of Man there is the same prominence of 
the brow above the nose (noticed already), the same 
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low growth of hair on the forehead, the same length 
of nose, feminine delicacy of mouth, and fulness of 
chin that we see in the carrier of Tintoretto's Golden 
Calf, If also we compare it with the Christ in 
Titian's Tribute Money the resemblance, not only 
in lineaments, but even in expression and in the 
softness and delicacy of the hands, is fairly startling. 
A close photographic comparison would seem to in- 
dicate that the hands of Titian's Christ and those of 
the young man in the Three Ages of Man are one 
and the same ; and it must be confessed that Gior- 
gione's painting in this instance carries off the palm. 
This threefold identification is certainly sufficient to 
decide the authenticity of both portrait and picture. 
Giorgione was the delight and idol of Venetian 
society, and his sudden death in 1 5 1 1 was a public 
calamity to which the Venetians could never become 
reconciled. Neither are we reconciled to it to-day. 
The cause of it remains uncertain, but Vasari and 
Ridolfi both state that he contracted his disorder 
from visiting a young lady whom he loved, and who 
was stricken with the plague. This probably means 
that she died of some more common contagious dis- 
order,'the name of which was unknown to them; 
for the plague did not appear in Venice until 1576. 
According to Ridolfi, he was painting at the time 
of his death on an immense picture in the ducal 
palace representing the mythological submission of 
Frederick Barbarossa to Pope Alexander III., a 
comniission which was afterwards transferred to 
Titian. 



IT was said of Michel Angelo that anyone could 
see that he was an extraordinary man even at a 
little distance; and if we compare the portrait of 
Leonardo da Vinci with those of Lorenzo dei Medici, 
Julius II., and other great men of affairs of his time, 
it becomes evident at a glance that he was more 
highly endowed by nature than any of them. Like- 
wise, when we behold Veronese's portraits of Titian 
and Tintoretto in his Wedding Feast at Carta, the 
former as an old man, and the latter in the prime of 
life, we cannot avoid the conclusion that there have 
been no great heads in the present century, except 
Napoleon's and Bismarck's, in which prefect sym- 
metry have been united with so much power. These ^ , |1<J'^ 
men were the Napoleons and Bismarcks of the six- x 
teenth century, but the spirit of the age required^ 
their services in art rather than in politics, so that 
the work they should do might be of lasting benefit 
to the human race. The portrait of Veronese him- 
self, as we see it in old editions of Ridolfi from a 
lost original, also denotes a nature of terrible energy. 
Raphael's, Corre^io's and Giorgione's portraits pos- 
sess a rare distinction, but not a physique equal to 
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their intellectual vigour, and this may have been the 
reason why they were all short-lived. 

In considering the few simple facts which con- 
stitute Titian's biography, these reflections are 
almost forced upon us, for there was nothing in his 
/ antecedents or his* early surroundings which might 
; have developed a tendency to the profession of 
I a painter. He belonged to a poor but knightly 
\ family, and his ancestors had resided for many 
generations in the rugged outskirts of the Venetian 
Alps, in a simple rustic community where the arts 
were as little cultivated as among the foothills of 
the Adirondacks. The house where he was born, 
close by the castle of Cadore, was one of the hum- 
blest, and although his grandfather, Conte Vecellio, 
was a brave soldier and distinguished man in that 
region, it must have required no little enterprise for 
his son Gregorio to undertake the education of 
young Titian for a profession which would require 
his absence from home during the greater portion 
of the year. That he may have had relatives in 
Venice who gave him assistance is possible, and that 
Tiziano's exceptional talent may have developed 
itself during the prosecution of his studies is prob- 
able ; but there was no Lorenzo dei Medici in Ven- 
ice to patronise world geniuses, and in the absence 
of other evidence it is natural to suppose that Tizi- 
ano was guided in early life rather by ** the divinity 
that shapes our ends " than by any prudent or far- 
sighted calculation of his parents. The same may 
be imagined of Giorgione, although of him we know 
still less. The profession of artist at that time in 
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Venice was not a lucrative one, but it opened an 
attractive field for the exercise of the highest intel- 
lectual faculties. 

So many men of genius have died prematurely, 
worn out by the demands of intense mental activity 
upon a physique of ordinary calibre, that we think 
with a kind of awe of one who lived to the age of 
ninety-nine and was only prevented by an epidemic 
pestilence from reaching his hundredth birthday. It 
is even possible that Titian did this, though con- 
trary to the accepted chronology of his life, for in 
a letter dated August i, 1571, to the King of Spain, 
Titian speaks of himself as ninety-five years of age ; 
so that if he died of the plague in 1576, he may 
have been fully a hundred and something to spare. 
No record of his birth, however, has been discov- 
ered, and we are obliged to accept Ridolfi's unsup- 
ported statement that Tiziano Vecellio was born in 
1477. Such longevity not only suggests a strong 
constitution, but excellent by-laws, — -e specially^ ^. 
temperate and rational habit of life such as jva;^ 
rather an instinct in the iiia^^ 
vated habit. It is this, I think, which erives y s the 
key-note to Titian's character, which otherwise has 
been inscrutably cohcealed beneath his work. He 
evidently had a nature in which* mental and physi- 
cal tendencies were so perfectly balanced that 
neither could ever obtain the ascendency over the 
other. Tintoretto and the great Florentines rose 
to higher flights — even Correggio did — but none of 
them preserved this even balance continually be- 
tween the mental and physical condition. The 
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charm of Titian's painting consists in his perfect 
equipoise, the representation of a healthy sensuous 
existence. Even his colouring was significant of 
this; the external manifestation of a harmony so 
subtle as to defy all analysis. The balance of his 
compositions, not only in drawing, but in light and 
shade, is equally harmonious. Nowhere does he 
strive after impressive effects, nowhere trust himself 
to extremes or tread upon dubious ground. If 
Titian is not imaginative, neither is he weird or fan- 
tastic; if he does not soar into the skies, neither 
does he stumble upon the ground. He is always 
dignified, always himself, always thoroughly a man. 
The time had come in the history of art when the 
individual required to see his own reflection, and it 
was Titian's mission to represent this. He was 
the greatest of portrait painters, and gave to that 
branch of art an ideal character which it had never 
possessed before. Previous to Titian and Giorgione 
portraits even of distinguished personages were 
rather exceptional, but Titian painted hundreds of 
them, and how numerous they have been ever since ! 
He had an elevated conception of human nature 
and treated it accordingly, so that his noble patrons 
acquired a distinction from his treatment of them 
which was better than their titles. He painted 
them so that they might appear to the best advan- 
tage, but without the gloss of flattery. He studied 
his subject internally as well as externally ; nor did 
he in either case pass beyond the true limits of 
nature in his representation. His full-length por- 
trait of the Emperor Charles V. is also an historical 
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painting, but Titian did not portray him as the 
Ideal monarch, as Raphael would seem to have re- 
presented Leo X. as the ideal pope. In his portrait 
of Francis I. he painted a king, but also a man of 
sinister aspect, which is so evident that it seems 
remarkable that the picture should have given 
satisfaction. 

If it was Raphael's mission to make art divine it 
was Titian 's to make it human ; but in representing 
Venetian and Italian life as he saw it in his time he 
carefully excluded from it everything that was cheap 
or common. The superiority of his colouring was 
enough of itself to give any subject distinction. 
Beyond this, in the selection of his material he 
never descends beyond a certain level. Even his 
portraits of nude women have a certain dignity to 
which they probably owe their preservation. He 
never descended to ^rf«rf painting, though he some- 
times nearly approached it; and he avoided those 
phases of human nature which pass beyond the 
limits of good breeding. His portraits are essen- 
tially those of ladies and gentlemen, and modem 
culture can add little or nothing to the style he has 
given them. 

Giorgione and Tintoretto represent the poetry of 
Venetian art; Titian and Veronese the prose. 
Titian's designs — with the exception of a few 
single figures like his Flora and his Cleopatra — are 
not poetic; but as the best prose requires a certain 
poetic sense to give it grace and a superior tone, so 
the poetry in Titian's nature, which did not other- 
wise express itself, found a natural outlet in the 
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development of colour. Few of his paintings can be 
traced back to the time when he and Giorgione 
worked together like two brothers, but the Tribute 
Money is trustworthy evidence that, although Titian 
was influenced in his earlier years by the designs 
and drawing of Giorgione, he adopted from the first 
a style of colouring peculiarly his own. This has 
become so celebrated that it is as needless as it 
would be difficult to describe it. It did not change 
through a number of diverse phases, as Raphael's 
colouring did, but there was a slow, gradual change 
in it, hardly perceptible from one decade to another, 
but which in the end was very decided. At first it 
had not the mellow tone of Giorgione, which flowed 
from the man's own nature, and it was only between 
his thirtieth and fortieth year that Titian acquired 
this from experience. Previous to that time he 
delighted in bright contrasts and warm, sensuous 
effects ; not so bright, but more sensuous than the 
colouring of Gian Bellini. The culmination of this, 
as well as the perfection of his chiaroscuro^ came in 
his great painting of the Virgin* s Assumption^ and 
from that time it gradually toned down to that cult- 
ured perfection which we perceive in his best por- 
traits, which are of a tone too deep and grave to be 
either bright or sensuous. His tendency after mid- 
dle life was to use continually graver tints, until in 
the painting in the Venetian Academy, which pur- 
ports to be his last work on earth, Titian's beau- 
tiful golden tone has wholly disappeared, leaving 
only a dusky gloom in its place. 

When we meet with a picture of Titian's hanging 
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beside one by Veronese we see that one is the sun 
and the other is the moon. How Titian acquired 
this golden tone — whether by studying the effects 
of morning and evening h'ghts, or whether it was an 
unconscious emanation of his own sunny nature, 
the atmosphere in whose medium he beheld the 
external world — there are no materials for determin- 
ing. It is certain that no one except Tintoretto 
ever succeeded in imitating it, though he is sup- 
posed to have learned its secret through Schiavone 
rather than from Titian himself. One American 
painter applied acids to a portrait by Titian, hoping 
in that way to discover the method by which he 
mixed and applied his pigment, and another be- 
lieved that Titian obtained his incomparable flesh 
tigJtSLJiy painting a crimson ground with a super- 
imposed coating of white — as if to construct flesh 
itself on canvas — but his own experiments did not 
go much to prove this.* Not only did his method, 
whatever it may have been, produce the finest 
effects of light and shade, but it has also preserved 
its freshness and vigour now for four hundred years 
in a most surprising manner. It dominated over 
all Titian's Venetian contemporaries, Veronese only 
excepted, and though Paris Bordone, Bassano and 
others could not succeed in rivalling it, its influence 
is plainly perceptible in their work. 

Titian worked as if he had bet a wager against 
himself. Morelli says : ** For utmost mastery of the 
brush I believe there was never anybody like old 
Titian." Yet his touch was not so miraculous as 

* Mr. Tilton and Mr. Page. 
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Raphael's, and the chiaroscuro of Correggio seems 
almost like a lusus naturce. It was Titian's unfail- 
ing excellence in which he surpassed all competitors. 
Most of his largest paintings in which he may have 
derived assistance from other artists have been de- 
stroyed by fire, but of the immense number of his 
easel pictures it is not often we can say that one 
was finished with greater perfection than another. 
Perhaps the highest skill peculiar to him was his 
perfect finish, his delicate glazings and subtle 
breaking of colour into half-tints, united with great 
solidity of modelling. In this line certainly none 
excelled him, if indeed he has been equalled by 
others. If his chiaroscuro was not equal to Cor- 
reggio's, or perhaps Murillo's, it is only second to 
them, and his perfect balance of light and shade is 
quite a match for his colouring. His figures never 
stand out from the canvas, but always seem to live 
within it. 

Titian's designs have been freely criticised by 
other artists from Michel Angelo downward. He 
was not a painter of grand pictorial ideas, and his 
designs have rarely an elevated character, as might 
be expected from his temperament. He hovered 
in a middle region where he could move securely 
without flying too high or sinking too low. He 
was always essentially human, and appeals most 
directly to persons of a refined sensuous perception. 
His designs may be divided into three classes: re- 
ligious, classical and portraiture. He was by na- 
ture perhaps more religious than Giorgione, but it 
was not the sublimated religious feeling of Fra 
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Angelico, or the impressive spirituality of Leon- 
ardo's Christ. His Madonnas and Holy Families 
have not the religious atmosphere of Raphael's. 
He painted few such and mostly in the early por- 
tion of his life. His Madonnas are not exceptional 
women, but rather typical of human motherhood, 
full of tenderness and solicitude for their human 
offspring, who have barely the shadow of saintliness 
upon them. Titian had not the eyes of a seer, and 
he could only paint such life as he saw about him. 
He was enough of an idealist to represent this in 
the most favourable, the most characteristic manner, 
but never to go beyond it. In the most famous of his 
paintings, the Death of St. Peter, Martyr, which was 
unfortunately destroyed by fire in 1867, the most 
decided expression is that of terror, the face of St. 
Peter being turned toward his assassin : though all 
vulgar realism is avoided, and the spiritual import 
of the scene is fully expressed by the sympathetic 
angels hovering above. Titian's saints are usually 
substantial and comfortable looking men and women 
with honest, intelligent faces; and they do not sug- 
gest to us lives of devotion and self-denial. 

Neither was he more fortunate in adapting him- 
self to the spirit of classical antiquity. Like the 
Greeks, he was always true to nature, more true 
perhaps than Raphael and Michel Angelo, but 
while the Greeks were devoted to beauty of form, 
Titian's loadstar was evidently beauty of colour. 
His drawing has not the grand sweep of Leonardo, 
nor the ease and grace of Raphael, but he atones 
for this measurably by the absence of definite 
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outlines^ Raphael drew his designs and then left his 
assistants to fill them in, trusting to his genius to 
remedy their blunders with body colour, but Titian 
took equal pains with the beginning and the com- 
pletion of his work, trusting to his brush rather 
than to his pencil. In this way he escaped the 
statuesque effect of the Florentines, and gave his 
figures a more lifelike appearance. Colour, how- 
ever, is more sensuous and realistic than drawing, 
and this aesthetic law had its effect on the character 
of Titian's work. He is never vulgar; but in sub- 
jects where the Greeks would be pure and chaste, 
he frequently borders on the sensual. In his so- 
called Venuses he has celebrated the glory of 
youthful colouring, but compared with them the 
Aphrodite of Cnidos seems like a philosophical ab- 
straction. Titian's drawing illustrates the difference 
between what is called breadth of manner and the 
grand manner. The remark which Vasari attri- 
butes to Michel Angelo, that if Titian had devoted 
himself earlier to drawing and the study of design 
he would have produced works which none could 
surpass, has the ring of veracity. To unite such 
colouring as Titian's with the nobler qualities of 
design was reserved for the ambition of Tintoretto, 
and he certainly found it no easy accomplishment. 

The realism of Titian, which was his limitation as 
an historical painter, served him much abetter in 
portraiture. A veracious portrait should never be 
idealised. To portray his sitter to the best advan- 
tage, to avoid accidental blemishes, and give the 
tout ensemble an artistic finish, — this is as far as the 
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portrait painter is justified in presuming; and this 
is what Titian was best qualified by temperament 
and education to do. Where Raphael idealised his 
portraits, as in the Florentine Fornarina and Leo X.y 
he surpasses Titian — and this is true also of Leon- 
ardo's Mona LisUy — but such paintings cease to be 
portraits in the literal sense and rise to a higher 
plane of art. On the other hand, where Raphael 
paints according to life, as in the Donna Velata and 
the portrait of Bindo Altoviti, he fails to equalS 
the best work of Titian in this line. There is no ( 
flattery in the portrait of Leo X. ; we feel that his 
features are too homely to admit the possibility of 
it, but Raphael has evidently bestowed a majesty 
and character upon him beyond his real deserving. 
Titian, even where he had to deal with kings and 
emperors, always confined himself within the limits 
of the subject before him, and although he bestowed 
on them all the attractiveness of his magical colour- 
ing, he does not appear to have made more of them 
than they actually deserved. Art, as Emerson 
says, will ** give to a wheelbarrow grace and glim- 
mer of romance." It is this which makes a good 
portrait of even an ordinary man more interesting 
than the living original. 

Titian resembled Giorgione in his landscapes 
more closely than in his treatment of human life. 
The backgrounds of his paintings are often of ines- 
timable merit. It might have been supposed that 
the weird and fantastic shapes of the dolomite 
mountains, which must have been stereotyped in 
the impressions of his early years, would have influ- 
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enced him intellectually all through life ; but we do 
not find this exactly the case. His nature was per- 
haps too harmonious to admit of any abiding influ- 
ence either fantastic or extravagant. In his earlier 
landscape work, so far as we know it, he adopted 
such pleasant lowland scenery as may be met with 
at Bergamo, Traviso and other small towns adja- 
cent to Venice. Later in life, when he spent his 
summers regularly at Cadore, he introduced much 
of the dolomite scenery into liis backgrounds, por- 
tions of which may be easily recognised as having 
been studied directly from nature. But his finest 
lajjdscapes are those studied from the lowlands. 
The graceful grouping of his materials, the warm, 
sunny light, delicate evanescent shadows, the melt- 
ing distance and far-away aspect of his skies have 
^certainly never been surpassed. 
) Titian's art might be summarised as a dignified, 
elevated realism united with a sensuous ideal, and 
carried to the highest pitch of technical perfection. 

TITIAN'S YOUTH. 

It is a common saying that after the heroic age of 
a nation comes its artistic age"; and after that the 
decline sets in until it is either subjugated by a 
foreign power, as Greece was by the Romans and 
Rome was by the Goths, or a political cataclysm, 
like the French Revolution, makes a sharp dividing- 
line between the past and future. This is true, but 
it is also true that the best art of a nation or people 
is that which is closely connected with its heroic 
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period, and seems almost to be developed out of it 
— witness the age of Phidias and the age of Titian. 
Cicero, who came from Volsci, said that there were 
as great men among the Volscians as there were 
among the Romans ; and so it was at Venice. The 
annals which celebrate the growth of the Venetian 
state contain instances of heroism and devoted pa- 
triotism which are only less typical than those of 
ancient Rome because they have been remembered V 
more accurately and have escaped the same poelkic 
metamorphosis. Venetian history during the Mid- 
dle Ages is not less interesting than that of England 
or France ; and the rise of that great republic, its 
long and determined struggle against the Turks, its 
perpetual conflict with the Genoese and its tragical 
collapse from causes against which no human power 
or foresight could avail, is a study of the deepest 
significance for the scholar or the philosopher of our 
own time. 

It was young Titian's good fortune to come to 
Venice while the great deeds of the Venetians were 
still fresh in the memories of the mothers and 
grandmothers who could stimulate the minds of the 
rising generation with their narratives of the past. 
No name has yet been invented for the virtue which 
suppiorts artists like Titian and Goethe in their 
struggle for the highest excellence ; but it is a virtue 
closely allied to heroism and may even be supposed 
to emanate from it. Ruskin expresses it admirably 
when he says of Titian and Veronese, ** These men 
lived their seventy years like seven days." Even 
Titian could not be said to have outlived the heroic 
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age of Venice ; for the battle of Lepanto, in which 
the Venetians carried ofif the prize of valour, was 
fought just before his death; too late to prevent 
but not to avenge the barbarous death of Braga- 
din at Cyprus. That the power of a single city, 
unsupported by Christian Europe, was gradually 
crumbling to dust before the immense numerical 
superiority of the Moslems, served to glorify the 
struggle in Venice itself ; and though Titian was not, 
like Michel Angelo, of an heroic nature, he must 
have been exceptionally cold and dull-witted not to 
have felt the moral stimulus of tales like those of 
Victor Pisani and Carlo Zeno. 

Venice is still the most beautiful city in Europe, 
and for its size the most costly. There is nothing 
in Paris or London to be compared with the long 
lines of marble palaces on the Grand Canal. If it 
seems marvellous to us now, what must it have been 
when Titian saw it in its noonday splendour — when 
the magnificence of its architecture was united to a 
style of living equally magnificent, when its noble- 
men were generals, admirals and merchant princes, 
and when its halls and palaces were animated 
with a vigorous social and political life, such as we 
meet in Shakespeare's dramas ? Venetian wealth 
could not be expended in costly equipages, for 
the gondolas were prescribed by law to a single 
pattern, and as a consequence the state and fes- 
tal ceremonials vied with those of Rome in their 
gorgeous display of ermine, brocades and jewelry. 
Neither were these pageants altogether an idle pomp, 
but, like those in the Church of Rome, the gradual 
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development of centuries which derived their origin 
from the essential needs of the commonwealth. 
All this must have made a deep impression on the 
young mountaineer, coming from the lowly cot- 
tages and hard, economical life of his native Cadore ; 
and it is remarkable that, although it may have had 
its influence in the warmth and richness of his col- 
ouring, he was never, like Veronese, overmatched 
by it, but always subordinated it to his subject, and 
reserved his art for that more elevated region in 
which human nature is everything and its acces- 
sories but a trifle. Beauty unadorned was to Titian 
more than jewels and fine raiment, and he makes us 
feel this especially in his paintings of young women, 
— his Flora and Lavinia, — whose purity and fresh- 
ness seem akin to the atmosphere of the Venetian 
Alps. 

EARLY WORK. 

Of the first-fruits of Titian's painting it is doubt- 
ful if any authenticated vestiges remain, and this is 
more surprising since a large number of evidently 
superior works attributed to him are still preserved 
in Venice. Of the pictures which he executed be- 
tween his twentieth and twenty-fifth year still fewer 
have been identified than th6 well-recognised works 
of Giorgione. That the best of his earlier years 
were wasted on house decoration cannot be doubted, 
but it is only reasonable to suppose that he also 
finished a good number of easel paintings. The 
Visitation, in the Venetian Academy, which passes 
under the designation of Titian's first painting, 
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could not have been the first pictorial effort of 
Titian, or even of a greater genius. Neither can 
we agree with Crowe and Cavalcaselle that it does 
not bear the impress of his style.* It is evidently 
an early work, but has a dignity of design and a 
vigorous breadth of treatment that no painter could 
attain to before the age of twenty. It has many 
of the characteristics of the small Madonna at 
Vienna, but united with hardness of outline, stiff- 
ness of drapery and timidity of drawing there is a 
freedom of attitude and an unconventional balance 
in the disposition of the figures, as well as the ex- 
pression of a deeper sentiment, which marks an ad- 
vance of more than a year's study and experience. 
It represents a scene such as may be met with in the 
side streets of any Italian city. An irregular and 
picturesque group of buildings rises up against the 
evening sky, and in front of it Mary and Elisabeth 
have met, clasped hands, and look closely and 
affectionately into each other's faces. The expres- 
sion of tenderness, however, resides more in the 
attitudes — which though faulty in drawing are right 
in conception — than in the appearance of their 
faces. Whether Titian's or not it is certainly the 
attempt of an artist whose hand and brush have not 
yet acquired the faculty of representing his pictorial 
ideas with confidence and facility; but the air of 
hastening sympathy in the attitude of Elisabeth and 
her upturned look are fine; nor is St. Joseph, who 
follows after the Madonna, less noteworthy. He is 

* Life of Titian^ i., 53, foot-note. That " the heads are feeble 
in every sense " is hardly a justifiable statement. 
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decidedly Titianesque in style and bearing, and so 
is the distant figure of a man on a bridge. It 
was characteristic of Titian to introduce such small 
figures in his early paintings. 

Vasari's account of Titian is vague and limited. 
Ridolfi only adds a longer catalogue of his paint- 
ings. Neither throws any light on the instruction 
for his profession. Crowe and Cavalcaselle are in- 
clined to credit Dolce, who states that young Titian 
was first apprenticed to Sebastian Zuccato, a worker 
in mosaic ; that he afterwards studied with Gentile 
Bellini, with whom he could not altogether agree, 
and therefore deserted him for the studio of Gian 
Bellini. Dolce's statement, however, is of small 
value, for we know actually nothing concerning Se- 
bastian Zuccato or the character of his work, nor 
can we discover any traces of the art of mosaic in 
the earliest-known pictures ascribed to Titian. On 
the contrary, his softly blended outlines are wholly 
at variance with any such impression. Neither is 
It more probable that Gentile Bellini quarrelled with 
his pupil on account of a quick and bold method of 
drawing. Everything that Titian did from first to 
last bears witness to a calm, moderate and well- 
balanced nature; and it is much more likely that 
Gentile possessed a hasty, impetuous disposition 
which interfered with his success as an instructor. 
Titian may have preferred Gian Bellini on this ac- 
count, or because he was attracted by the technical 
excellence and superior finish of his pictures ; though 
Gentile was really the greater artist of the two. 

The notion that Titian studied under Giorgione 
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may have arisen from the circumstance of Gior- 
gione's assisting him with work at a time when he 
was the more distinguished artist of the two ; but 
Palma Vecchio was never Titian's equal in any re- 
spect, except, perhaps, in the expression of a refined 
amiability, and yet we find Titian's handling to re- 
semble Palma's more closely than it does Giorgione's. 
That a number of Palma's pictures have been mis- 
taken for Titian's, and catalogued under his name, 
is well known. It is evident that Titian in his youth 
was more influenced by others than others were by 
him, and this may account for the lack of a definite 
personality which we always feel in attempting to 
grasp his character. The large collection of his let- 
ters, which have been translated into English, shed 
no light on his artistic methods and afford little in- 
formation as to his external life, private or public. 
He was a great painter, but in no other sense a great 
man. He had no actuality outside of his profession, 
and his intimate acquaintance with Ariosto and 
Aretino would seem to indicate that the serious 
side of life had slight attraction for him. 

The special course through which Titian's art de- 
veloped itself is not easy to distinguish, and in the 
absence of definite dates it is almost impossible to 
say which of his pictures were painted at an earlier 
and which at a later time. We have Vasari's testi- 
mony that his earlier works were executed with 
greater nicety and smoothness, and that during 
middle life he adopted a bolder and more vigorous 
handling; and this agrees with the evidence of those 
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paintings of his which we are able to date with more 
or less exactness ; but it does not assist us to dis- 
tinguish the order in which pictures of the same 
period may have been produced. Only two well- 
authenticated pictures of his of a decidedly imma- 
ture character are now known to exist ; the small 
Madonna in the Vienna gallery, and an Ecce Homo 
in the scuola of San Rocco ; and the latter of these is 
attributed by Vasari to both Titian and Giorgione, 
though there can be little doubt that it properly be- 
longs to the former. 

The Madonna and Child at Vienna may have been 
painted as early as Titian's twenty-first year, and it 
is the only one of his pictures in which the influence 
of Gian Bellini predominates. This is conspicuous 
in the sweet humility of the Virgin's face, the draw- 
ing of her mouth, shape of her head, the sharpness 
of the outlindjs and decided contrasts in the colour- 
ing. The d^ign is a notably academic one; the 
Madonna being outlined against a curtain which 
seems to be arranged for the purpose, and her child 
stands upon a marble plinth with his head against 
her left shoulder. On the opposite side there is a 
rather formal landscape, with a man in a cuirass 
seated under a slender, feathery tree, and a low 
rugged mountain and its foothills in the distance. 
The drawing, especially of the hands, is weak and 
even wooden — that of the Virgin's head-dress and 
mantle is much the best — and more attention has 
evidently been paid to the skilful disposition of colour 
than either to drawing or facial expression. Yet 
there is a half-developed tone of sanctity in the 
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Virgin's face that wins our admiration from the first, 
and a sweet simplicity in the Christ-child which is 
gracefully wedded to it. The eyes of both are 
downcast, the mother's from modesty and the 
child's from unconscious imitation of her. Other 
than this the composition has no definite motive. 
The Madonna's head is outlined by a simple plait 
of light drapery, which has a very pleasing effect ; 
and generally more care would seem to have been 
bestowed in this manner than on the flesh tints, 
though the attempt to distinguish between the tex- 
tures of different stuffs is not wholly successful. 
The armed figure in the field is the only slight token 
of Giorgione's influence. 

The composition as a whole gives the impression 
of strength and originality without a conspicuous 
personality, like that in Raphael's Vision of a Knight. 
The colouring is rich and warm without the refined 
brilliancy of Titian's mature genius. 

The Ecce Homo in the scuola of San Rocco is in 
all respects a surprising contrast to the preceding. 
It may have been painted one or two years later, 
and we find in it a vigorous youthful effort for 
grandeur of design and breadth of drawing, which 
if unsuccessful still indicates a striving for a higher 
development in the walks of art. Christ with his 
hands bound before him is about to be scourged, 
and is seized by a brutal-looking ruffian while two 
of his disciples stand by powerless to assist him. 
The dramatic action is as imperfect as the drawing, 
and yet the composition produces an effect of great 
force— of a sympathetic chord of feeling which is 
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struggling to find expression. There is likewise an 
attempt in the colouring to cover the canvas more 
rapidly and with less regard to surface effect and 
perfection of finish than in the Vienna Madonna. 
It is possible that we meet with the influence of 
Albert DCirer here, as we certainly do at a later 
period, in the finely painted hair of the Saviour 
which falls from under the crown of thorns in a 
graceful manner, heightening the pathetic aspect of 
his face. The picture is a prelude to the more 
realistic scourging of Christ which is now in the 
Louvre. 

The portrait of Jacopo da Pesaro, or ** Bafifo," so 
called after the Venetian habit of contraction from 
his title as Bishop of Paphos, is an historical painting 
in more than the customary sense ; for it was painted 
to commemorate the appointment and services of 
Pesaro in the war against the Turks. This, and the 
introduction of Pope Alexander Borgia recommend- 
ing the Bishop to the favour of St. Peter, make it 
possible to date 'the picture between 1501 and 1504; 
so that it may be accepted as a type of Titian's 
handling and composition between his twenty-fifth 
and twenty-eighth years. Its drawing is simple and 
dignified with a slight conventional tendency ; the 
colouring warm and inclined to brilliancy; the por- 
traits expressive and characteristic. Pesaro kneels 
reverently on the right, St. Peter sits enthroned on 
the left and Pope Alexander in full uniform stands 
between, after the manner of a court master of cere- 
monies. There is, however, an anti-climax in the 
work which* is peculiarly characteristic of Titian's 
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genius, but which at a later period he would have 
been sufficiently conscious of to have taken pains to 
avoid. Pesaro, whom we may suppose was painted 
from life, is admirably portrayed; but the face of 
the Pope, which must have been reproduced from a 
portrait, is less lifelike ; and the figure of St. Peter, 
which may have been studied from a model, is by 
no means equal to the others. Titian's eyes always 
served him better than his imagination. He could 
reproduce the appearance of natural objects more 
perfectly perhaps than any other artist of his time, 
but in the representation of ideal subjects he could 
not work with the same confidence — with the con- 
fidence of Raphael or Michel Angelo. ** Baffo'* 
seems like a real presence, compared with which St. 
Peter is little better than a shadow. This picture 
is now in the Museum at Antwerp. 

The Holy Family of the Lamb in the Louvre bears 
unmistakable signs of being an early production. 
The picture is suffused with a beautiful golden haze 
which is its principal charm, and also has the ad- 
vantage of a far-reaching atmospheric landscape; 
but the drawing of the figures is comparatively 
weak, and the care and nicety with which weeds 
and grasses are painted in the foreground recalls 
the painstaking work of the fifteenth century. 

The Madonna belongs to a type which Titian 
made frequent use of, and which we even meet with 
in a painting in the Venetian Academy attributed 
to Tintoretto. She is seated on rising ground at 
the foot of a tree-trunk, and clasps the Christ-child 
about the waist, as he presses forward to make 
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acquaintance with a lamb which the boy Baptist has 
introduced to the company. St. Joseph fills the 
gap between ; a dignified, elderly man whose gaze is 
fixed intently on the youthful Jesus. Above in a 
wreath of white vapour two cherubs are disporting 
themselves with a cross, in attitudes bordering on 
the grotesque. A peasant is leading two donkeys 
along a road in the middle distance. A graceful 
clump of trees beyond him balances the group of 
human beings. Farther off a shepherd is seen with 
his fiock on the banks of a sluggish river ; and be- 
yond the river stretches far away over an almost 
level plain. 

Again we meet here with the influence of Gior- 
gione in the character of the landscape, and of Ja- 
copo Palma in the colour and handling. The same 
criticism applies both to the face and expression of 
the Madonna; for she is charming without much 
beauty and shows a tenderness of feeling without 
much depth. Her drapery is arranged in simple, 
pliant folds and would seem to indicate more care- 
ful study than the drawing of her child, who has 
little to recommend him except the beauty of his 
flesh tints and a certain eagerness of expression. 
St. Joseph is much the finest of the group, admir- 
able alike in attitude and colouring. Next to him 
the little St. John, holding the lamb forcibly about 
the neck, is the skilfully designed figure of a chubby 
and rather plebeian child, full of life and energy. 
The glow upon his face is thrown into relief by his 
gracefully dishevelled and exquisitely coloured hair. 
It was customary to represent St. John in rather a 
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realistic type as a foil to the Christ-child ; and Titian 
has not carried this too far in his Holy Family of the 
Lamb, His St. Joseph, however, might serve as an 
ideal type — rare enough among Titian's creations. 
The foliage in this and Titian's other early land- 
scapes is light and feathery without much depth 
of shadow. 

The most charming painting of this class is Titian's 
Holy Family in the Vienna Gallery called the Ma- 
donna of the Cherries. The arrangement is still a 
formal one : the bright face of the Madonna is re- 
lieved against a richly embroidered red and gold 
curtain, while the darker heads of two attendant 
saints are painted across the open sky. Her figure 
is exactly in the centre of the canvas, and she is 
seated before a narrow table on which the Christ- 
child stands looking up to her, and offering her 
some cherries, of which a supply is scattered on the 
board. On the other side the head and shoulders 
of St. John appear with a scroll in his hand on which 
appears to be written, Ecce Agnus Dei. The action 
of both children is full of life, but the Madonna is 
more statuesque, and that of the two saints is diffi- 
cult to determine. One on the left seems to be 
saying his prayers, and the other looks toward the 
Virgin with an inquiring expression. Both, how- 
ever, have fine-looking, strongly characteristic heads, 
evidently studied from, life and painted with the 
utmost skill. The one on the right may be intended 
for Joseph, and the other Zacharias, whom it was 
customary to represent with a turban. The face of 
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the Madonna is a chaste, classic type, and its beauty 
is thrown into relief by the exquisite folds of her 
mantle, which forms a covering to her head. More 
conspicuous than the clear-cut lines of her feat- 
ures is the dazzling brilliancy of her complexion, 
which even outshines the flesh tints on the body of 
her child. Her dress and all other accessories are 
painted with indescribable pains, and the whole sur- 
face of the canvas is worked and glazed to the 
smoothness of enamel; so that the painting has an 
effect of the most distinct reality heightened to 
such brilliancy as only imagination can produce. It 
is the complete type of Titian's peculiar excellence, 
which might be formulated as reality in form and 
ideality in colour. The expression of the Virgin 
is pure and tender, but without much depth of 
feeling. 

Another Holy Family by Titian in the Belvidere 
is of a graver tone and much less formal in arrange- 
ment. The Madonna is seated with her back to a 
building, and looks down to the baby Jesus in her 
lap with an expression of loving tenderness alto- 
gether human. Three saints, among whom we 
recognise St. George and St. Jerome, holding a 
large quarto, form a natural and dignified group 
before her. One with a palm branch is supposed 
to be St. Stephen, but bears no other insignia to 
distinguish him. St. Jerome is a noble-looking, 
bearded old man, and, as in Raphael's Madonna of 
the Fish, has evidently been reading to the Virgin. 
St. George looks at the book over his shoulder. It 
would seem to be the first of Titian's groups in which 
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all the personages represented are united by a com- 
mon impulse — an improvement in dramatic action. 
The Madonna is of a more matronly type than in 
the preceding picture and also more motherly. Her 
drapery has less elegance, but is also less studied. 
The whole composition ^is designed with more free- 
dom and the drawing of the Christ-child is easy, 
natural and graceful. His head, unfortunately, 
has been injured in such a manner as to leave little 
of the original painting. In general colouring this 
picture is little if at all inferior to the Madonna of 
the Cherries y but not finished with equal care.* 

The Venetian practice of painting half-length 
figures in religious pictures has the effect of bring- 
ing the subject nearer to the spectator, but this is 
of itself a disadvantage, for its effect is to dispel the 
historical illusion. It is the true method of por- 
traiture unless a person of rare distinction is repre- 
sented, but is too realistic for imaginative work. 
Raphael and the other Florentines had in this re- 
spect the right conception, and we look into the 
scenes which they bring so vividly before us as if 
the curtain had been rolled up which divides the 
past from the present. 

The Holy Family in the Louvre, with Sts. Stephen, 
George, and Jerome in attendance, is a variation of 
the one in Vienna just described, and may have been 
painted in the same year.f Here St. George appears 
in front of St. Jerome, instead of behind his shoulder, 

* C. and C.*s Titian^ i., 107. 

f C. and C. say St. Stephen, St, Ambrose, and St. Maurice, but 
the types are identical with those in the Vienna painting. 
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and assists in holding the book. This difference in 
position places St. Jerome at a slight disadvantage 
in distinctness of appearance. St. Stephen now be- 
comes the more prominent figure, and the spiritual- 
ised expression of his refined face brings Titian 
almost on to the ground of Fra Angelico. The 
Madonna's face also has a more reverential expres- 
sion, which the infant Jesus responds to with a 
steady and sympathetic look. There is no attempt, 
however, to represent him other than as a healthy 
human infant, and a comparison with the Madonna 
called La Belle Jardinikre in the same gallery makes 
this only too apparent. 

The series of Titian's earlier paintings properly 
ends with the so-called Sacred and Profane Love of 
the Borghese gallery, one of his most charming and 
delightful works. It is the product of a mature and 
accomplished skill, such as Titian in the gradual 
process of his development was not likely to have 
acquired much before thirty. The ease and sym- 
metry of the attitudes, the pliant folds of the 
drapery, the clearness of its chiaroscuro^ and the 
harmonious distribution of its colours, all proclaim 
the consummate artist. If we compare it mentally 
with the Madonna of the Cherries^ we discover in it 
immediately a less formal design, a milder and more 
agreeable tone, softer and more natural folds in the 
drapery, with less sharpness in the juxtaposition of 
the tints employed on the various pieces — all indi- 
cations of age and experience. 

Two maidens are seated on the marble trough of 
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a fountain; one scrupulously dressed in modern 
attire, and the other with only a loose mantle to 
partially cover her nudity. The attitude of the first 
is strict and formal, and she turns her face from her 
companion, who inclines gracefully toward her, rest- 
ing on her right arm while she balances herself with 
her left hand, in which she holds an antique lamp. 
A Cupid plays with his hands in the water of the 
fountain between them — a charming motive. The 
front of the fountain is carved with figures of an un- 
mounted horse, a kneeling man scourging a prostrate 
boy, and two other figures whose action is unde- 
termined. What myth may be referred to by this 
classic scene has never yet been explained. 

Ridolfi refers to the picture as " Two Maidens at 
a Fountain," and its present appellation came into 
vogue after it was added to the Borghese collection. 
There is no touch of affection in the face of the well- 
dressed maiden.* Her expression is tart, and she 
turns from her companion with something like aver- 
sion. The design reminds us of Lotto's celebrated 
Triumph of Chastity y and we have only to name it 
Innocence and Chastity^^ and the subject becomes 
clear to us at once. The lamp which Innocence 
holds out indicates the flame of passion; Cupid 
plays between the two to show that he is principal 
motive in the minds of both; and Chastity turns 
aside from the dangerous allurement. It is not long 



* There is no more sanctity in one case than profanity in the 
other. 

f Or perhaps Venus and Chastity^ but innocence seems more 
appropriate as a correlative. 
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since an English artist in Rome treated this subject 
in a somewhat similar manner. 

This would seem to be a sufficient explanation; 
but Professor Wickhoff of Vienna thinks that he has 
discovered a more recondite solution in the Medea 
of Valerius Flaccus, which he believes Titian's pic- 
ture was intended to illustrate. That Titian was 
given to the study of Greek and Latin poetry is 
highly improbable, but during the Renaissance such 
subjects were in the air, and there may have been 
any number of classical scholars at his elbow to sug- 
gest it. An examination of the Medea of Valerius 
Flaccus does not afford conclusive evidence for Pro- 
fessor Wickhoff's theory, as the following extract 
indicates : 

** Dixerat : ecce toro Venus improvisa resedit, 
Sicut erat mutata deam, mentitaque pictis 
Vestibus et magica Circen Titanida virga. 
Ipsa, velut lenti fallatur imagine somni, 
Hie oculos incerta tenet, magnique sororem 
PauUatim putat esse patris ; turn flebile gaudens 
Prosiluit, ssevseque ultro tulit oscula divae.'* 

Argonauticon^ vii., 210-216. 

This is the opening of the passage from which 
alone Titian could have imagined the scene of the 
two maidens at the fountain ; and there is nothing 
said in it about a fountain, but on the contrary 
Medea is seated on a couch (torus) and presumably 
in her own chamber. It is true that Titian might 
have changed this for artistic effect ; but why should 
he also represent Venus as almost nude, instead of 
in pictis vestibus^ if he had any regard at all for the 
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original account ? She did not appear as a goddess, 
but in the likeness of the sorceress Circe, and it is 
as a sorceress that Professor Wickhofif supposes the 
strictly attired maiden to be represented. The in- 
quiry is also legitimate as to why Medea should be 
represented in this fashion. He makes a special 
point of the bunch of herbs which she carries in her 
left hand, but this symbol applies quite as perti- 
nently to her as an impersonation of Chastity ; for 
it is still the custom in rural districts of southern 
Europe for young maidens to make up bouquets of 
certain flowers as a safeguard against temptation. 
On the whole Professor WickhofiTs solution does 
not answer the conditions of the problem sufficiently 
for us to accept it as final. 

To return to the interesting succession of Titian's 
Madonnas^ the next in order, the Holy Family in 
the Louvre, with a mature St. John presenting a 
lamb to the Virgin, is a more ambitious attempt 
than the Madonna of the Cherries^ and marks the 
transition to designs of a more elaborate character. 
The originality of the subject and its evident ana- 
chronism are rather to be commented on than criti- 
cised. There is a definite action to the scene which 
includes three of the personages represented, while 
two others form a separate motive by themselves. 
The Madonna is seated on a flight of heavy stone 
steps, with an artificially arranged canopy above her, 
and inclines graciously to the mature-looking St. 
John, who is about to kneel on the ground before 
her with the lamb upon his right arm and holding a 
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slight twisted cross in his left hand. His face, 
though homely, is rather an elevated type. Be- 
tween the two stands a young and coquettish wo- 
man elegantly attired, who may be intended for St. 
Catherine. The Virgin is more simply dressed, and 
belongs to a type — probably the same model — ^which 
we shall meet with two years later in a Madonna 
with three saints at Vienna. Her gracefully falling 
veil and the deep rich colouring of her dress relieve 
a face gentle and innocent with a complexion of 
pearly whiteness. The infant Jesus, who has caught 
the lawn upon her bosom in his right hand, turns 
aside to respond to the adoration of St. Joseph, who 
seems to be lost in religious rapture. The Virgin 
holds his left foot in her right hand, while his right 
foot rests upon her leg above the knee — certainly 
a very pretty motive. To the left Titian has intro- 
duced a rather rugged landscape ; a group of Persian 
walnuts with the sharp outline of a dolomite mount- 
ain against a delicately painted evening sky, which 
gives its tone to the whole composition. The wal- 
nut grove and the dolomite are a reminiscence of 
Cadore. The Persian walnut, called regia by botan- 
ists, flourishes in the Tyrol and grows there to an 
immense size. 

This Madonna is Palmesque in character, but the 
design is bolder and is the first indication we meet 
with of Titian's native strength and vigour, which 
served always as the substratum of his art. There 
is more genuine and religious sentiment in it than 
one often meets with in Titian's work. His Ma- 
donnas and Holy Families do not form an ascending 
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series like Raphael's, in which a more profound 
spiritual insight goes hand in hand with technical 
improvement. They are generic rather than specific, 
and their moral tone would seem to have depended 
either on external conditions or on the particular 
mood in which they were designed. 

FONDACO DEI TEDESCIII. 

The German Warehouse at Venice has become 
famous in the history of art from its association with 
four of the greatest Venetian painters. It was 
adorned by Giorgione and Titian; Gian Bellini and 
Tintoretto were enriched with the lucrative office 
connected with it, as Titian was also. The Vene- 
tians permitted foreigners to transact business in 
their commonwealth, but maintained always a strict 
supervision over them. The Fondaco dei Tedeschi, 
or German Warehouse, was a palatial building on 
the Grand Canal close to the Rialto, and there all 
merchants from the German empire or beyond were 
obliged to locate themselves on entering the city. 
Not only were their wares exhibited in it, but they 
were required to make their own lodging in the 
rooms above, Venetians were jealous of foreign 
competition, and had no intention of permitting 
native manufactures to be undersold, but they were 
too sensible to despise the advantages which were 
derived from an interchange of commodities. If no 
mercantile tricks were practised the Venetian mer- 
cante had little to fear from his competitors in 
Nuremberg and Bruges. 
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The old mediaeval Gothic palace was burned down 
in the first decade of the sixteenth century and a new 
German Warehouse was erected in the style which 
might be called decorated Renaissance. Ruskin 
says: 

** Now, from the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
when painting and architecture were thus united, two 
processes of change went on simultaneously to the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth. The merely decorative 
chequerings on the walls yielded gradually to more 
elaborate paintings of figure-subjects; first small and 
quaint, and then enlarging into enormous pictures filled 
by figures generally colossal. As these paintings became 
of greater merit and importance, the architecture with 
which they were associated was less studied; and at last 
a style was introduced in which the framework of the 
building was little more interesting than that of a Man- 
chester factory, but the whole space of its walls was 
covered with the most precious fresco paintings. ' * * 

The present appearance of the Fondaco dei Te- 
deschi is more impressive than attractive. It is a 
massive, gloomy structure, and its bare stuccoed 
walls do not compare favourably with the solid 
stone and marble-coated palaces on either hand. 
Its more favourable aspect is from the court within, 
where two colonnades of greater and smaller Roman 
arches produce a lighter, more varied and cheerful 
impression. Giorgione's work was on the broad, 
unbroken water-front, and at the same time, be- 



* Stones. of Venice^ iii., 25, 
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tween 1507 and 1509, Titian painted a large fresco 
on the southern face of the building above the gate- 
way which opens to the court within. No trace of 
this now remains, but Vasari states that over the 
door which led to the warerooms — which must have 
been the southern entrance — the figure of a woman 
was painted with the huge head of a man at her 
feet, as was the custom in representations of Judith ; 
and near by it was a man in the German costume 
to whom she appeared to be speaking. Vasari 
found it difficult to understand this design, and its 
meaning still remains doubtful. The probability is, 
however, that Titian intended this figure of a woman 
with a drawn sword to represent Justice, and the 
man standing by her (who holds a dagger behind his 
back) for her executive officer, and he is represented 
in German costume out of compliment to the mer- 
chants of the Fondaco dei Tedeschi. As an alle- 
gory, it was a more trenchant and original than 
felicitous representation; for the man with the 
dagger would be likely to be mistaken for a bravOy 
or hired assassin, and the woman, as already inti- 
mated, for a figure of Judith. Of its excellence as 
a painting we can only judge from the engraving by 
Piccino of 1668, which professes to give a reproduc- 
tion of this fresco, and shows a vigorous breadth 
and freedom of drawing. Above this group there 
was the figure of a nude woman, with two men on 
one side of her and a woman, supposed to be mother 
Eve, on the other. How the remainder of this 
allegory is to be interpreted has puzzled others be- 
sides Vasari, and only slight traces of the work are 
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still existent.* It was not until 1516, after the 
death of Gian Bellini, that Titian was granted the 
broker's patent connected with the German Ware- 
house, which was equivalent to an annuity of four 
hundred dollars a year, but which also enrolled him 
in the state service, and placed him in a position of 
dependence on the Council of Ten. So precarious 
was the remuneration of even the greatest artists at 
Venice that this was considered an enviable piece of 
good fortune. The office was practically a sinecure, 
but its slender obligations required a person of un- 
questionable integrity. All the duties levied upon 
German importations must have passed through 
Titian's hands; and this may have been a source of 
additional income to him without in any way vitiat- 
ing his trust. 

Titian was now thirty years old, the age when 
youthful vigour first becomes united to maturity of 
judgment; and we naturally expect that the next 
ten years will be the most productive of his life ; nor 
are we disappointed in this. His work on the Ger- 
man Warehouse has enlarged the sphere of his 
activity, and he has acquired from it greater power 
both in boldness of design and facility of execution. 
We discover from this time forward that he has 
learned to fill his panels and canvases to better ad- 
vantage in the distribution of his figures, and that 
his designs are of a more vivid, concentrated char- 
acter. The story that the superiority of his work 
on the Fondaco dei Tedeschi caused a breach of 



* C. and C.*s Titian, i., 89. 
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friendship between him and Giorgione belongs to 
the anecdotage of art literature. The generous and 
high-spirited Giorgio Barbarelli knew his own value 
too well to trouble himself about the idle remarks of 
amateur critics; and Ridolfi's statement that Gior- 
gione's great painting in the Doge's palace of the 
humiliation of Frederick Barbarossa was afterwards 
finished by Titian is sufficient evidence that Gior- 
gione still continued to be the leader, according to 
the judgment of the Council of Ten. It would 
seem that whenever Giorgione obtained an extensive 
commission he was ready to share both the honour 
and emolument of it with his less celebrated rival ; 
a noble example which Titian might have profited 
by otherwise than as he did. Men of such character 
are deservedly popular, and it may have been this 
rather than his slight superiority of talent which 
always gave Giorgione the advantage. 

There is not a trace of religious sentiment attach- 
ing to the Madonna of the Roses* but it is thoroughly 
human, domestic and dignified. The slightly care- 
worn expression of the Virgin's face is indicative of 
her devotion to her child, whose fine physique and 
symmetrical proportions promise the development 
of an exceptional man. His head is even somewhat 
Napoleonic. In no previous instance has Titian 
taken so much pains to create a beautiful nude 
figure; nor, with a slight improvement in the right 
arm, would he ever have been more successful. The 
boy's attitude, as he raises himself in his mother's 
lap to accept the roses, is admirable. Only the 

♦ In the Uffizi at Florence. 
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arms and shoulders of St. John are visible as he 
holds forth his hands with childlike earnestness. 
St. Anthony with his bell, who balances the group 
on the opposite side, is conceived quite in the grand 
manner, with a majestic head and beard. The 
customary dark curtain serves as a background ; in 
this instance leaving only a narrow space of sky and 
landscape on the Virgin's right. 

The curtain is of a rich golden-brown, and gives 
its tone to the painting, as the crimson and gold 
curtain in ^^ Madonna of the Cherries affects the 
character of that composition. The light, gauzy 
veil, falling so gracefully beside the Virgin's face, 
the deep shadow in which St. Anthony rests upon 
his cane, the iridescent rose-pink of the infant 
Christ, and the tender blue of the distant sky, all 
combine to produce an effect of colouring which, 
if not matchless, is certainly unsurpassable. The 
figures are so drawn as to fill the field to the best 
advantage, and the composition is modern in the 
best sense of the word — devoid of anything like a 
formal arrangement. In this respect even Raphael 
might have taken a lesson of Titian at this time. 
It is one of the finest examples of Titian's skill, 
uniting a cultured richness of colouring with a noble 
breadth of drawing and an admirable design, all 
forming an illusion which is as fresh to-day as it was 
in the sixteenth century. 

Titian could endow his saints with a noble grav- 
ity and his Madonnas with an air of tender devotion ; 
but they do not bear the impress of an exalted men- 
tal life. His faces have sometimes a religious aspect, 
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but it is the expression of a traditional faith rather 
riian of clear spiritual insight. 

The Madonna of the Lamb is a more subjective 
composition than the Madonna of the Roses : it ex- 
presses more tenderness of feeling, and when this 
was the case Titian did not usually give his work a 
glossy superficial finish. It has the advantage, 
however, of full-length figures and an out-of-door 
setting. The landscape is suburban, dreamy and 
delightful; a flock of sheep not far away and the 
roof of a house appearing above a grove of trees. 
St. Catherine is perhaps the most beautiful of all 
Titian's feminine creations and as distinct a type in 
the history of painting as the Mona Lisa of Leo- 
nardo. The pose of the head is, if anything, more 
beautiful than her face. 

The date of 1506 on ^^.'^^.^ s Madonna of the 
Meadow is of inestimable value, for, with its help, 
we can date very closely the whole series of his 
Florentine Holy Families. In Titian's life there 
are few such aids to assist the student, who is 
obliged to grope his way through a large number of 
easel paintings, trusting only to the comparison 
of style and treatment to determine the different 
periods at which they were executed. At what 
time Titian developed his naturalistic manner into 
one more closely approaching the classic style can- 
not therefore be determined, but there is certainly a 
gap between the Madonna of the Lamb in the Louvre 
and the Madonna in the National Gallery with the 
kneeling St. Catherine, which can only be explained 
by a closer study of the antique or by the influence 
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of Raphael; and in regard to the latter possibility 
there are no data which could help us to a conclu- 
sion. It is known that Titian visited Rome late in 
life, but whether he did so at an earlier period is 
uncertain. If he did, it would seem likely that 
Vasari would have mentioned it. If the difference 
between the two Madonnas referred to could be 
couched in a single phrase' it would be that in the 
Madonna of the Lamb nature had become art, and 
in Titian's London Madonna art had become nature. 
It would seem as if several years must have elapsed 
between their production ; and yet we find the same 
lovely St, Catherine and the same vigorous John 
the Baptist in both of them. The Madonna, how- 
ever, more nearly resembles the Virgin in the Ma- 
donna of the Cherries at Vienna. 

A more perfect composition for academic analysis 
than the London Madonna could not be imagined. 
One fourth of the canvas is in full light, one fourth 
in half-light, a fourth in deep shadow, and a fourth 
in lighter shadow. The light passes diagonally 
across the field diminishing in the distance, and the 
outline of the foreground is drawn diagonally in the 
opposite direction. The balance of the composition 
is admirable without giving the least sense of formal- 
ity. The group of the Madonna on one side is 
counterpoised by a flock of sheep and a herdsman 
with his cattle, that are being brought down to 
drink in the river. These are in the middle dis- 
tance, but painted in such perfect chiaroscuro that 
imagination gives them the importance of life-size. 
In like manner the limbs of the different figures are 
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drawn so as to express the utmost freedom consist- 
ent with decorous action. Ruskin's law of repetition 
is illustrated by the parallel attitudes of St. Cather- 
ine and the youthful St. John. It is safe to conclude, 
however, that Titian had no academic ideas in his 
mind when he designed this picture, but only a pure 
love of beauty in colour and form, sublimated by 
the influence of the finest classic models. He must 
have been in that rare balance between mental re- 
pose and a self-forgetful ambition, in which the best \ 
work is accomplished. He designed a Madonna of \ 
the purest classic type seated on a woody bank, and I 
looking down with peaceful contentment on the I 
child in her lap, who reaches one hand up toward I 
her and with the other seizes the scarf of St. Cather- 
ine kneeling before him, and gazing into his face! 
with true maidenly rapture. How often have we 1 
seen young women kneel down in this manner be- I 
fore a baby, in an impulse of delight over its tender I 
infancy; and Titian would seem to be the first to | 
recognise the charm of this and to perpetuate it. 
St. John, a vigorous boy of nine or ten, extends J 
his hand with fruit and flowers to the Virgin, with J 
his cross resting diagonally over his right shoulder. [ 
At the same moment he rests his left hand against I 
the bank on which the Virgin is seated ; an attitude I 
as original as it is charming. His growing limbs are I 
relieved against the deep green and olive-brown o£ J 
the bank. The hand of the Madonna, with which | 
she is accepting a flower from St. John, is exquisite- 
ly moulded, and a brilliant contrast to his chubby J 
masculine fist. The shadow upon his face adds to-J 
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the childlike earnestness of its expression. Out of 
the partially clouded sky a winged cherub looks 
down upon the group with a graceful gesture of de- 
light. The trees upon the Virgin's right and the 
bushes upon her left are painted with a bold con- 
fidence, in which every stroke seems to hit the mark. 

If the head-dress of the Virgin is compared with 
the same in the Madonna of the C/ierries, it will be 
noticed that although the former is variegated and 
the latter is plain, the effect of the former is more 
graceful and less artificial than the other. The 
same may be said of the opening of the Virgin's 
dress at her neck; and it is by this difference that 
the improvement in Titian's art can be measured. 
He rarely succeeded in drawing a figure so compact 
of vitality as the kneeling St. Catherine. Perhaps he 
was inspired too by the beauty of his model, who 
certainly could not have been a common or vulgar 
person. The treatment of her hair, the painting of 
the row of pearls above her brow, and the manner 
in which the light texture of her scarf is reproduced 
are indescribable. The accessories are better for 
not being too elaborately finished. There is neither 
grandeur nor sublimity in the composition, but as 
an idyllic scene of domestic happiness it can have 
no superior. 

The Madonna with Four Saints, No. i68 in the 
Dresden gallery, would seem to have been painted 
in a very serious mood — a mood belonging to the 
artist and not required by his subject. Even the 
Christ-child is serious. The heads of the male 
saints are grand without being spiritual. It is 
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eminently a study in colour, and the deep, rich hues 
of the various draperies are wonderfully contrasted 
and harmonised. The picture has suffered some- 
what from repainting. 

Emerson remarks that geniuses have the shortest 
biographies; and this is particularly true of Titian, 
who lived till his hundredth year, and yet the 
utmost diligence has not availed to discover an im- 
portant fact concerning him for every ten years of 
his life. It is certain that he was married between 
1520 and 1530, but the exact date is lost to us, as 
well as the family name of his wife. He had three 
children at least, Pomponio, who went into the 
Church ; Lavinia, whose portrait he was never tired 
of painting, and Orazio, who followed his father's 
profession, worked on the same pictures with him, 
and is believed to have died at the same time, so 
that his whole life was absorbed in that of his father. 
Lavinia was married in 1549, and it is not likely 
that she was born much earlier than 1525. After 
his work on the Fondaco dei Tedeschi, it is only 
known that he went to Padua to paint in the scuola 
of the Carmine. There Crowe and Cavalcaselle 
have discovered documents which show that this 
took place in 1511. In 1516 he succeeded to the 
reversion of Gian Bellini's brokership in the German 
Warehouse, and in 15 19 he visited Ferrara at the 
request of the Duke Alfonso and painted the latter's 
portrait. 

It is evident that the grandees of Venice were as 
slow to recognise the exceptional quality of Titian's 
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genius as they were afterwards to accept that of 
Tintoretto; and in 15 13 Titian evidently had to 
make a strenuous effort to gain a foothold in the 
government service.* Bellini had grown antiquated 
in this service, and would seem to have become 
little more than a figure-head under whose cloak 
numerous assistants pilfered the Venetian treasury. 
Hundreds of ducats were expended every year, but 
the work did not progress. Titian cannot be blamed 
for exposing this corrupt practice, even if he did so 
in his own interest. Yet it appears that the faction 
of his old instructor was for a time too strong for 
him, and that Bellini even succeeded in obtaining a 
reversion of the decree of the Council of Ten by 
which Titian was authorised to paint in the Doge/s 
palace. Between the art of Bellini and Titian at 
this time there was no more comparison than be- 
tween Padua and Venice, and yet we witness the 
strange spectacle of Titian afterwards offering his 
services to the Signory to perform the work Gian 
had undertaken for half the price which the latter 
demanded. 

Something of the nature of different periods 
with definite beginnings and shadowy termina- 
tions may be discerned in the course of Titian's 
art. From 1500-15 10 he was chiefly occupied with 
Madonnas and Holy Families ; thence till 1520 he 
painted graver and more dramatic religious sub- 
jects. From 1 5 20- 1 5 30 was his famous period of 
portrait painting, and also of his study of the nude 
— his so-called Venuses. From 1 530-1 560 he was 

* C. and C.'s Titian, l, 155. 
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chiefly engaged on grand historical compositions; 
and in extreme old age he returned to the traditional 
religious subjects of the fifteenth century. 

" ECCE HOMO" AND THE. " TRIBUTE MONEY." 

The poet Lowell has traced the transmigration of 
Cervantes's wit to England in the writings of Sterne ; 
its further assimilation in Germany from Sterne by 
Jean Paul Richter; and its return to England again 
in the satire of Carlyle. Centuries were required to 
accomplish this ; but the great artists of the Renais- 
sance drew from one another's stores of wisdom and 
knowledge like liberal bankers, who are ready to 
honour a draft at sight from those who have good 
credit with them. This was more especially true of 
Raphael, Titian and Tintoretto; and it was much 
to their advantage, for in this way their art derived 
all the benefit which nations are supposed to from 
a free exchange of commodities. The essence of 
nationality was concentrated in the lives of these 
mighty geniuses. 

Nuremberg was the half-way house between 
Venice and Holland on the great highway of Euro- 
pean traffic during the Middle Ages. It might be 
supposed that the art of Italy and the art of the 
Low Countries would exert an influence on the more 
slowly developing German character, and this may 
have happened, but in ways that are now inscrut- 
able to us. The art of Holbein and of Diirer was 
founded in the essential peculiarities of the German 
mind, and its development until Diirer's later years 
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was like that of a sturdy tree in its native, though 
not very fruitful soil. Modest, unobtrusive Albert 
Diirer worked on his wood engravings and small 
easel paintings among the phlegmatic burghers of 
his native city, oblivious of everything except his 
art, and wholly unconscious that he was exerting an 
influence on his time which extended from Amster- 
dam to Rome. The most cultured of living critics 
has said of him : 

" Diirer moves about in life as in a garden, where one 
is secluded, but not imprisoned; he goes slowly, and his 
eyes rove far and wide ; what he sees, he sees as pictures, 
and his hand is untiring in transferring them to paper. 

** And how naturally and modestly he fulfils this, — his 
mission! With every line he draws taking us deeper 
into the heart of his subject. Never has a plastic artist 
of equal genius looked at the world so ingenuously, and 
in a certain sense reproduced it with such truth." * 

If ever an artist worked from pure love of his pro- 
fession, it was Diirer, and of all the celebrated mas- 
ters of the sixteenth century, he is the only one who 
never at any time slighted his work or lapsed into 
mannerism. His deficiencies are plainly apparent, 
but the nobler qualities of his art are only to be 
appreciated by study and experience. Michel An- 
gelo said: '* Diirer painted some pictures in the 
Italian manner, but it is easy to see that the style 
was not natural to him." This is true, and the 
pictures referred to are probably the Four Evangel- 
ists in the Pinacothek at Munich. Their drapery 

♦ See the admirable essay on DUrer in Grimm's Literature^ 
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has an imitative Italian breadth, but in their faces 
there is an intellectual life which we recognise as 
akin to that of Luther and Melanchthon. Diirer 
did not draw in the grand manner, but he infused 
in his work a nobleness of spirit which is not less 
rare and valuable, and we recognise in him an un- 
swerving fidelity to truth which is the fundamental 
chord of the Teutonic nature. 

What could be more likely than that it was 
the influence of Giorgione's and Titian's designs 
which we see reflected in the design of Diirer's 
Evangelists ; and in return for this Diirer also made 
an impression which has been perpetuated in some 
of the finest of Titian's pictures. Diirer was never 
fairly appreciated till he went to Venice ; and it is 
much to the credit of Venetian artists that they 
treated him so handsomely. His spirituality was 
as foreign to their nature as the refulgent glory of 
their colouring and delicate chiaroscuro were beyond 
his own — and yet they honoured him as an equal, 
if not as a superior. The venerable Gian Bellini 
may have been foremost in this graceful recognition 
of foreign talent, but neither could Titian very well 
have remained in the background. It is recorded 
that Diirer took dancing lessons at Venice, so that 
he must have entered into the social life of the 
lagoons with unusual zest and enjoyment. He must 
therefore have remained long enough in the city to 
paint one or more portraits, and it is not likely that 
his brush remained idle. Even Tintoretto, who was 
not yet born, felt the influence of Diirer's prestige 
forty years later. 
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It is possible that Titian acquired from Diirer that 
sense of fidelity to his profession which never de- 
serted him ; but his direct influence has long since 
been recognised in the Tribute Money at Dresden, 
and is plainly apparent in a number of Titian's other 
paintings. 

The first of these is an Ecce Homo in the Louvre, 
No. 1582. Christ crowned with thorns, and with his 
hands tied, is represented between a brutal, leering 
constable on one side and a hardened, unfeeling 
' centurion on the other. His expression is despond- 
ent, but resigned and resolute; the blood trickles 
down from the thorns upon his face and neck. The 
figures are half-length, and Christ is naked to the 
waist, showing as stout and vigorous a physique as 
either of his custodians; but the whiteness of his 
skin and the delicacy of his tapering fingers suggest 
a nature of superior refinement. His features are 
strong and regular, without any special mark of dis- 
tinction. It is not a decidedly attractive face, and 
we feel that, without the crown of thorns, by a few 
touches of the brush it might be transformed into 
the face of a publican if not of a sinner. It has not 
a depth of expression like that of Diirer's Christ at 
Nuremberg; but there is a reminiscence of Diirer in 
the fineness and delicacy with which the hair and 
beard are painted. More time and pains were per- 
haps required for this effect than Raphael or Cor- 
reggio would have been willing to devote to it, but 
of its lifelike reality there can be no question. The 
manner in which the long hair of Christ falls upon 
the neck is exceedingly light and graceful, nor are 
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the coarse, matted locks of the constable rendered 
with less fidelity. This and the chaste sobriety of 
its colouring are the picture's chief distinction. 

The Tribute Money at Dresden is equally the as- 
tonishment of critics and the admiration of all others 
who visit the museum. It is certainly the most 
magnetic of Titian's extant pictures, as well as the 
most beautifully painted. Whether we consider it 
in the dramatic character of its design, its breadth 
of drawing or the quality of its colouring and chiar- 
oscuro^ we have to confess that it is impossible to 
conceive a more perfect work of art. It unites an 
ideality of conception with a solidity of portraiture 
and an exact representation of nature, such as even 
Venetian art could combine only under the most 
fortunate conditions. 

If half-length studies of the Madonna and Child 
have an effect of bringing a subject too close to our 
own time, this is exactly what is required for the 
** Render to Caesar the things that are Caesar's.*' 
Titian has so represented the scene that we seem to 
have joined a group in the streets of Jerusalem, to 
stand close to the mantle of Christ, to hear his 
memorable words, and to behold the expression of 
his face as he utters them. In the Sistine Madonna 
Raphael has brought the holy Virgin down to us 
from the skies with magical effect; and in the 
Tribute Money Titian has with equal magic carried 
us back at a single leap to the reign of Tiberius. 
There is not the slightest anachronism in the design 
which might detract from our sense of antiquity. 
The features of the publican are so typical that they 
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might pass for a hardened money-changer of almost 
any nationality, while the dignified and elevated 
countenance of the Saviour is equally cosmopolitan. 
There is the same universal quality in their attire 
which, if not modern, might be either ancient or 
mediaeval. The easy, natural folds of Christ's tunic, 
and of the roUed-up sleeves of the publican, are 
painted with a felicitous breadth of handling which 
fairly surpasses nature. The coin which the publi- 
can holds is a Roman denarius^ and the head on it 
resembles that of Tiberius. There is no adventitious 
element in the composition— nothing to spoil the 
illusion to which the spectator lends himself instinct- 
ively. 

After all, its highest praise is that the moral 
grandeur of the work appeals so strongly to the 
imagination that we barely notice its technical ex- 
cellence. ** The Man of Sorrows " stands before us 
with pallid, careworn face, asserting his spiritual 
superiority with a look of the eye before which the 
crafty, envious gaze of the publican goes down in 
confusion and defeat. The dramatic action of the 
picture is concentrated in this look. The face of 
the publican is drawn in profile so that its expres- 
sion appears chiefly in the wrinkles about his mouth, 
the sharp, slightly vulturine nose and in the corner 
of his eye. This, however, is sufficient to indicate 
his whole character. The head of Christ, which 
may have been a slightly idealised portrait of Gior- 
gione, unites true masculine strength with a clear- 
cut refinement of feature. Differing as it does from 
all other types of the Saviour, it is nevertheless one 
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of the most satisfactory. The contrast between the 
expression of the two faces extends not only to their 
drawing but to their colouring also ; and this con- 
trast is repeated again in their hands as the publican 
holds forward the Roman coin and Christ refers to 
it with an inclination of his finger. The aureole is 
indicated about the head of the Saviour by three 
jets of light, and a significant point in the design is 
the arrangement of Christ's hair so as to give the 
effect of a wreath about the brow. It is in the 
painting of the hair that the influence of Diirer is 
most plainly apparent ; but the picture has exactly 
those qualities which we have already noticed as 
lacking in Diirer's work; namely, breadth of draw- 
ing, freedom from restraint, and an effective chiar^ 
oscuro. 

The Tribute Money is technically unique among 
Titian's pictures, and perhaps among all paintings. 
It is well known that artists paint so that their work 
may be viewed at a certain distance, and this de- 
pends on the size of the canvas or wall on which it 
is to be executed ; but sometimes also on the dis- 
tance at which the spectator is likely to stand. In 
painting the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, Michel 
Angelo was obliged to consider that his work would 
have to be viewed by persons standing at a distance 
of seventy to eighty feet. Titian, however, painted 
the Tribute Money so as to produce the perfect 
similitude of human life at whatever distance we 
look at it, and it is only within a few inches of the 
panel that the illusion of its chiaroscuro vanishes. 
At the first sight the character of the figures and the 
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dramatic action of the composition become appar- 
ent ; as we approach nearer we observe the modelling 
of the hands and the texture of the draperies ; nearer 
still we discover the exquisite painting of the hair 
and the structure of the eyes reproduced with mar- 
vellous accuracy. In fact, Titian has here con- 
structed human beings with paint ; and this is what 
Diirer also attempted to do, but never with equal 
success. Such a method requires so much time and 
labour that Titian, having proved that he could 
equal Diirer on his own ground, does not appear 
to have attempted it again. Yet Diirer's influence 
remained by him like a shadow for many years. 

The tradition that the panel on which the Tribute 
Money is painted came originally from a cabinet in the 
possession of Alfonso of Ferrara is only a tradition, 
and altogether improbable. There is no evidence 
that the Duke Alfonso became interested in Titian 
much before 15 18. It was about that time that he 
applied to Michel Angelo for a painting olLeda and 
the Swan, and began to take a lively interest in the 
fine arts. The Tribute Money had already become 
celebrated, and Alfonso hastened to secure it then 
with the Bacchus and Ariadne and other notable 
paintings. When the Este family lost possession 
of Ferrara near the close of the sixteenth century, 
Titian's Tribute Money found its way to Rome, and 
ultimately to Dresden. If the face of Christ is in 
any sense a portrait of Giorgione, it must have been 
painted near the close of his life — that is, in 15 10 or 
151 1 ; for it looks like a man of thirty-five at least. 
If this was the case, Giorgione was at the same age ' 
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as the Saviour when the incident which the Tribute 
Money represents took place. 

From the dignified Tribute Money to the violent 
scene of the Scourging of Christ in the Louvre is a 
severe trial to the admirer of Titian, and yet there 
can be little doubt that the two pictures were nearly 
contemporaneous. The same type of the Saviour 
appears in the latter that has already been noticed 
in the Ecce Homo of the Louvre, No. 1582 ; but the 
minions who surround him are more brutal and re- 
pulsive ; neither are they beating him in an orderly 
or regular manner, but rather in wild confusion so 
as to produce an effect as barbarous as possible. 
One raises his stick in the air as if to break it by 
main force, and another bears down on the shoulders 
of Christ as if to press him to the ground. This 
produces an effect of varied contrast and complexity 
of line which has its artistic value, but interferes 
sadly with that sense of dignified movement which 
we wish to associate with the Saviour at all times 
and places. The scene is almost vulgarly realistic, 
and this is only partially atoned for by the splendour 
of its colouring. How much nobler is Tintoretto's 
treatment of the same subject in the scuola of San 
Rocco ! The expression of the Saviour rivals that 
of the Laocoon ; physical anguish without spiritual 
alleviation. Only one touch of imagination elevates 
this composition above the commonplace. The 
gloomy walls of a prison serve as a background to 
the tragical scene, and above the prison door there 
is a bust of Tiberius to which Titian has given an 
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aspect of vitality — an expression of contemptuous 
indifiference, as if to signify that Christ has been 
denied all right of law and help of human justice. 

Painted in a somewhat softer manner but belong- 
ing to the same series is Titian's Entombmenty No. 
1584, in the Louvre. A similar, but more heroic, 
type of the Saviour appears in it than that in the pre- 
ceding picture ; and the drawing is not so redund- 
ant. Here, as often happens with Titian, drawing 
is nothing and colour is everything. The influence of 
Diirer is still visible in the treatment of the hair — 
perhaps also in the intense seriousness of the faces 
— but the tints are subdued to a soft and sensuous 
harmony in which the gradations are so delicate as 
to preclude definite lines of demarcation. The 
mantle of the Madonna is blue, the dress of the 
Magdalen yellow, Joseph of Arimathea wears a 
dark green coat, and the tunic of Nicodemus is a 
deep carnation ; and yet as we look at the picture 
we seem to behold none of these colours, but rather 
a broad surface of ever-changing hues. 

In Titian's Entombment^ however, there is no 
gleam of spiritual life, not one ray of hope. The 
grave yawns before him; but he does not see be- 
yond it. The face of the Saviour is heavy and inex- 
pressive; St. John and the Magdalen, with wildly 
flowing hair, seem to suffer from an anguish that 
knows no consolation ; and the Virgin with clasped 
hands and trembling form looks from under her 
hooded mantle as a peasant woman might, with a 
grief that could only express itself in cries and wail- 
ing. Only Joseph of Arimathea, lifting the limbs 
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of the Saviour with herculean arm,* regards him 
with a look in which grief is balanced by self-control. 
Yet the picture has often been engraved, and this 
could only be on account of its design. Its colour- 
ing and the perfection of its chiaroscuro are un- 
deniable. It is rather a large painting, being more 
than seven feet in length and four in height. 

Much more spiritual and imaginative is the Saviour 
of Titian's Noli Me Tangere^ also in the Louvre. 
Here he appears to the Magdalen as personalities 
appear in a dream, standing unsteadily, with a 
shadowy and uncertain expression of countenance. 
He seems to be supporting himself with a mattock 
in his left hand, while the Magdalen kneels before 
him and stretches forward as if to grasp the unsub- 
stantial figure. Her attitude is finely conceived, 
although the drawing of her left arm, on which she 
rests her weight, is not well studied. A bright light 
falls upon her, so that in the general gloom she 
seems to be distinguished by an unearthly radiance. 
Her streaming hair and fluttering drapery are in- 
dicative of her mental agitation. With a look of in- 
tense longing she strains her eyes toward the dusky 
form of the Saviour, and her half-opened mouth 
exposes the uncertainty of her mind. Her beauty 
and distress appeal irresistibly to the spectator; 
while the peculiar attitude of Christ adds an element 
of mystery to the composition such as we rarely 
meet with in Titian. It is this free play of imagina- 

* Raphael has represented Nicodemus at the feet — also as a 
person of great strength. Grimm traces this to the antique repre- 
sentation of Sleep and Death. 
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tion which makes the picture so attractive. The 
background is treated with broad masses of shadow 
and half-light. The same compact group of build- 
ings on a hill- top which is in the Holy Family of the 
Lamb is brought nearer to the front, and the level 
line of the horizon divides the twilight from the 
dusky plain beyond. The figure and attitude of 
the Saviour are repeated in the shape and inclination 
of a tree, which also serves to balance the composi- 
tion. 

THE '' ASSUNTAy 

Next in dignity and grandeur to the Tribute Money 
comes Titian's Assunta^ or Ascension of the Virgin^ 
painted originally as an altar-piece for the church of 
the Frari, and now in the Venetian Academy of 
Fine Arts. Exactly when this picture was begun 
we know not, but Titian was more than a year at 
work upon it, and it was placed in position in March, 
15 18. As the church of the Frari is even darker 
than most Venetian churches, those who now be- 
hold it in its present position can judge of its rare 
merits and small deficiencies better than Titian's 
contemporaries could have done. 

The arrangement is a formal one, and it is difficult 
to imagine how it could be otherwise; but Titian 
has introduced into this formality grand natural 
characteristics. It is painted on a tavola^ twenty- 
two feet in height by nearly twelve in width, and in 
the centre of this field the Madonna is represented 
as ascending to heaven on a roll of cloud (such as is 
frequently seen flying in advance of a thunder-storm). 
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The skirts of the cloud are fringed with numberless 
winged cherubs, full of joyous life and in varied 
graceful attitudes. Beneath this cloud the eleven 
apostles stand about the Madonna's grave, looking 
upward in astonishment and rapture. Above, the 
Heavenly Father appears with grave and majestic 
face, his form suggested rather than revealed by the 
mantle in which it is shrouded. Around and above 
the figure of the Virgin a glorious light fills the sky, 
as if the sun were shining through it; while the 
apostles beneath are all in shadow. 

This is the finest effect of light that Titian ever 
achieved, and it is the most notable quality in the 
painting of the Assunta. We gaze on it with the 
same enjoyment that we look upon a waterfall; for 
Titian has reproduced here the brightness of day^ — 
not objects illuminated by the sun's rays, but the 
illuminating power itself. Otherwise the colouring 
is in broad masses of red and blue, which — with its 
formal arrangement — suggest a connection with 
fifteenth-century work. The Madonna is repre- 
sented, as she should be at this time, as a matronly 
woman. Her attitude is admirable, and her ex- 
pression noble. Unsatisfactory as all representa- 
tions of the Heavenly Father must be to the modern 
mind, still it should be admitted that Titian has 
grappled with his subject here in a heroic manner. 
If he has not fairly attained, like Michel Angelo, to 
the supernatural, he has at least reached the limit 
of human majesty and taken one step beyond. 
There is a depth of gravity in the face of that hov- 
ering figure which suggests a more than mortal 
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power, — an authority over the unseen, — and if any- 
where in Venetian art we feel the thrill of awe, it is 
here. His hair and beard are not white, but of a 
steely grey, a colour which conveys a decided sense 
i:f dignity, and so disposed as to give an intimation 
of aerial life. 

There is perfect accord between the Madonna and 
the Supreme Being, but there the harmony of the 
composition comes to an end. The cherubs are 
graceful and charming, and many of them taken 
separately, or in small groups, are delightful studies ; 
but there is no single chord of feeling which unites 
them, and to a certain degree they seem adventi- 
tious. They appeal to the senses rather than to the 
intellect. As for the group of Christ's disciples, it 
has always been criticised for the inharmonious 
realism of their attitudes and for the lack of truth- 
fulness in their drawing. It is only necessary to 
compare them with the spirited figures in Tintoret- 
to's Miracle of St. Marky in the same room, in order 
to recognise this fact. We perceive at once that 
there are human beings inside of the clothes Tin- 
toretto has painted, but with Titian's disciples we 
do not feel sure of this. The ascending Madonna, 
on the contrary, is well balanced and lifelike; and 
so are the attendant cherubs. Titian could draw 
the human figure in repose correctly enough, but it 
is doubtful if he ever acquired the higher art of 
drawing it in motion. That was reserved for 
Veronese and Tintoretto. 

The excuse that has been alleged for this de- 
fect — that the Assunta was painted to suit the 
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dusky gloom of the Frari — would apply more 
properly to the brightness of its colouring ; for the 
darker the position for which it was designed, the 
more need there would be of a lifelike drawing to 
produce that impression of reality, for which Titian 
so often depended on his chiaroscuro. 

It will be remembered that the Sistine Madonna 
was also painted in the same year as this master- 
piece, and the close resemblance in general concep- 
tion and intellectual quality between the two would 
seem to indicate that their production originated in 
the spirit of the age rather than from an individual 
impulse of the artists themselves. The Sistine 
Madonna is more like a divine inspiration than the 
Assunta ; for the latter, with all its display of 
genius, gives the impression of much labour arid 
tentative study. 



HUMAN ** VENUSES." 



Alfonso d*Este does not appear to have been a 
highly cultured prince, nor to have possessed a re- 
markable intellect, but by a judicious patronage of 
art and literature he has bequeathed to Ferrara a 
celebrity like that of Weimar in Germany and Con- 
cord in America. He was not so much of a cut- 
throat as Caesar Borgia, whose sister he married, nor 
so astute a politician as Lorenzo dei Medici, and 
yet his life was more fortunate than either. Amidst 
all the foreign invasions and violent disturbances of 
the sixteenth century, he succeeded in maintaining 
his position and protecting Ferrara from the fate of 
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Florence and Rome during his long lifetime. Yet 
the portrait of him now in the Madrid gallery is 
not a particularly attractive one. He has a clear 
eye and a firmly set mouth, but the triangular 
growth of hair in the middle of his forehead gives 
the face a somewhat barbarous expression. We are 
not surprised to find that his patronage of art was 
not of an elevated order. In fact, it was a form of 
patronage more conducive to the decline of painting 
than to its continued advancement. It is true that 
he purchased Titian's Tribute Money eight or ten 
years after it was painted, when it had become a 
celebrated masterpiece, but his predilection was for 
Bacchic orgies, LedaSy and Venuses, His taste m 
art did not incline to ascetic subjects; and if any 
one patron of those times was responsible for the 
introduction of such dubious paintings, it was Duke 
Alfonso. He may not have been the first to origin- 
ate it, but he certainly gave it a vigorous impetus ; 
and there can be no doubt that the Leda painted 
for him by Michel Angelo — of which a copy survives 
in the Museum at Dresden — was intended for a 
pictorial sarcasm on this species of art, an attempt 
to outherod Herod. There were many excellent 
people in those days — as there are now — who were 
greatly shocked at the perpetration of these unideal 
Venuses and other feminine nudities, but it must be 
admitted that the boundaries of art were enlarged 
by them, and that particularly in Titian's case they 
developed a special form or outlet for his genius of 
which we should not otherwise have been aware. 
After Raphael had painted the Sisiine Madonna 
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he immediately reacted to the classic revelry of the 
Farnesina ; and after Titian had finished his Assunta 
he commenced the Ariadne in NaxoSy a less imagin- 
ative but not more chaste design than the Galatea 
of the Farnesina. It appears to have been his first 
order from Duke Alfonso,* but has long since grav- 
itated to Madrid, where it is known as the " Bac- 
chanal "/^r excellence. It is in fact a sufficiently 
wild orgy, although Bacchus himself is nowhere to 
be found in it; and in this also it corresponds 
curiously to the Galatea y in which Venus and not 
Galatea herself appears as the central figure. 

The nude form of a recumbent woman serves in 
the foreground as the principal light of the com- 
position. Whether she was originally intended for 
Ariadne is doubtful, and the name may have been 
an afterthought. She is overcome with wine, and 
the revelry still continues around and beyond her. 
The galley being rowed away in the distance may 
be intended for the vessel of Theseus ; but if we are 
to suppose this, we must also suppose that Ariadne 
consoled herself very quickly for his desertion of 
her. The scene, however, is luminous with that 
soft Ionic atmosphere which is the very breath of 
poetry, and is in a measure purified by the child- 
like simplicity of a prehistoric age. 

History repeats itself in art every two thousand 
years, and this ** Bacchanal " corresponds closely in 
moral abandon and artistic perfection of detail to 
the Sleeping Faun in the Glyptothek at Munich. 

After the wild revel of his Galatea Raphael's well- 

* C. and C.*s Titian^ i., 226. 
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balanced nature recoiled again to more orderly work ; 
and this was also the case with Titian. His Bacchus 
and Ariadne m ^^ National Gallery, painted as a 
companion piece to the Ariadne in NaxoSy is in all 
respects a superior composition. Especially does it 
excel the " Bacchanal " in its more clearly defined 
motive, around which not only the art of the painter 
but our critical interest can spin its web of thoughts 
and fancies. Bacchus— returning from India in a 
car drawn by two amiable leopards, and attended 
by a joyous company of nymphs, fauns, and satyrs 
— meets with the deserted Ariadne on the shore of 
Naxos, and, enchanted with her fine form and pen- 
sive expression, flings himself over the wheel of his 
chariot to make further acquaintance with her — 
perhaps to inquire into the cause of her distress. 
This motive Titian has developed in an admirable 
manner. 

The fearless abandon with which Bacchus leaps to 
the ground is as chaste as the attitude of Ariadne, 
who raises her hand in a gesture of alarm while her 
face betrays the evident interest in the charming 
apparition that has suddenly come upon her. There 
could hardly be a more refined conception of the 
god of wine, — a pleasantly sensuous face and softly 
moulded, elegant figure, — and his movement has 
all the generosity of love without self-indulgence. 
The sweep of his fluttering mantle denotes swift 
movement, but its well-defined folds bear no trace 
of violence. In like manner, the irregular longi- 
tudinal folds of Ariadne's gown, which she gathers 
round her with one hand, are comparable to her 
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uncertainty of mind. Only her left shoulder andl 
right leg below the knee are nude. Her attitude is.] 
equally spirited and original, 

A concourse of revellers follow Bacchus out of the 
woods.* At the side and in the rear of his car are 
two beautiful nymphs, with an elderly faun — snake- 
twined — and a gleeful boy-satyr in the foreground 
for the sake of contrast. The drunken Silenus ap- 
pears in the distance riding upon an ass, and another 
satyr holds aloft the leg of a newly slain deer. The 
whole scene is pervaded with a delightful naiveU ; 
and the landscape background, with its curving shore 
and perfect sky, is not less delightful. Ariadne's 
crown of stars hovers in the blue ether above her. 
The composition, as an idealised instance of love at 
first sight, has a typical value. The subject might 
be designed in many other ways, but it is not likely 
that another could be discovered which unites so 
many advantages. 

The Bacchanal in the Pitti palace is a detail and 
a variant from Titian's Bacchus and Ariadne, in- 
cluding only the central portion of the picture, 
from which Bacchus and his car have been omitted. 
The nymph with the cymbals serves as the central 
figure, and the satyr with the deer's foot has been 
advanced before the boy-satyr. The position of 
the distant village has also been changed. Thus a 

* The snake-twined satyr and the onE swinging aloft the hoof and 
skJQ of a bullock were evidently derived from CatuUiis's poem on 
Bacchus and Ariadne : "Pars e divolso jaitabant membra juvmcB ; 
Pars sesc lorlis scrpentibus indngehant" See Phillips's Titiatt. i., 
82. Titian has tollowed Catullus rather loo literally for modem 
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new and effective composition was formed out of 
old materials. 

There are a large number of Venuses ascribed to 
Titian, but only five that can with any certainty be 
pronounced genuine. Of the numerous replicas of 
the Sleeping Venus at Dresden, most of which are in 
England, there is not one which appears to be worthy 
of Titian's brush.* The original we have already 
attributed to Giorgione, and the Darmstadt replica 
is in too wretched a condition to decide anything 
definite in regard to it. Of the two Venuses in the 
Uffizi gallery, the one with the wreath of flowers 
in her hand. No. 11 17, has been traced to the pos- 
session of the Duke of Urbino, Francesco Maria 
della Rovere, in whose collection Vasari saw and 
admired it. Francesco Maria married in 1505 the 
daughter of Isabella d'Este, wife of Federigo Gon- 
zaga, Marquis of Mantua, and sister to Duke Alfonso 
of Ferrara. Leonora Gonzaga was then barely 
fifteen years of age, and Titian could not very well 
have made her acquaintance till after 1520, when he 
became a visitor at her father's house at Mantua. 
It is certain that he painted her portrait in 1537, 
and it is now in the Uffizi, No. 599, near the portrait 
of her husband, the Duke of Urbino ; but the ques- 
tion is, Did he also paint a previous likeness of her ? 

This would be by no means improbable. In the 
troublous condition of Italy between 1520 and 1530 
Mantua served as a harbour of refuge to those who 

* We cannot agree with Crowe and Cavalcaselle that the Dresden 
Venus may have been a copy by Sassoferrato. It is a magnetic 
work, such as no copy by a second-rate painter possibly could be. 
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could obtain admittance within its fortifications, and 
the daughter of Federigo Gonzaga would naturally 
be one of the first to come and the last to remain. 
Titian also made a number of visits there, and could 
only have escaped such a commission by some trick 
of fortune. That he should not have painted her 
husband until 1537 is not so remarkable, for the 
Duke of Urbino was one of the ablest condottieri of 
those times, and when he was not actively engaged 
in defending his own estates, his services would be 
likely to be employed in other enterprises. Now 
there is a marked resemblance between the features 
of the portrait of Leonora Gonzaga della Rovere, 
No. S99, and those of Titian's Venus in the Uffizi 
already referred to, and the same resemblance is also 
to be seen in the face of the celebrated portrait 
known as Titian's Bella in the Pitti palace. Burck- 
hardt recognises the close analogy of the type in 
both instances with that of the Duchess of Urbino, 
No. 599 * ; and the Italian biographers of Isabella 
d'Este say \ : 

** It is a curious fact that the beauty of the young 
Leonora seems to have captivated the artistic fancy of 
Titian, who repeated her idealised tjrpe in various works. 
It is known that this painter was accustomed to feel at- 
tracted toward a certain type and to reproduce it in dif- 
ferent pictures. This he did, for instance, with the 
Flora of the Uffizi, and also with that of his daughter 
Lavinia. Now the type of Leonora reappears ennobled 

* Cicerone^ iii., 761. 

f Isabella d^Este ed, Elisabetta Gonzaga^ by Alessandro Luzio and 
Ridolfo Renier. 
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in that splendid figure, the BeUa di Tiziano^ in the Pitti 
palace and in the Venus of the Uffizi." 

Enough has been said to prove the close relation 
between the Venus and the portrait of Leonora 
Gonzaga, but it still remains to be considered 
whether the Venus was a portrait from life, or, as 
Luzio and Renier suppose, an ideal reproduced from 
the impression of Leonora's beauty. The latter 
alternative would seem more probable if the portrait 
of Leonora at forty-five represented her as a beauti- 
ful woman; but it does not. There have been 
handsome women at the age of fifty, or even later, 
but Leonora was not one of them. Even the feat- 
ures of the BeUa, when carefully analysed, cannot 
be called distinctively beautiful, with the exception 
of her eyes.* It has already been noticed that 
Titian often made use of the same types a number 
of times, but this was probably because the faces 
were familiar and convenient to him. No wonder 
if he repeated his daughter's features over and over 
again; but if he repeated the face of Leonora 
Gonz^a there must have been some other reason 
for it. 

There is, however, better proof than this for be- 
lieving that this Venus of the Uffizi was something 
more to Titian than a passing vision. Such excel- 
lent connoisseurs as Crowe and Cavalcaselle have 
advanced the opinion that it was painted many years 
previous to the portraits of the Duke and Duchess 
of Urbino, but at the same time presume that it 

* The mouth also perhaps, bat the nose and eyebrows are strongly 
individuaL Compane it with the Flora adjoining. 
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found its way to Urbino at a later date. * To those 
familiar with the evolution of Titian's handling, it 
is evident this Venus was painted not many years 
after the Assunta, and the bright light in which she 
is exposed is additional evidence in favour of this. 
Without investigating the history of the picture, I 
ventured the conjecture in my life of Tintoretto that 
this particular Venus was the portrait of a married 
woman painted by Titian at her husband's request. 
The fact that she has the head of the Duchess of 
Urbino on her shoulders, and that we first hear 
of this painting in the possession of the Duke of 
Urbino, would seem to establish this point beyond 
the possibility of doubt. If we suppose that it was 
painted in 1525, Leonora would then have been 
thirty-four years of age, and that is about what she 
appears to be in the picture. Francesco della Rovere 
was not too high-minded to persuade his wife to pose 
in a state of nature before the world's great portrait 
painter. 

The Urbino Venus has a long neck and slender 
fingers not apparently idealised. It is a well-pro- 
portioned figure without possessing any peculiar 
grace or exceptional symmetry. Morelli notices a 
close resemblance in the attitude to that of the 
sleeping Venus at Dresden, and that would be 
natural enough if we suppose the latter to have 
been finished by Titian's hand. Nothing could be 
more like flesh than the skin of this woman. All 
the subtle light and shade on the human form, from 
golden-pink to that neutral green which makes the 

• C. and C.'s Titian, i., 33g. 
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shadows upon flesh, is reproduced with a fidelity and 
delicacy which seem almost miraculous. Every 
touch of the brush has a definite purpose and repre- 
sents an intellectual process in the mind of the 
painter. The damask of the couch on which she 
reclines is a dark crimson, and the curtain at her 
side is a deep green, so that reflections of both these 
objects play their part in the general effect. She 
holds a chaplet of flowers in one hand, and a small 
silken spaniel lies curled up with her on the couch. 
The same dog appears again in the portrait of 
Leonora painted in 1537, and serves as an additional 
point of identification. 

It is not likely that Titian attempted in the Urbino 
Venus anything more than to portray the feminine 
form in all its natural splendour. The success of 
this experiment may have encouraged him to a 
more ambitious effort, which we meet with in the 
second Venus of the Uffizi, No. 1108, commonly 
known as the Venus and Cupid. Here he has evi- 
dently intended to represent the goddess of love 
and beauty ; uniting an equal perfection of colour 
with grander proportions and a more symmetrical 
figure than that of the Urbino Venus. Like the 
preceding, she reclines upon a couch with a curtain 
behind her head and a red damask cloth beneath 
her. An open balcony behind her reveals one of 
Titian's customary landscapes, and on the railing of 
the balcony is perched a quail, at which a small dog 
at her feet appears to be sniffing. A vase of flowers 
stands on a table by her couch, and to complete the 
scene Cupid rises up from behind the cushions at 
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her head with an expression and gesture of affec-" 
tionate entreaty. Venus turns her large luminous 
eyes upon him with a look full of sweetness and 
amiability. The head and shoulders of Venus, 
taken separately, would make a more satisfactory 
composition than the whole painting does at present. 
Whatever may be said of the picture as a whole, the 
expression of Venus is as chaste, innocent, apd un- 
conscious as the noblest Grecian types; nor is the 
eager face of Cupid much less charming. As an 
attempt, however, to unite the illusion of human 
fiesh with ideality of form, we have only to compare 
Titian's Venus with the Venus dei Medici in the 
same hall, to recognise how far Titian was from ac- 
complishing this. Yet her figure is symmetrical, 
and though of rather a heavy mould not without 
delicacy of modelling. It may also be said of her 
features that they would seem to have been studied 
from too plebeian a model; and that though they 
are of a stronger cast and have a more human ex- 
pression than in the Venus dei Medici, they are not 
of so refined a type. Titian lacked the anatomical 
knowledge which guided the son of Praxiteles with 
unerring hand.* Titian's Venus has neither the 
persuasive grace of the Cnidian Aphrodite nor the 
noble distinction of the Aphrodite of Melos. She is 
essentially modern, and here, as elsewhere, Titian 
has not succeeded in assimilating the Hellenic spirit 

(in its original purity. What Aphrodite was as a 
divinity to noble minds like Sophocles and Phidias, 
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he had no conception ; nor was he more aware that 
it was not until the decline of Greek sculpture 
fairly begun that she was represented entirely nud 
To Titian's mind the name was probably associated 
with the attractiveness of woman as a social element, 
without considering the higher duties which are 
evolved from the union of the sexes. 

Neither of these two Venus paintings have the 
atmospheric eflFect of Correggio's Antiope or Tinto- 
retto's Three Graces ; nor have the flesh tints that 
peculiar quality seen in the Antiope , which can only 
be compared to melting snow. 

The Venus Anadyamene in the Bridgcwatcr collec- 
tion indicates a further striving in the direction of 
the antique, but with still less success. In this 
painting Titian, like Apelles, represented Aphrodite 
rising newborn from the sea and wringing the water 
from her long, luxuriant tresses. She is still im- 
mersed in the water above her knees, and an empty 
bivalve floats at her side. Her face is turned to the 
right and her body to the left ; her figure fills the 
canvas like a portrait. The design is original, well 
balanced and very effective. Her expression and 
attitude, however, are much more modem than that 
of the Venus with the quail. She does not rise from 
the sea like a radiant goddess rejoicing in eternal 
life, ready to assume her authority over mankind, 
but like a self-conscious and coquettish young 
woman who is leaving her bath with a keen sense of 
her attractiveness. Already in her ims^nation she 
darts alluring glances at her future admirer. For 
this v^ry reason she is much less attractive than 
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either the unconscious womanhood of the Urbino 
Venus or the sweet amiability of the Venus with the 
quail. 

The introduction of the bivalve is a skilful artistic 
contrivance. An empty shell could only float on 
the surface of the sea by human agency, and then 
perhaps only for a few moments. The thing is im- 
possible in itself, and yet it serves to convey a sense 
of the expanse and loneliness of the ocean, and thus 
localise the subject. As a technical work the Vefius 
Anadyomene ranks among Titian's masterpieces of 
the brush. Crowe and Cavalcaselle say of it : 

" Titian never gave more perfect rounding with so little 
shadow ; the whole shape contrasts in silver grey with 
the brighter hues of the hair, the water and the sky ; 
and the features are those of a new model which takes 
the place of the Violante or Flora ^ and served to repre- 
sent alternately the Goddess of Love and the Magdalen 
of Scripture." 

The Venus with the Mirror in the Hermitage at 
St. Petersburg is of the same period as the Venus 
and Cupid of the Uffizi, but the attitudes are differ- 
ent. In it Venus appears seated on a couch, with 
her lower limbs covered and her left hand upon her 
breast, looking into a mirror held up by an amoretto, 
while another amoretto is reaching up to crown her 
with a wreath of flowers. She beholds her own im- 
age with a quiet satisfaction, free from vanity. Her 
expression is pure and refined — much more so than 
Violante' s — and her figure is not without ideality of 
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form, although the two amoretti are decidedly real- 
istic. It is the least objectionable painting of this 
class, and if not executed with a facility equal to 
the Venus Anadyomene^ it is a far more pleasing 
composition. 

Certainly the most objectionable of all Titian's 
pictures is the Venus with the Organ-Player at 
Madrid. It is a variant on the Venus and Cupid of 
the Uffizi, and, like most variants, of inferior excel- 
lence to the original, but the introduction of a 
cavalier in the costume of Titian's time — said to be 
a prince of the Roman Farnese family — wholly 
metamorphoses its character, and leaves a stain upon 
the canvas for which criticism can find no palliation. 

The Dana'e in the Naples Museum includes a more 
subtle motive than Titian's VenuseSy and is to be 
ranked with Correggio's Leda and lo. The shower 
of gold descends upon her bed from a dark thunder- 
ous cloud, and she welcomes it with a smile like that 
of a bride for her lover. Her form and attitude are 
among the finest that Titian ever modelled, and 
superior to any of his VenuseSy excepting the one 
with Adonis; nor is the tinting of her flesh less 
brilliant than in the Venuses of the Uffizi. That 
Cupid should appear here as a full-grown boy, like 
the Greek Eros, suggests the influence of antique 
sculpture, derived perhaps from the halls of the 
Vatican. He does not, however, resemble the Eros 
of Praxiteles so nearly as Danae resembles in her 
proportions the so-called Fates of the Parthenon,* a 

* Those magnificent, but headless, statues, now in the British 
Museum. 
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work which Titian could not possibly have seen. 
Cupid turns away as if to depart, at the same time 
looking up at the glittering shower as if it were a 
phenomenon quite new in his experience. It is one 
of Titian's masterpieces, — the poetic conception of 
an old Greek myth ; and it is only to be regretted 
that such rare compositions could not be concealed 
from the eyes of vulgar people. 

Titian painted three other Danaes, all variants of 
the first; one of which is at Madrid, another at 
Vienna and the other in the Hermitage collection. 
They have, however, neither the beauty nor the 
equally skilful finish of the Naples Danae, and it is 
probable that they were in large measure left to the 
mercy of Titian's assistants. In the Danae at Mad- 
rid, an old woman, who plainly typifies the ** go- 
between," is represented holding out her apron to 
catch a share of the glittering shower. The Danae 
at Naples and the two Venuses in the Uffizi surpass 
all other paintings of the nude by Titian, excepting 
perhaps his Venus and Adonis in the Louvre. Al- 
though not of so noble a design as the Sleeping 
Venus of Dresden they excel it in depth and glow 
of colouring as well as in ** fulness and roundness of 
modelling." * 

The Nymph Callisto's Bathy in the Academy of 
San Luca at Rome, was no doubt painted earlier 
than the preceding, but is exceptional among 
Titian's pictures as betraying the influence of 
Raphael. The innocent-looking maidens who sur- 
round the recumbent Callisto have not the grace of 

* Leonardo da Vinci's test of the true artist. 
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Raphael's drawing, which Titian was too wise to 
imitate, but their proportions are Raphaelesque, 
and so also is the purity of the design. If the nude 
ever became classic in Titian's hands it was in the 
treatment of this subject, which fairly recalls the age 
it represents. Titian designed an antique monu- 
ment, set with ornamental reliefs, nearly in the 
centre of his field, surmounted by a boy, or anwr^ 
pouring water from an amphora; and at the base 
of this Callisto lies looking up affectionately at her 
companions, whose varied attitudes are as naive as 
their faces are innocent. One with a spirited move- 
ment lifts the drapery which seems to have been 
used to dry Callisto's limbs, and another kneels be- 
side her with her feet in the running brook, on 
whose bank they have collected. Even the land- 
scape is simpler and more classic than is customary 
with Titian, — a light grove of beeches on a hill-top 
{fiM^patuUB fagi of Virgil) from which a succession 
of gentle ridges slope away to the horizon as they 
do from the foothills of the Apennines. A more 
elaborate background would not have been suited 
to these happy children of nature, whose purity and 
sweetness put to shame our modem ideas of pro- 
priety. The antique monument serves to locate 
the scene, and the severity of its lines renders the 
flexible attitudes and soft modelling of the nymphs 
more conspicuous. The statue of the boy with the 
amphora, however, is not of an antique but of a 
modern mould. 

The Cleopatra in the Cassel gallery is the last of 
this series, and much the finest composition of all. 
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Her fair form has not the radiant pink complexion 
of the two Venuses in the Uffizi, but her attitude is 
significant of profound emotion. It is the only one 
of Titian's paintings which affects us with a pene- 
trating sense of pathos. Her face is beautiful and 
her form is noble ; but the asp has fastened itself to 
her breast, and we feel that, even as we gaze at her, 
all her beauty, all the regal splendour of her life, 
will be turned to clay and exist no longer except as 
a record of the past. Her eyes are nearly closed; 
she is resigned to her fate, and if she thinks at all it 
is of Antony. Egypt, her throne, her jewels, the 
remnant of her devoted followers, exist for her no 
longer. Her life is passing away like a dream; and 
if she has lived it selfishly, yet she knows how to 
resign it in a magnanimous way. If her death is 
not heroic, yet it is worthy of a queen. Titian has 
portrayed the scene in such a veritable manner and 
so lifelike in all its details, that it must be a hard- 
ened nature that can look on his Cleopatra without 
these or similar reflections. It is the rhost impres- 
sive picture in the Cassel gallery, — without a fault 
either technically or as a composition. Even the 
colouring is more subdued than was Titian's wont, 
as if he toned it down in sympathy with the sub- 
ject. It is the climax of a tragedy, and Titian has 
treated it with true dramatic power. 

At the court of Duke Alfonso Titian became ac- 
quainted with Ariosto and formed a friendship which 
lasted for many years until Ariosto's death. The na- 
tures of the two were much alike, and the serio-comic 
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poet of Qdasdo Fsrioso. vas as mud incfined to 
a ciieerfiil, sensixnis ecjarmeait di Hfc as Titian 
himself; and villi all tiic Tirid woni-painting of his 
kHig epic, theie is \ai€k^ a passage vhid indicates 
real maiiMilh of feci&ng. Titian had pexhaps the 
more earnest nalme of the two, bnt the faiiniancy 
of Anosto*5 dc MJiplive passages vas svect mnsic 
to the ear, and the TraHan legend that in their com- 
mnnioo poary became risible and painting eloquent 
is not vithost its Talne. If their phik»opfav was 
Epicitrean, it W3& at least of a refined and amiable 
qnahtr. Of neaxijr equal cdefaixty in their own 
day, Titian's fame has contrnTiaTTy increased with 
time, while Ariosto's has diminkhed. 

Titian's other distinguished friend, Aictino, was 
not so much of a credit to htm. Aretinowasac3mic, 
not KMoiy in theorf bnt in practice. He levelled 
his sc orc hin g and imprinc^led witticisans at distin- 
gnishcd men as a robber lerds a pistol, and extorted 
monejr from them in this manner. We can beHere 
that he was a g^ companion at dinner, and that the 
snmmer-evemng entertainmenls in Titian^s garden 
on the north-west shore of Venice, now a mod 
bank, were greatly enlirened bj him. Hepossessed 
a fond of information and anecdote, snch as a man 
who spcods his life with palette and brushes in bis 
hand has no time to collect, and which is therefore 
so much the more refreshing to him ; but Titian ^s 
familiarity witb this masculine Xantippe has gener> 
ally been considered a weaknes of character. It 
should be remembered, however, that a person's 
friends are not altogether d his own choosing. We 
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have to like those who really care for us; and there 
may have been an instinctive feeling in these two 
dissimilar men which always struck the same chord. 
How often do people of similar virtues, and in most 
respects estimable, live in the same community 
without becoming friends at all! 

Aretino lived by his wits, and resembled the 
modern blackmailing reporter and interviewer much 
more than a genuine man of letters. His talent was 
not remarkable, and all the value which his satirical 
compositions may have had for his contemporaries 
has long since evaporated. He was credited with 
being an atheist, and his life was so profligate as to 
horrify even the Venetians, always noted for rather 
a lax morality. Titian always remained temperate 
and of good report among the Venetians, but Aretino 
may have influenced him intellectually, as Duke 
Alfonso is supposed to have, and it is fair to attrib,- 
ute his Antiope in the Louvre to this, or, to what 
comes to the same — the Aretino side of Titian's 
character. 

The attitude of Antiope is evidently a reminis- 
cence of the Sleeping Venus of Dresden,-— the almost 
straight line from shoulder to foot. She appears to 
be smiling in her sleep, and Jupiter in the form of a 
satyr, homely enough but with an air of respectful 
devotion, kneels at her feet. The scene lies at the en- 
trance to a wood, and behind the tree against which 
Ariadne is resting there is a group of two huntsmen 
and their dogs, with a satyr sitting on the ground 
with a young woman who is attired more like a vil- 
lage maiden than a nymph. Above Antiope an 
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amorettOy flying through the air, is taking aim with 
his bow at Jupiter. In the middle distance a level 
plain, interspersed with trees and hedges, leads up 
to a nigged group of mountains. The sky is bright 
with a roll of pearl-white clouds across it. The 
scene is designed with careless ease and g^ace, and 
would be much pleasanter without Antiope. The 
finest figure in it is a young huntsman who calls to 
his companion, pointing at the same time to a man 
holding a hound in the distance. The foliage is 
remarkably light and feathery. 

Titian's Venus and Adonis was painted almost 
exactly fifty years before Shakespeare wrote his 
youthful poem on the same subject, — a theme much 
better suited for painting than versification. Titian 
illustrates the fable so completely in one scene that 
no words are required. His Adonis is not a model 
of manly beauty, but rather one of those dear fel- 
lows whom young women find so attractive; and 
Venus is certainly the finest feminine figure and has 
the finest attitude that Titian ever drew. Less than 
a profile view of her face is visible, and yet the ex- 
pression of affectionate entreaty is pronounced and 
penetrating. Her richly decorated hair adds to 
the charm of this ; which is, however, entirely wasted 
on the cold indifference of Adonis, who looks back 
upon her with a surprise at her behaviour that is 
only too discouraging and a pity that is by no means 
akin to love. This contrast between the two faces 
is well carried out in the attitudes. Venus not only 
pleads with her eyes, but with her arms, and her 
whole figure is indicative of tender endearment, — 
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if Adonis leaves her she will fall to the ground a 
weep, — but Adonis is full of life and energy. He 
holds his hunting spear with one hand and restrains 
his impetuous dogs with the other: in a moment he 
will tear himself from her and Join in the wild ex- 
citement of the chase. Yet there is no rudeness in 
his movement nor contempt in his expression. Love 
has never been awakened in him, and the ardent in- 
terest of Venus is a malady he does not understand. 
In this composition Titian has given less attention 
to landscape and more to the distribution of the 
figures. Venus, Adonis and the two dogs fill the 
whole foreground. The drawing of Adonis's arms, 
and the disposition of the figures suggest the influ- 
ence of Michel Angelo. Venus is nude with only a 
graceful flutter of drapery, and the golden pink of 
her fair body contrasts with the browner hue of 
Adonis. The group is roughly repeated in general 
outlines by the attitudes of the hunting dogs. 
The heavy figure of Vulcan lies asleep under a 
canopy of trees; and Apollo with two nymphs is 
seen far off through an opening in the luminous but 
cloudy sky. To the pure in heart it is a most 
beautiful painting, but for all others it should not 
exist at all. 

BEAUTIFUL WOMEN. 

In 1530 Titian's wife died, and he was so much 
unnerved by it, that for some time he could rot 
resume his work on the various pictures with which 
he was then engaged. Even Ridolfi, who knew so 
much about Tintoretto's aiTairs, cannot tell us who 
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she was, and no authentic portrait of her is known 
to exist. It is probable, however, that Titiian, like 
Andrea del Sarto and other married artists, occasion- 
ally made use of his wife as a study for female 
figures, and especially for Madonnas in his various 
compositions; but Titian's Madonnas were chiefly 
painted before 1520, and it does not seem possible 
that he could have been married much earlier than 
this. The matronly Madonna of the Assunta is out 
of the question. She may have been depicted in 
the Madonna of the National Gallery as the Ma- 
donna, or before marriage as the kneeling St. Catha- 
rine, who was evidently painted fromf a young lady; 
or she may have been represented as Ariadne in the 
scene with Bacchus; but this much is certain that 
Titian would surely have represented her in a digni- 
fied manner and not as the Ariadne at Naxos or as 
the Antiope in the Louvre. Titian's whole conduct 
of life forbids us from supposing that he would 
make use of any member of his own family for such 
publicity. Titian never married again, and his 
daughter Lavinia would seem to have become from 
this time the chief centre of his interests in this 
world. Morelli has catalogued five portraits or. 
portrait-pictures of her in Germany alone. The 
contour of her face suggests that she may have re- 
sembled her father more than her mother. 

Beautiful women are the most difficult subjects 
that a painter can undertake, and it is one that only 
the artists of the highest genius have succeeded with, 
— especially Raphael, Titian, Tintoretto, Guido 
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Reni and Rubens. As ideals the Sistine Madonna 
and the Eve in Tintoretto's Paradise take the first 
place, and perhaps Sodoma's Roxana the second; 
but Titian painted a series of beautiful women, 
more human and mundane after his fashion, which 
in the list of his more important pictures form a 
distinguished group by themselves. If we analyse 
the fame of Michel Angelo, Raphael and Titian, I 
think we shall find that the celebrity of the first is 
chiefly due to his statues, of the second to his Ma- 
donnas and of the last to his Flora, his Bella, and 
his Violante. 

It is unfortunate that connoisseurs have decided 
that the brilliant portrait in the Sciarra palace at 
Rome, known as the Belladonna, and formerly as- 
cribed to Titian, was really the work of Palma Vec- 
chio; for it was actually the most beautiful of the 
series, though perhaps not the most skilfully painted. 
It is not necessary, however, to accept this judg- 
ment as final. It has been observed that Titian in 
his earlier style closely resembled Palma Vecchio 
both in colour and handling, and the Belladonna 
of the Sciarra gallery differs in many essentials from 
the group known as Palma Vecchio' s Daughters in 
the Dresden Museum. Its drawing is more truth- 
ful, its expression keener, the attitude more spirited 
and the colouring more brilliant. The internal evi- 
dence is all in favour of Titian. As an Italian type 
of the sixteenth century the picture is very remark- 
able. Her dazzling complexion, Venetian hair, 
gorgeous silks and imperious air produce an im- 
pression such as we associate with the splendour and 
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wickedness of Italian aristocracy of the quattrocento. 
Her face is attractive, but its expression dangerous. 
She looks as if she might have been cousin to Csesar 
Borgia. If painted by Titian, it must have been 
about the same time as the Madonna of the Roses^ 
when brilliant effects of colouring would seem to 
have been his guiding star. 

Titian's Flora is innocence personified. It may 
have been designed on a basis of portraiture like 
Titian's Madonnas, but it is quite possible to be- 
lieve that Titian created it after the fashion of 
Michel Angelo, without even a model, so regular 
are the features and so perfect the oval of the face. 
In this respect it resembles the Madonna della Sedia, 
and the same complaint has been made of it, namely, 
that it is an eclectic work and does not portray a 
real personage. This, however, is a narrow view to 
take of the subject. Considered as an ideal, it is 
one of the most elevated of Titian's creations, and 
deserves a place beside the Assunta and the Tribute 
Money. It represents a girl of seventeen pausing in 
her toilette for a moment of dreamy reflection, — 
after the fashion of human nature masculine and 
feminine. ' The portrait is less than half length, 
and she is clad in a light chemise with one breast 
uncovered, but nothing could be more guileless than 
her expression. Her large soft eyes seem full of 
maidenly fancies, and the reflective pose of the head 
gives the impress of a nature in which the impulses 
of womanhood are guarded by true refinement and 
feminine delicacy. It is the budding of the rose — 
which we cannot behold without a slightly pathetic 
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sense of its transitory nature. We recognise that 
Titian also felt this romantic pathos, and felt it 
deeply. The maiden changes ; what she is now she 
cannot remain : and this Titian has perpetuated so 
that we can always behold it. In her right hand 
she holds a bunch of roses and violets, and with 
the other she lifts up the thin lawn which has 
slipped from her shoulder, but her thoughts are 
elsewhere. The arrangement of her hair, in which 
a silken cord plays hide and seek, is particularly 
tasteful and charming. 

The colouring of this portrait — if portrait it can 
be called — is in perfect harmony with the subject : 
soft and subdued, mostly in broad planes of umber, 
delicately graded to warmer and cooler tones. It 
has a smoothnessof finish which vies with Raphael's 
most skilful work, and everyjnch of the canvas is 
painted with equal nicety. iH^lora represents the 
ruddy type of Italian beauty, and the rose on her 
cheek is shaded as delicately as any rose petal. In 
this also the picture is closely allied to the Madonna 
delta Sediay and was probably painted about the 
same time, that is in 1515 or 1516; but nothing is 
known concerning its origin. It has frequently 
been engraved, but never with success ; and a com- 
parison between the engravings of it and a Braun 
photograph indicates surprising discrepancies. Too 
much of its effect depends upon colour to be repro- 
duced by the burin. It was formerly in the Pitti 
palace, but now in the Uffizi. 

Titian's Violante long passed under the title of La 
Maitresse du Titien with the more vulgar portion 
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of humanity, but Crowe and Cavalcaselle have suc- 
ceeded in dissipating this scandal by tracing the 
subject to its true source, — namely, Laura Dianti, 
the second wife, and perhaps also mistress of Alfonso 
of Ferrara. They have, however, circulated an 
equally mischievous error by representing the VioU 
ante as an innocent picture and the Flora as a dubious 
one; whereas the reverse of this is evidently the 
case, as may be noticed in the expression of the eyes 
of these two women. Not that the Violante is in 
any sense an immodest painting, but it lacks the 
innocence and naive simplicity which is the principal 
charm of Titian's Flora. The record of Laura 
Dianti's life is a shadowy one, but she appears to 
have been of humble parentage, and perhaps the 
Italian counterpart of Madame de Maintenon. That 
she was sweet, loving and tender is as evident as 
her beauty, and coming after Lucretia Borgia she 
must have been a refreshing change to Alfonso. 

As the tone of the composition differs from that 
of the FlorUy so the colouring and treatment are 
adapted to this change. In the Flora the colours 
are subdued, the lights and shadows exceedingly 
delicate ; in the Violante the colouring is warm and 
brilliant, with decided contrasts of light and shade. 
Violante herself, or Laura as she should be called, 
is exposed to a light so bright as only rare beauty 
could endure. Like Flora, she is dressing her hair, 
and looks into a small mirror, which receives the re- 
flection of a larger glass held up by Alfonso at the 
side and back of her head. Alfonso is in so deep a 
shadow as to be only recognisable through inference, 
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and has even been mistaken for a portrait c 
himself. Yet the short, stubby nose and the peak 
of hair on Alfonso's forehead become evident on 
close inspection. The shadow that partially con- 
ceals him may have a mora! significance. Laura is 
more properly dressed than Flora, but her expres- 
sion is not so pure. It is self-conscious, and not 
.wholly free from vanity. Moreover, her hair is 
dyed after the Venetian fashion, and her left hand 
rests upon a box of ointment. The fair young soul 
has come under worldly influences, temptations 
which it has not the strength to resist. Yet she is 
still admirable, and attracts our sympathy by her 
beauty, her youthful sweetness and her guileless 
confidence in Alfonso. Her head has exactly the 
same pose as the Flora's, and their features are so 
closely alike and so regular as to suggest an ideal type 
in both instances. She is painted, however, with a 
bolder handling, and her drapery has not the exquis- 
ite grace of the delicate lawn which falls from Flora's 
bosom. The Violante is in the Louvre, No. 471. 

The painting called Titian's Bella in the Pitti 
palace would seem, like Raphael's Florentine For- 
narina, to be an ideal based on an original portrait. 
Its handling differs as much from the preceding as 
Murillo's handling is from Correggto's, and it re- 
sembles Murillo's handling in having a peculiar 
charm of its own, independent of colour, drawing 
and composition. The Bella is easily recognisable 
as a portrait of Leonora, Duchess of Urbino, — but 
such a portrait ! We say at once, Could the Duchess 



have been so magnificent, so perfect ? 
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" The light that rayed from her eyes 
Was tender and strong and true : 
She seemed like a peerless prize 
For the highest of men to woo.** 

In fact it is not the beauty of feature and complex- 
ion that we meet with here, but the beauty of 
character, of true womanliness, that is revealed to 
us. Her eyes are lai^e and lustrous, but we forget 
this in the calm steadiness of their expression, as we 
do the exquisite shape of her mouth in the quiet re- 
pose of her lips. For the first time we recognise 
that there is a centripetal force in woman, a power 
of endurance and resistance, which surpasses that of 
man; and that this woman before us might have 
been the axis round which the social life of an em- 
pire revolved. One who 

•• Never lacked gold, and yet went never gay ; 
Fled from her wish, and yet said now I may.** 



As she stands before us, erect without constraint 
and proud without hauteur, she seems in the frank 
serenity of her expression to be a sufficient answer 
to any question we might ask of her. She is evi- 
dently married ; she knows the world and does not 
fear it ; she controls her own destiny as she controls 
her inclination. She is not only fair in face, but 
fair-minded. Among all the fine qualities which 
we attribute to her, self-poise is the most conspicu- 
ous. Here we have those powers which give sove- 
reignty* in this world — wisdom, beauty and 
strength happily united; and we recognise at last 

* Goethe*s MUrchen. 
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the true grandeur of womanhood. The dark crim- 
son of her silk brocade, subdued by innumerable 
shadows, harmonises with the intellectual quality of 
the design. 

Titian's Bella could not have been painted 
before 1 532, when Leonora Gonzaga was forty years 
old and more. The portrait does not represent a 
woman of that age, and the question is whether 
Titian produced such a youthful appearance by 
pure force of imagination, or was assisted in this by 
an earlier portrait. In the Vienna gallery there is 
a portrait of Leonora's mother, Isabella d'Este, 
which Titian could not have painted at an earlier 
date although Isabella was then close upon sixty, 
and in this portrait she appears as a girl of sixteen. 
The date of this picture has been fortunately ascer- 
tained,* and it coincides with the opinion previously 
expressed by connoisseurs. As a portrait, however, 
it is not satisfactory. Isabella's dress and acces- 
sories are painted in a similar manner to the Bella, 
but her face has an ill-defined expression such as 
might be expected from the copy of a portrait by an 
inferior artist. The literal art of the fifteenth cen- 
tury is apparent beneath the more cultured skill of 
the sixteenth. It does not produce a magnetic im- 
pression like Titian's Bella ; and if the two portraits 
were painted at the same time it must have caused 
Isabella d'Este no slight disappointment. In fact 
she appears in it as a rather unamiable young person. 
Did Titian feel an interest in one instance, inspired 
by the personality of the woman, which failed him 
" C. and C.'s Titian, i., 366. 
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in the other ? This it is impossible to answer ; and 
the problem is complicated still further by the por- 
trait of Leonora, which must have been painted 
about the same time and represents her as a woman 
of forty ought to appear. It is possible that, after 
painting the Duchess of Urbino as she was, Titian 
conceived the design of an ideal duchess in the full 
bloom of womanhood, on which he bestowed the 
features of Leonora Gonzaga ; as Leonardo created 
an ideal from the wife of his friend Giocondo. 

Titian's earliest portrait of his daughter Lavinia 
is in the Ecce Homo at Vienna, and represents her as 
a girl of fifteen, with light golden hair and a pearly 
complexion. The picture therefore could not have 
been painted later than 1540. In the Berlin Mu- 
seum we meet with her again, three or four years 
older, with darker hair, a perfectly oval face, and 
carrying a silver dish before her, on which the most 
luscious fruits are heaped. To harmonise with such 
a motive the features of Lavinia, as Morelli notices, 
have been somewhat idealised, and she is dressed in 
a figured silk of deep yellow to give a general colour 
tone to the composition. It is at once a portrait, a 
fruit piece and an imaginative study. 

Lavinia bends slightly backward to support the 
weight of the fruit ; her hair is rolled back gracefully 
under a jewelled crescent, and her light mantle falls 
in a loop from her shoulders relieving a bust like pink 
snow. The painting of her neck is of itself a most 
interesting study. Slashed sleeves, a necklace of Ro- 
man pearls and a girdle of chased silver, produce 
a princely richness of effect. Her face, however. 
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though of a pleasant. Ingenuous expression, 
neither beautiful nor especially attractive. Admir- 
able as is the taste of her decoration, her fine raiment 
seems like a barrier between us and the innocence 
of her nature. She lacks the domestic charm of 
Titian's Violante and the pensive depth of "Wx^ Flora. 
As yet there is no cloud upon her horizon, no 
struggle in her Hfe; and her face betrays neither 
aflection nor experience. 

Yet it is a perfect work of art, and one of the 
finest examples of Titian's later handling. Lavinia's 
features, especially her eyes, are painted with such 
indescribable delicacy that it is difficult to distin- 
guish the strokes of the brush; but time and study 
have not been wasted on drapery and background, 
— which, except the piece of distant landscape, are 
treated with a boldness and vigour unknown at the 
commencement of the sixteenth century. This 
rougher setting serves as a relief to Titian's more 
delicate touches on the face and hands; there is 
neither haste nor carelessness in it, but every stroke 
hits the mark. It was at this time that Tintoretto 
began to develop that rougher manner of handling 
for which he has been so distinguished, and it can- 
not be doubted that Titian's example had its in- 
fluence on him. To say that the dish of fruit is 
painted with equal perfection is inconsiderable 
praise; much more important are the skilful distri- 
bution of light and shade and the subordination of 
so many bright colours in one harmonious glow, as 
if the whole canvas was illumined by the rays of a 
setting sun. There are grander compositions in the 
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Berlin Museum, — Guide's Two Prophets and Mu- 
rillo's Magdalen^ — ^but by comparing them with the 
Lavinia it is easy to recognise the superior mastery 
of Titian*s brush. 

Four or five years later, or perhaps in his seventy- 
fifth year, he painted the charming lady with a 
palmetto fan in the Dresden Museum, which may 
be accepted as the true portrait of Lavinia, un- 
adorned and unidealised. She was married to Cor- 
nelio Sarcinelli at the age of twenty-five, and Ridolfi 
speaks of her repeatedly as '' Cornelia" Vecelli. 
This portrait may have been painted shortly before 
that. She is dressed in white brocade, and orna- 
mented very simply with Roman pearb in her wavy 
hair and about her wrists. Morelli suggests that it 
may have been her wedding costume. Her com- 
plexion is of the fairest, and the folds of her dress 
are shaded with delicate tints of orpiment and bluish 
grey. There is a certain stiffness in her figure, 
which would seem to belong to Lavinia, — for we 
notice it also in the Berlin painting, — ^but the atti- 
tude is natural and prepossessing. It is essentially 
a portrait, and yet painted in the full tide of artistic 
feeling. 

Three times again, if not more, did Titian paint 
his beloved daughter; once as Salome^ in the Es- 
curial at Madrid, again as a maiden holding a casket, 
in the Cowper gallery at Panshanger,* and finally as 
a middle-aged woman. No. 171, in the Dresden Mu- 
seum, which must have been painted after Titian 
was ninety — a pathetic witness of his declining skill 



^ See C. and C/s Tititm, u., 136. 
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and of the fading beauty of Lavinia. In all these 
portraits, however, she appears as a contented, sen- 
sible person, such as may have been a comfort to 
her husband and her father. Ridolfi refers to a 
portrait of her in which she holds a ** salver with 
two melons," perhaps a variant on the Berlin com- 
position. 

Of Titian's two sons, the elder, Pomponio, entered 
the Church and became a canon; while Orazio 
learned his father's art, and as a natural conse- 
quence became his assistant. In Titian's extreme 
old age Orazio may well have taken the lead, and 
but for his death in 1576 he might also have become 
distinguished. 

The Repentant Magdalen in the Pitti palace may 
be added to this series for the sake of contrast. No 
other of Titian's paintings is characterised by such 
vigorous coarseness of conception, and the handling 
corresponds to this. She certainly is not beautiful, 
but the physical in her so dominates over the intel- 
lectual that it is difficult to believe that her peni- 
tence will be of long duration. For the moment, 
however, she is in the very abyss of grief, and her 
long auburn tresses swathed about her body give an 
effect of wild intensity to her feeling of contrition. 
As she previously surrendered herself to her love, 
so she now surrenders herself to the passion of re- 
morse ; and this is expressed with such broad, 
vigorous strokes — as if a thunderstorm had swept 
over the canvas. The picture would seem to have 
been painted — like many of Tintoretto's — with 
the energy and rapidity with which men act at a 
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conflagration or during a storm at sea. The effect is 
suited to the design; and while we are impressed 
by its powerful tout ensemble^ we wonder under what 
influences Titian could have produced such an 
esoteric work. His Magdalen is a type of semi- 
barbarous health, but its colouring is magnificent. 
It is one of the relics of the generous patronage of 
the Duke of Urbino. 

GREAT RELIGIOUS PICTURES. 

The St. Mark Enthroned in the well-known church 
called La Salute is one of the few paintings by 
Titian with which we dislike to associate his name. 
How he came to perpetrate so ordinary a design, 
united with such heaviness of drawing, it is by no 
means easy to understand. The throne of St. Mark 
is a round stone block, like a huge drum, with a 
piece of carpet like a Turkish rug dependent before 
it ; and his attitude is the best example of the mock- 
heroic manner that can be imagined. His head is 
drawn back in a posture of defiance, and his right 
foot extended before him as far as possible; his 
left foot is withdrawn in an equally theatrical man- 
ner, and his face has a mildness of expression 
which contrasts strangely with this bold position. 
Fra Angelico represented the Evangelists in similar 
attitudes in his Vatican frescos, but also as hovering 
on the clouds and with an inspired expression suited 
to the situation, but Titian, by bringing his St. Mark 
down to the earth, or to a stone post, has only suc- 
ceeded in making him unpleasantly conspicuous. 
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Four saints stand at the foot of the throne, of 
whom St. Sebastian, quite nude, with an arrow 
sticking in his body, is the only one we are able to 
identify. Their heads are fine, and so is the colour- 
ing of their vestments, — one in a bright scarlet robe, 
— but their faces are not saintly, with the exception, 
perhaps, of the one behind St. Sebastian, while 
their attitudes are decidedly prosaic. The picture 
is a strange union of quattrocento forms and cinque- 
cento skill, without any definite intellectual animus. 
Its relationship to Giorgione's Madonna at Caste]- 
franco is evident in the arrangement of the figures 
and the pose of St. Sebastian, the only one that 
has any grace or style; but the poetic vitality of 
Giorgione is absent. We do not know exactly when 
it was painted, but probably between 1 510 and 1515. 

The Madonna and Saints in the Colonna palace 
at Rome, however, is a painting that fills one with 
delight. It differs so essentially from all other Ma- 
donnas that, accustomed as we are to find the key- 
note of their action in the sympathetic relation of 
mother and child, we do not readily penetrate its 
motive. What makes all their faces look so grave ? 
Then we notice that St. Jerome at the extreme 
right of the oblong canvas is reading from the Bible, 
The others are all listening, even the Virgin and the 
infant Jesus, who, catching his mother's dress at the 
throat with one hand and her veil with the other, 
leans backward toward St, Jerome with a more than 
childish interest. The Madonna, whose classic face 
wears a beautifuly grave expression, watches the 
movements of her precious boy, but her mind 
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called by Venetians Santi Zanipolo, A cinque-cento 
copy has, however, been placed in its original posi- 
tion, and there is also an excellent modern copy in 
the School of Fine Arts in Paris. Although the 
original is lost, as with all truly great works of art, 
the composition still possesses a certain interest and 
value, St. Peter and a brother monk are overtaken 
in a wild, desolate wood by an assassin who has 
been sent by the przetor to despatch them. The 
saint falls to the ground hopeless of escape, while 
his companion turns to fly in an agony of terror. 
Marian Evans, who saw the painting shortly before 
its destruction, describes the expression on this 
monk's face as one of the most vivid and intense 
that could be imagined. If Titian ever succeeded 
in drawing a iigure it\ active motion, it is certainly 
here. The assassin draws back his sword to thrust 
it into St. Peter, who stretches out his arm against 
the blow, while his face is turned to heaven and is 
illuminated by the light from two cherubs who, 
soaring through the trees above, carry a palm branch, 
emblem of his spiritual reward. The wild aspect of 
the storm-beaten wood lends its influence to the 
tragical scene that is enacted within it. Even the 
limbs of the trees have an expressive grandeur of 
design. 

How different this is from Correggio's Martyrdom 
of St. Placidus and St. Flavia, in which the death 
wounds are received with smiling faces — much 
beyond the power of human self-control and resig- 
nation! Ruskin has complained of Titian that he 
never painted but one genuinely religious picture, — 
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and the authenticity of that has lately been ques- 
tioned, — but the truth of human nature was a gospel 
to Titian, one which he thoroughly respected. He 
had no intention of representing the impossible, and 
he knew that shrinking from death was not to be 
avoided by the most determined resolution. Yet 
there have been instances when death has been ac- 
cepted in a more dignified manner than he has repre- 
sented it here : in the death of Cicero, who dismissed 
his servants and faced his murderers alone, and in 
that of Pertinax, who said, " Strike, if it be for the 
good of Rome," and in many others. Titian has 
conceived the martyrdom of St. Peter in a refined 
manner, but he has not risen to lofty moral heights 
in its delineation. 

The Madonna painted for the Pesaro family, and 
now in the church of the Frari at Venice, marks the 
transition in Venetian art from the naive simplicity 
of Giorgione to the studied and magnificent cere- 
monial of Veronese ; and this transition appears in 
the development of an artist who was in himself 
neither naive nor ceremonial. Titian's lack of a de- 
cided individuality has already been noticed, and it 
was thus he became more than any other Venetian 
painter representative of the national character dur- 
ing the long term of his public activity. 

The scene of the Pesaro Madonna is laid in the 
portico of a church or temple, and its action would 
not appear to have a very definite character. The 
shafts of two immense Doric columns divide the 
picture vertically, but their lines are broken above 
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by a floating cloud in which Titian's two famiUar 
cherubs are disporting themselves; one holding a 
large cross with his back to the spectator, and the 
other hovering recumbent. The Virgin and Child, 
a dignified, scholarly saint reading the Bible, and a 
knight holding the banner of the Pesaro family, 
form a descending series under the porch. In front 
a number of saints kneel upon the pavement with 
their hands united in prayer, very pious and dignified 
in their expression. Among these appears the head 
and shoulders of a boy page — introduced probably 
for contrast — who, wearied with the ceremony, has 
turned round, as boys sometimes do in church, with 
an expression so sweet and ingenuous that he is 
generally conceded to be the most interesting figure 
in the painting. The whole composition has a 
sacerdotal rather than a religious tone. There does 
not appear to be a very sympathetic relation be- 
tween the Madonna and her child, for their faces 
are turned in nearly opposite directions, and the at- 
tendant saints have a decidedly conventional aspect. 
The scene does not carry us back to the Judea of 
Bible narrative, but is more like the religious serv- 
ices in a modern church. The lack of intellectual 
interest is measurably atoned for by its magnificent 
etTects of colour, which feast the eyes with a sensuous 
impression of the first magnitude. The marble 
columns add to the splendour of the painting, but 
they also render its effect more conventional and 
cold. It was painted by Titian in his fiftieth year. 
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when he painted the great Ecce Homo in the Vienna 
gallery, the largest of all his pictures outside of Ven- 
ice, and one in which the tendency of his later 
period is still more conspicuous. The Pesaro Ma- 
donna is distinguished by a classic simplicity of 
arrangement and dignified repose, such as never 
failed Titian in the vigour of his manhood ; but in 
the Ecce Homo of Vienna there is an irregularity of 
grouping which almost gives the effect of confusion, 
and this, considering the presence of a high Roman 
official, can hardly be considered essential to the 
subject. The influence of Michel Angelo is also 
perceptible in it, as in a few other pictures designed 
after his visit to Rome — and this influence is by no 
means to its advantage. The picture is dated 1543. 
No doubt Pietro Aretino 'was complimented to 
have Pontius Pilate represented in his likeness, but 
the satyr physiognomy of the Venetian cynic is not 
well suited to our idea of a Roman governor, nor is 
his attitude sufficiently spirited and commanding. 
Both Pilate and the figure of Christ beside him are 
heavily drawn and lacking in the finer qualities of 
design. All artists after Raphael's death must have 
found themselves exposed between two dangers in 
the treatment of religious subjects, — either that of 
unconscious imitation or of making too great an 
effort for novelty, — and the fear of one may have 
sometimes driven them into the arms of the other. 
Engravings were being circulated everywhere, and 
critics were as numerous as engravings. That con- 
templative repose, in which the grandest works of 
art are conceived, was no longer possible. Ham- 
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pered in this manner, it is no wonder that the genius 
of painting deserted Italy toward the close of the 
sixteenth century, only to reappear after the public 
mind had rested like fallow soil for fifty years or 
more. The desire of the human race for novelty is 
an integral element in what is called progress, and 
progress may be downward as well as upward. 

A Michelangelesque effect is not only perceptible 
in the figures of Christ and Pilate standing at the 
entrance of the government building, but the two 
men beside the steps at the extreme left of the 
picture are still more foreign to Titian's customary 
manner. One of them is a centurion, resting in a 
rather unsoldierly attitude upon his shield, and the 
other a youthful idler who is being attacked by 
a spiteful cur. Strangely enough, the centurion's 
shield bears the device of the Austrian double- 
eagle.* A number of Jewish fanatics are gesticu- 
lating at the foot of the stairway, and a group of 
horsemen with an old, obese priest in front balances 
the composition on the right. Between these two 
divisions of the assembled crowd there is a beautiful 
portrait of Titian's daughter Lavinia, holding a 
young boy by the arm, while an older boy of 
refined appearance looks over her shoulder at a 
mounted officer who would seem to be a portrait of 
the Duke of Urbino. 

This minor group redeems the composition. Who 
Lavinia represents and why she appears there might 
be difficult to explain, but her purity and loveliness 

* Pcobabl; because Ihe picture was painted originally for a Ftem- 
bli merchant. See Phillips's Tilian, ii., 54. 
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remind us of Shakespeare's saying, *' So shines 
a good deed in a naughty world." The counten- 
ance of Christ is also pathetic and affecting, when 
we have become accustomed to his bushy beard and 
dishevelled hair, but we forget Christ and Pilate 
and all the angry mob in contemplating this radiant 
maiden, whose purity guards the destiny of the race. 
Her head is inclined reflectively, and she seems 
quite unconscious of the tumult around her: her 
innocence and the child she holds are her best 
protectors. 

The architecture, as in Titian's other Ecce HotnOy 
is peculiarly hard and repellent ; but the colouring 
shows that at sixty-six his power of the brush was 
still undiminished. 

The Presentation of the Virgin in the Venetian 
Academy may have been painted in Titian's seven- 
tieth year, although an earlier date is sometimes as- 
signed to it.^ In all respects, even in its colouring, 
a contrast to the Ecce Homo of Vienna, we cannot 
but marvel how much Titian has made of such a 
simple subject. The presentation of the future 
Madonna in the Jewish synagogue could only have 
a significance in view of her ultimate importance to 
the human race, and how was an artist to give an 
intimation of this ? In the midst of palatial archi- 
tecture, and from out a throng of assembled nota- 
bles, the timid girl advances alone up a long flight of 
steps to the high priest, who awaits her with kindly 
aspect before the entrance of the temple. Drawn 
with all youthful grace and childlike simplicity, and 
with a halo about her like the mild radiance of a 
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hidden sun, she forms the centre of attraction fo| 
the spectator, as she is intended to be to the specta^ 
tors on the canvas. The least of all in that brillianfl^ 
scene, slie is rendered important by the imaginativol 
instinct of the pencil, which Titian himself might 
not be able to explain. In the Vienna Ecce Homo 
the conspicuousness of Lavinia detracts from the 
unity of the composition, but here an equally charm- 
ing ideal figure forms the central object of one of 
the most extensive designs. 

The group of aristocratic Venetians at the foot of 
the staircase is painted in Titian's best portrait 
manner. Their air of good breeding is as prominent 
as the good taste and elegance of their attire. Three 
centuries of civilisation have hardly produced finer 
types of ladies and gentlemen — to judge by exter- 
nal indications. The lady with the long, floating 
veil close to the steps is remarkable for the grace 
and dignity of her drawing, and the high priest — in 
Venetian costume — has a no less distinguished bear- 
ing; but the old woman with her basket of eggs 
seated at one side is more interesting than either. 
For her, and for all who labour and are heavy laden, 
this ceremony has an exceptional significance. 
Where have we seen this grand old woman before ? 
Truly, she resembles Michel Angelo's Cumsean 
Sibyl, though with a somewhat different head-dress. 
The nobleman in the rear of the central group would 
seem to have been a portrait of Alvise Mocenigo, 
who was Doge at the time of the battle of Lepanto. 

The Presentation of the Virgin represents a cere- 
mony, but it is not of a ceremonial character in the 
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sense that the Pesaro Madonna is ceremonial. In 
this instance, Titian has relieved the subject of all 
adventitious conditions, such as would give it an 
appearance of worldly pride, and has endowed it 
with a highly spiritual quality, while in the other 
he has replaced the modest simplicity which we asso- 
ciate with the childhood of Jesus by an imposing 
pageantry such as properly belongs to an established 
church in the fulness of its authority. In both 
paintings the architecture has a slightly chilling 
effect, but in ^^Presentation of the Virgin it shows 
that Titian might have rivalled Giotto and Michel 
Angelo in that profession, if circumstances had 
called him to it. Venice is par excellence the city 
of architecture, but there is nowhere in it a palace of 
such elegant proportions, such exquisite mouldings, 
as that which serves as a background to the figures 
of the Virgin and the high priest ; nor is the build- 
ing beyond, with its suggestion of Byzantine taste, 
in any respect inferior to it. The Venetian obelisk 
is introduced to the left, and in the opening appears 
a glimpse of two craggy dolomites. 

PORTRAITS. 

In respect to the excellence of portraits, it should 
always be considered whether the portrait is a verit- 
able likeness of the person it is intended to repre- 
sent, or has been idealised into an imaginative work. 
Leonardo da Vinci surpassed all other artists, even 
Michel Angelo, in vitality, — in the life-giving faculty, 
— and his portrait of himself has no rival. No one but 
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Leonardo could have painted the eyes in that leonine 
face, for only Leonardo had such eyes to paint them 
with ! This, La Belle Ferroniire in the Louvre, and 
Leonardo's portrait of an unknown painter in the 
Brera gallery, form a group by themselves. Ra- 
phael's portrait of himself in the Uffizi collection is 
probably the only one which he did not idealise. 
His Donna Velata and the Florentine Fornarina 
have nearly the same expression in their eyes, un- 
like as they are in other respects ; and so have the 
portraits of Bindo Altoviti at Munich, and of the 
young man resting his chin on his arm in the Louvre. 
Raphael transformed all his material into a sub- 
stance like his own personality. For the faithful ^ 
rendering of external appearance and prominent j 
mental traits there has never been a painter like Hol- 
bein; but Holbein's art was not Italian art, not the 
art of Raphael and Titian. 

Giorgione's portraits are in most respects the op- 
posite of Holbein's. His chief peculiarity consisted 
in idealising the shape of the head, and besides 
this he imbued them with the tone of his own 
inscrutable nature. Titian at first imitated him 
in this, as he did in other respects; and in the 
Louvre portrait, known as the Jeune Homme au 
Gantj the close relation of the two masters is 
plainly perceptible ; as it is also in the equally fine 
portrait of a middle-aged man resting his right hand 
on the hilt of a sword. No. 2604 in the same gallery ; 
as also in two portraits of Venetian noblemen in 
the church of La Salute, and in the portrait of 
Jacopo da Pesaro, otherwise called ** Baflo," in the 
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Antwerp Museum. The portrait of ** Baffo " can 
be definitely dated at 1503, and was therefore exe- 
cuted, perhaps with the two in La Salute, during 
Gioi^one's lifetime ; but the Jeune Homme au Gant 
is painted with that masterly ease and smoothness 
which Titian in his slow development only acquired 
at a later time. It may be dated even as late as 
1516. 

No. 2600 in the Louvre is closely allied to No. 
2604; a keen Italian face, full of culture and in- 
telligence. The right arm rests on the hip, a 
favourite attitude for portraiture with Titian. The 
colouring is dark, rich and impressive. He wears 
no ornament, and only his face and the ruffled shirt 
beneath his chin are in the light. The features so 
closely resemble those in the portrait No. mi in 
the Pinacothek at Munich as to lead to the supposi- 
tion that it is either an eariier likeness of the same 
person or one of his younger brother. The former 
is the more probable supposition, but who this dis- 
tinguished man may have been, that was twice 
painted by Titian, has not yet been determined. 

The portrait No. mi in the Old Pinacothek at 
Munich attracted the attention of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, who remarked concerning it the advantage of 
a deep shadow to subdue the effect of an unconven- 
tional position. Caesar Borgia was painted in nearly 
the same attitude, with his arms akimbo. This man 
also may have been distinguished in his time, but 
who he could haVe been cannot even be surmised. 
He stands before us now, as he stood before Titian, 
a resolute and commanding presence, confident in 
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his superior ability, as well as in his rank as a nobli 
man. The whole painting has a sombre gravit 
which harmonises wonderfully with the expressioi 
of his face. As in the preceding, the lighted portion 
of the canvas is exceedingly small. It is astonishing 
how the different effects of figure, material and 
background could be rendered by tints so closely 
allied. The face is not an attractive one, and while, 
it was still considered a portrait of Aretino, variou! 
sinister expressions were attributed to it; yet the 
eyes, which may have been slightly enlarged in the 
drawing, have an imaginative rather than a worldly 
expression. He has the aspect of a diplomat, who 
has already been concerned in great political events. 

The Jeune Homme au Gaiit is not in itself a more 
poetic subject, but Titian has added that element to 
it as he did to his Flora and Violante. Morel 
refers to it as one of the most perfect examples 
Titian's noontide genius. It represents a youth 
large and fairly regular features but without an; 
special mark of distinction. His eyes, like those ii 
the preceding portrait, have an imaginative expres 
sion, and he wears a glove on his left hand, but: 
nothing would be more difficult than to explain.' 
the peculiar impression this portrait conveys. It is' 
highly Giorgionesque, and has a tone that evident!; 
belongs to the artist rather than to the Individ 
personified. 

No less distinguished is the Louvre portrait N< 
2604 — not only a nobleman but a man of ahilityi 
His face, like the others', is thrown into relief 
its dark surroundings ; and how much richer 
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effect of this sober colouring of Titian than the scar- 
let robes of popes and cardinals ! The portrait at 
Hampton Court, which is called by the name of 
Alessandro dei Medici, also belongs to this class, 
but is not so favourable a subject. It is hardly pos- 
sible that it represents the Duke Alessandro. These 
fine portraits were disposed of by indigent Venetian 
families during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, with, such names attached as might en- 
hance their value. 

The Girl in the Fur Cloak in the Vienna gallery is 
related to Titian's work much as the Forfiarina in 
the Barberini palace is related to Raphael's. We 
discover in it at once the model or original from 
which the Venus and Cupid of the Uffizi, the Venus 
of Madrid, and the Venus with the Mirror were de- 
rived. Like the Barberini Fornarina, she is a young 
woman of finely regular features and a full, generous 
figure, but evidently uneducated. She has thrown 
a fur cloak about her shoulders, plainly for pictorial 
effect, and seems half ashamed of her partial nudity. 
It is this expression which shows the portrait, and 
the same is true of the Fornarina, who had much 
more reason for it. As a work of art it illustrates 
breadth of treatment rather than delicacy of execu- 
tion, and Titian may have left large portions of it to 
his assistants ; but the flesh tints are his own, and it 
is on this that the portrait chiefly depends for its 
effect. 

A new era in portraiture opened for Titian in 
1516 through his acquaintance with Alfonso of Fer- 
rara. The Venetian nobility formed a class by 
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themselves with a style of their own, but at Ferrara" 
and Mantua he encountered men of a different 
stamp, the independent Italian princes, who both 
from their importance and their decided individual- 
ity made a more strongly objective impression on 
him. From this time forth Titian's portraits are 
more literal and highly individualised — and in fact 
are more what portraits should be — than those 
which he had previously painted; while a few ex- 
ceptional studies, like his Bella and the Lavinia in 
Berlin, are obviously developed into imaginative 
works. He adheres more closely to the truth of 
nature than before, and at the same time succeeds 
in giving these counterfeits of human life a perfect 
artistic finish. 

His portrait of Alfonso d'Este is now in the 
Madrid gallery, and has already been referred to. It 
is a strongly characteristic likeness; but the typical 
painting of this class is the portrait of Francesco 
Maria, Duke of Urbino, in the Uffizi. In it we are 
brought face to face with an extinct species of man 
—a steel-clad warrior of the Middle Ages, who is at 
once a hardened athlete, a diplomat, and a gentle- 
man of refined taste. Francesco Maria's life was as 
full of adventure as one of Scott's novels. In the 
most stormy years of Italian history he always man- 
aged to maintain himself either by the courage of the 
lion or the cunning of the fox — often both together. 
An exile at the age of seventeen, he returned to 
Italy si."c years later to play a desperate part in the 
wars of Julius II., assassinating a cardinal in the 
presence of the Pope himself. The supremacy of 
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Julius was succeeded by that of the Medici, the 
Medici by Charles V., and yet amid all political 
vicissitudes Francesco Maria always turned up on 
his feet. He was both general and gladiator, states- 
man and desperado, living in the midst of luxury and 
yet obliged to keep himself in constant training. 
As we look at him, cased in steel to the neck, tough- 
ness is the only word that expresses the aspect 
of his face. The crisp black beard, strongly set 
aquiline nose, and eyes ** wearied yet unweariable," 
denote a person of tremendous energy — naturally 
good, but forced into a peculiar mould by the 
pressure of events. The character of the man is so 
evident that it forces itself upon us with a power of 
impression from which there is no escape. It is a 
veritable man, a Shakespearian portrait,* and there 
is not a touch of flattery upon the panel. 

Much as we admire the Jeune Homme au Ganty it 
must be confessed that the portrait in the Pitti 
palace, which tradition celebrates as the Duke of 
Norfolk, affords a clearer sense of human personal- 
ity. It may not represent a Duke of Norfolk, but 
the man has every mark of an Englishman, of the 
nervous sanguine temperament. He has not a 
strong face like the Duke of Urbino, but wins our 
sympathy by his dignified modesty of demeanour, 
and the slightly worried expression which tells of a 
course in life steered amid many dangers — as well 
might be during the reign of Henry VIII. It 

* The Duke of Urbino was evidently a dramatic character ; one 
of those who always act out themselves in a pronounced manner. 
Julius II. may have been the reverse of this. 
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cannot have been the old Duke of Norfolk, uncle 
to Anne Boleyn, who succeeded to Wolsey's influ- 
ence and was the real power behind the throne. 
More Ukely it was the portrait of an English envoy 
to the Venetian government, which afterward had 
this name ascribed to it for mercantile purposes. 

In the portrait of the gay Ippolito dei Medicf, 
also in the Pitti collection, the picturesqueness of his 
Hungarian costume may have led Titian to revert 
to his earlier style of portraiture, as may be noticed 
in the drawing of the eyes and the softer shading 
of the face. It must have been painted after Ippo- 
lito's return from the Turkish expedition in 1533. 
It attracts more attention than the preceding, but 
is not nearly so fine a portrait. 



There were three stages to Titian's portrait 
painting; first noblemen, then princes and finally 
kings, popes and emperors. Few visitors pass 
through the Louvre so hurriedly as not to notice his 
profile portrait of Francis I., who is credited with 
having killed five men at the battle of Pavia with his 
own hand, Titian never went to Paris, and Francis 
never travelled beyond Pavia in Italy; so that we 
may presume this to have been an elaborated copy 
of another portrait, by some French artist — which 
may explain the slightly theatrical pose of the head. 
Such a portrait cannot be equal to one that is 
studied from life, but it is remarkable how much 
vitality Titian has infused into it, considering espe- 
cially the difficulty of giving expression to a profile 
view. The King, however, had an exceptionally 
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strong profile, and this Titian made the most of. 
His sagacious nose, frowning eye, and more than 
resolute chin, with a decided hauteur in the carriage 
of the head, produce the impression of a ruler who 
enjoyed ruling, and could manage the affairs of his 
kingdom without advice from anyone. We also 
recognise in it the manly frankness, which was the 
finest trait in the many-sided character of Francis. 
Titian has also taken advantage of his royal costume 
to produce an effect of colour in this portrait such as 
may properly be styled regal. He looks like a man 
of powerful physique, and with intellect sufficient 
to balance it. 

Vasari states that Titian went to Bologna in 1530 
to meet the Emperor Charles V. and there painted 
a portrait of him in full armour ; and that he painted 
a second portrait of him at the same place in 1532. 
This is quite possible, but as the second portrait is 
nowhere to be found at the present date the accur- 
acy of Vasari in this instance has been questioned. 
It was natural that Titian should exert himself to 
the utmost to please such a patron, and this Emperor 
in armour is certainly a masterpiece of skill, but it 
suffers from an incongruity which Titian was power- 
less to prevent, and which becomes apparent at first 
sight. The suit of armour on the Duke of Urbino 
becomes him admirably, for he was the right man to 
wear it; but Charles was always more of a priest 
than a soldier, and his attempt to escape from the 
Elector Moritz of Saxony in the disguise of an old 
woman always seems characteristic of the man. He 
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was a fairly good diplomat, but no general, and like 
many another in his position, he was most anxious 
to be taken for exactly what he was not. He might 
even have been willing to have lost the battle of 
Pavia, if in that way he could have won the renown 
as a soldier of his rival Francis I. The pallid, almost 
sickly face, that surmounts the suit of armour in 
Titian's portrait of him, looks anything but heroic. 
The strong point in Charles's character was his 
warm-heartedness, — he even wept at the death of the 
Elector Moritz, who outwitted and defeated him, — 
and under other circumstances Titian might have 
made this trait prominent, but with the suit of ar- 
mour and its influence at the time on the Emperor's 
mind only an incongruity was possible. There is a 
portrait of Charles in the Berlin Museum as a golden- 
haired, blue-eyed boy at the age of twelve, which is 
very winning and a much more harmonious design. 
After all, Titian's noblest portrait is his own. 
What greater sitter did he ever portray than him- 
self ? Urbino was a captain of men, Alfonso d'Este 
a nobleman and patron, Charles a grand accident 
of fortune, but Titian was one of the world's 
geniuses such as only a few can be counted in a 
thousand years. He did not, like many artists, in- 
troduce his own portrait in historical pictures, and 
does not appear to have painted himself till near the 
age of sixty. Of the two portraits in the Uffizi 
and at Berlin both are painted with the most scru- 
pulous fidelity, but the latter remains partially un- 
finished in the accessories, and therefore should 
be accounted a replica. He has represented 
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himself in the attitude of scrutinising his own like- 
ness, as he was wont to do others* — with those eyes 
of his accustomed to distinguish the most delicate 
shadows, the most evanescent tints. He wears an 
artist's cap high up on his forehead, a fur-bordered 
cloak and a heavy gold chain which sparkles on his 
breast. There is something most impressive in the 
aspect or contour of his forehead ; it seems as if his 
genius were indicated there even more plainly than 
in his eyes. His figure emerges from deep, rich 
shadows in this portrait, as his genius emerged out 
of obscurity thirty or forty years earlier. 

Did Titian realise what he was doing when he 
perpetuated the lineaments of his friend Aretino in 
the portrait of the Pitti palace ? Truly no words 
could describe more plainly the character of this 
scurrilous writer. He has the eager, crafty look of 
the adventurer — eyes cunning as a pig's — united 
with an expression of the coarsest sensuality. A 
keen intellectual life there was in him no doubt, but 
not a refined feature or redeeming lineament. Even 
his figure is of a heavy, bearish type, and his osten- 
tatious dress does not compare pleasantly with the 
gravely simple costume of the Venetian nobility. 
The portrait is at least fair testimony of Titian's 
truthfulness, and suggests that his earlier Giorgion- 
esque portraits were not idealised from any intention 
to flatter his patrons, but rather from the desire to 
endow them with a superior artistic quality. It is 
one of the paintings in the Pitti that no traveller 
should overlook, both on Titian's account and for the 
lesson it conveys. Diogenes had his value in Greek 
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philosophy, for he was at least genuine and 
ent, but no word of value ever came to mankind from 
Aretino. He was an Italian fetich, and his import- 
ance was owing to a national weakness of his time — 
to a lack of reverence for things serious and sacred. 

After two thousand years Rome is still the most 
interesting of cities. An hundred years ago Goethe 
considered it the centre of the world— the point of 
union between the past and the present. Can it be 
doubted that if Titian had gone there in his thirtieth 
year the same influences that enlarged and elevated 
the art of Raphael would have acted on him also, 
and much to his advantage; but he was sixty-eight 
when Paul III., the Farnese Pope, invited him to 
come, and then he was too old to profit much by 
the experience. Yet, it must have been the great 
event of his life, and he naively admitted that he 
ought to have made the journey twenty years earlier. 
He was received with great distinction by the Pope, 
cordially welcomed by Michel Angelo and waited 
upon by Vasari, who conducted him to the Vatican, 
the ruins of ancient Rome and to the various 
palaces. With what eyes did Titian behold the 
frescos in the Sistine Chapel and the Raphael 
camere ? Vasari has only recorded that Michel 
Angelo called on Titian while he was painting his 
Dana'e, and afterwards remarked that if Titian's 
drawing had been equal to his colouring he would 
have been the greatest of painters.* We all 

♦ The Daaae, however, is almost exceplional among Titinn's pict- 
ureE for its supeiior diawing. 
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acknowledge the force of this, and yet behind the 
drawing there is the mental conception, which cor- 
responds to the idea in YXz-to^s forms ^ and in regard 
to which Titian's inferiority to the three great Flor- 
entines was quite as decided. 

Titian came to Rome to work, and not to be lion- 
ised. There was little enough vanity in his nature, 
and although he sometimes made use of the patent 
of equeSy or cavalier, conferred on him by Charles 
v., there is no evidence that he prided himself much 
thereon. The large portrait of Paul III. with his 
two nephews, now in the Museo Borbonico^ besides 
other orders like the Venus with the Organ-Player y 
must have given him sufficient occupation, and he 
had learned, as all great men do, that work is the 
balance wheel without which genius becomes a dan- 
gerous possession. 

His portrait of Paul III. is almost too characteris- 
tic; so much so that we wonder if it really gave 
satisfaction. The crafty old Pope, bowed with age, 
is seated by a table, and turns his face to Ottavio 
Farnese, who approaches him with the cringing air 
of a courtier soliciting a favour. Cardinal Farnese 
stands opposite regarding the others with well-bred 
indifference : it is not for him to hear or see until the 
colloquy is over. This is dignified, but the figure of 
the Pope, shrunk together in his chair, regarding his 
nephew with a most suspicious expression, is lifelike 
but realistic. It seems more like a scene at the 
theatre than a legitimate portrait ; and yet it is all 
the more valuable now for this very reason, and it 
would be illiberal and absurd to decide that in this 
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instance Titian had overleaped the true boundaries 
of his art. The attitude of Ottavio Farnese is as 
admirable as it is unique; and the expression of 
Paul III, is equally penetrating. 

Vasari does not inform us when Titian left Rome, 
although he certainly might have done so; but as 
all travellers go to Florence after Easter, Titian and 
his two sons were no doubt among the number. 
Vasari speaks of Orazio's painting the portrait of a 
noted violinist at this time, and for Pomponio his 
father obtained the appointment to a Venetian 
canonry. Arrived at Venice in the summer of 1 546, 
Titian was only permitted six months' rest when he 
received a request from the Emperor Ciiarles to re- 
pair to Augsburg for the purpose of painting another 
portrait of him there. This was no less than a 
command, for although Venice was now the only 
independent commonwealth in southern Europe, 
Titian had accepted an annuity of two thousand 
crowns a year from Charles in 1532, and this made 
him the Emperor's retainer. He must have been 
sufficiently disgusted at having to make a winter 
journey through the Brennar pass, where it snows 
five months in twelve, in his seventieth year, even 
if his beloved Cadore lay in his route. Travelling was 
both expensive and dangerous in those days, and it 
was not to be expected that Titian would receive 
much better compensation for his pains than the an- 
nuity already guaranteed him. A winter in Augs- 
burg would have been a penance to any Italian then, 
as it would be now. Nevertheless Titian was still a 
strong, vigorous man, and he went without delay. 
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Charles V. had won the battle of MOhlberg, and 
wished to be painted as a conquering hero. It was 
a victory due wholly to the incompetence of his 
adversary, John Frederick, the Electoral Prince of 
Saxony, — a sickly affair in which there was no real 
fighting. Charles may have worn a suit of armour 
on that occasion, but John Frederick had become 
too corpulent even to mount a horse; and Charles 
displayed his weakness as a soldier by a quite un- 
necessary massacre of the unfortunate Saxons. In 
the light of these facts, Titian's equestrian portrait 
of him in the Madrid gallery reminds us of Don 
Quixote rather than of a veritable warrior. In truth 
he appears in the composition much more like a 
knight-errant alone on a curvetting horse in the midst 
of a wild German landscape, than as a command- 
ing officer. Charles's face was an intelligent, but 
not a strong one; and, although the excellence of 
the portrait is undeniable, his polished steel casque 
only serves to make this more conspicuous. What 
every good rider must notice, is that he pays no at- 
tention to the movement of his war-steed, as a rider 
must do somewhat when his horse is prancing. 
The horse is not well drawn, and it is only necessary 
to compare a photograph of this composition with 
Diirer's famous study of the Knight, Death and the 
Devil to recognise its inherent weakness. 

Immediately after this, Charles showed the mag- 
nanimous side of his nature by having Titian paint 
a portrait of the Elector, John Frederick, who was 
then his prisoner, but whom he treated in a hospit- 
able manner. This likeness, which may not have 
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been wholly painted by Titian himself, is now in 
Vienna, and gives the impression of a frank and 
kindly but self-indulgent man. About this time 
Titian also painted the portrait of the Emperor's 
brother Ferdinand, Duke of Austria, and a much 
better subject, physically at least, than either of the 
preceding, 

Titian's second visit to Augsburg, in the spring of 
1550, must have been very much pleasanter. That 
whole region is charming in early summer, and he 
had no doubt become accustomed to German ways 
and modes of life, which it only requires custom for 
foreigners to like. It was now the infamous Philip 
whom his father wished Titian to portray in all his 
physical disgrazie and intellectual narrowness. He 
was still a young man, but gave ample promise of 
his future turpitude, which did not wholly escape 
the eyes of his indulgent father. He also was to be 
represented in a suit of armour, though even less 
warlike than the amiable Charles. There is a copy 
of the portrait of Philip II. in the Pitti palace by the 
master's own hand, the original being at Madrid, and 
Titian had certainly made the best he could of an 
inferior subject. As Froude says, if Philip II. had 
been a common Spanish muleteer, instead of a king, 
he might have lived a harmless and even useful life. 

Titian now painted the last of his portraits of 
Charles V., which is much more appropriate to the 
man and appeals more directly to our sympathy. 
The old Emperor is dressed in black and seated in 
a crimson velvet chair, with such appearance of 
languor and weariness that we do not wonder at his 
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retirement after this from public life. Charles was 
sufficiently conscientious to feel the duties and suffer 
from the cares of his exceptional position, and it is 
stated by a German historian that after the speech 
which he made at the time of his abdication in 
Brussels, his audience was so affected that not a dry 
eye was to be seen in the room. Unfortunately 
this final likeness of the man, which is now in the 
Munich gallery, is not in the best preservation. 

The three chefs-d'auvre of the Cassel gallery are 
Titian's Cleopatra, a landscape by Rembrandt and 
a brilliant portrait by Titian of an unknown noble- 
man with a hound, both painted in his best manner. 
Who he was has never been determined, but he was 
evidently a handsome man, resplendent in crimson 
and gold, with a crimson head-piece, which an at- 
tendant Cupid is carrying for him. This fanciful 
idea gives its tone to the whole composition, which 
passes into the ideal region where Titian's Flora and 
the Berlin Lavinia belong. Of all artists, Titian 
made the most skilful use of the different shades of 
red, sometimes uniting them successfully on the 
same canvas, and always keeping close to the bound- 
ary line between brilliancy and glaring effects, with- 
out ever becoming outrL For single heads he never 
painted anything better than the portraits of the 
Doges from Antonio Grimani in 1521, to Pietro 
Loredano in 1567 — nine in all. In this field, pride, 
duty and patriotism all united to spur him to the 
highest excellence. 

Among many others of superior quality the por- 
trait of Cardinal Bembo in the Pitti palace still 
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deserves to be considered. As the representation of 
a high-minded, intellectual prelate it is without a 
rival. It gives an instantaneous impression of 
mental power, clear as the crystal depths of an 
Alpine lake, but warmed with unfailing kindliness 
to ail living things; the colouring so rich and warm 
yet subdued to an unobtrusive harmony^so simple 
and yet so effective. Bembo deserved this honour, 
for there were few who did so much to bring the 
Renaissance movement in Italy to its full fruition, 
and of those who wore the scarlet cap his was the 
fairest reputation. It cannot be doubted that Ra- 
phael was strongly influenced by him. 

Titian's last portrait of himself properly concludes 
this series. If we count in the long catalogue of his 
works those that are designed in the grand manner 
they do not make a large number: the Tribute 
Money, the Assunta, the Presentation of the Virgin, 
St. Peter Martyr and perhaps his Dana'e. His last 
portrait, however, should be added to these. It is 
nearly a profile view, and eighty-five years have not 
rounded his shoulders nor diminished the vigour of 
his bearing. He seems to be looking straight be- 
fore him, as a man who is resting after his day's 
work looks into the approaching darkness of night. 
It seems as if he were looking beyond the grave; 
and as if, in his disdain of this world, he had 
discarded all the customary embellishments of his 
art in order to represent this with a more telling 
plainness. The outline of his head, and indeed of 
his whole figure, is magnificent.* 

□ the Priido at Madrid, 
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While GiuHo Romano was burning out the embers 
of the Roman school in the service of the Marquis 
Frederigo at Mantua, Titian also assisted in the 
decoration of the palace of the Gonzagas with re- 
presentations of the twelve Caesars. As Titian was 
obliged to obtain their lineaments from old Roman 
busts and coins, these can hardly be considered 
genuine portraits, and as all but Julius, Augustus 
and Titus were most despicable subjects, we cannot 
but feel that Titian's time was badly wasted on 
them. They add somewhat, however, to the inter- 
est of a visit to Mantua, where Giulio Romano's work 
deserves more consideration than it often receives. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The painting in the Imperial gallery at Vienna, 
called the Bravo^ and now attributed to Giorgione, 
is evidently a Titian, and a fine one. There are only 
two half-length figures in it; an aristocratic revel- 
ler, of refined features, vine-crowned, is suddenly 
brought to a realising sense of the seriousness of 
life by a brutal cut-throat, or bravo, who grasps him 
by the coat collar with one hand and draws a dag- 
ger from behind him with the other. Whether he 
intends to assassinate the young nobleman, or merely 
to threaten him for some ulterior purpose, is un- 
certain, but in figure and attitude this bravo corre- 
sponds closely to the one described by Vasari in the 
obliterated frescos on the Fondaco dei Tedeschi. 
The expression of surprise and alarm on the face of 
his victim has a dignified moderation, and the fiash 
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of light on the brtwo's hauberk is the only response 
to his startled inquiry. It is a composition of strong 
contrasts and deep shadows, and the originality of 
the motive is enhanced by its simplicity. It may 
have been painted about 1520. 

It is not easy to determine the date of the St. 
Christopher in the Doge's palace, but it must have 
been painted somewhere near the middle of Titian's 
life, between 1520 and 1530. It is a fresco, a rare 
commodity in Venetian art and a method not so 
favourable as oil for the exercise of Titian's skill, but 
it proves how readily he was able to adapt himself 
to an unusual technique. The design is not without 
merit — the sturdy, colossal figure of the saint wading 
across the lagoons, and looking with respectful and 
affectionate devotion at the Christ-child who rests 
on his shoulder and clings tenaciously to his mantle, 
but the general effect is physical rather than spiritual. 
The Christ-child is not distinguished by any excep- 
tional quality, physical or mental, — he is simply a 
mortal child, — and his expression would seem to de- 
note little more than implicit confidence in his her- 
culean carrier. It were well if we could feel equal 
confidence in the drawing of St. Christopher's limbs ; 
yet his figure has the merit of originality, — even of 
a poetic originality, — and Titian cannot be accused 
here or elsewhere of imitating Michel Angelo. 

Titian's Supper at Emmaus in the Louvre, a can- 
vas nearly five by eight feet in extent, is only im- 
pressive for the grace and harmony of its colouring, 
laid on with magical ease and accuracy. In his 
earlier work, Titian evidently spent much time and 
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took large pains to effect results such as would 
satisfy his ambition and keen sense of perfection, 
but in his later period, after fifty, he often painted 
with great rapidity — as in the present instance, the 
Magdalen of the Pitti palace, and the Jupiter and 
Antiope of the Louvre. In the Supper at Emmaus 
Cleopas, in the guise of a cinquecento prelate, dig- 
nified, intellectual and not too worldly, is more 
satisfactory than the figure of Christ, whose face 
has been too much toned down for the sake of 
spiritual effect — an effect that Titian never attained 
but once or twice. The vigorous realism of St. 
Luke, at the Saviour's right, only serves to make 
this more conspicuous, and the architectural back- 
ground has the same effect as in the Pesaro Madonna^ 
though to a less degree. The characteristic traits of 
the two servants — the stolidity of the man and the 
vague curiosity of the boy — are finely brought out. 

Titian's dilatoriness in regard to his pictorial en- 
gagements is rather difficult to account for. His 
biographers confess that he was rather fond of 
money, and it is quite possible that during the noon- 
tide of his career he accepted more commissions than 
he was capable of fulfilling. Already in 15 18, while 
he was at work on \y\^Assuntay he received threaten- 
ing letters from Alfonso of Ferrara on account of 
neglected engagements ; but it is also possible that 
he was too conscientious an artist to attempt to 
work when he was not in a favourable condition. It 
IS not possible for the painter to wait, like the poet, 
for gifted moments of inspiration, excepting perhaps 
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for his preparatory designs, but by watching himself 
carefully he will learn to know the times that are 
more or less suitable for his work. Such perfection 
in art as Titian's suggests a most thorough self- 
knowledge as well as self-control. This excuse, 
however could not apply to Titian's neglect of his 
duties to the Venetian state during a space of fifteen 
years or more. 

Titian had drawn his income from the Fondaco 
dei Tedeschi since 1516 without making any con- 
crete return for it excepting the portraits of the 
Doges Antonio Grimani and Andrea Gritti, when in 
1537 the Council of Ten brought him to terms in 
a summary manner. He had engaged to paint a 
battle scene in the Hall of the Great Council (where 
Tintoretto's /'ari2(/«^ is now), and years had gone by 
without his making as much as a commencement of 
the work. Exactly when he made this agreement 
is not stated, but the patience of the government 
was evidently exhausted, for a suit for recovery was 
threatened unless the work were promptly per- 
formed. According to the order of the Council of 
Ten, the painting was to have been between the 
windows of the wall adjacent to the Grand Canal 
and the two columns between which state criminals 
were executed, but it was destroyed by fire in 1577, 
and we can only judge of it now by a Venetian copy 
of perhaps one fourth of the canvas which is in the 
Uffizi at Florence, and from a greatly reduced en- 
graving by Fontana.* 

The battle represented was evidently the fight at 
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Cadore between the Venetians and the Emperor 
Maximilian in 1508. There are the two dolomite 
peaks, so often introduced in Titian's landscapes, 
and the bridge over the Piave. There is enough 
tumultuous energy in it, — more than one would 
have expected, — and the action in places is very 
spirited; but it does not convey a very definite 
impression of the movement of troops or of the 
conduct of the engagement. The struggle over the 
bridge was probably the key to the situation, and 
Titian has treated it in a bold and impressive man- 
ner. An impetuous knight is galloping across the 
bridge over bodies of the dead and dying; wounded 
soldiers are crawling out of the stream ; and on the 
left bank horses and men are knotted together in 
inextricable confusion. With Titian's colouring and 
chiaroscuro the original painting must have been a 
most effective spectacle. 

The Actceon in the Bridgewater gallery is supposed 
to have been painted after Titian was seventy-five. 
It has the same general character as the Venus and 
Adonis^ but a comparison between the two indicates 
either that Titian lacked interest in his subject when 
he worked on the Actceon^ or that he no longer pos- 
sessed the same delicacy of touch and feeling as 
when he painted the Venus and Adonis. The scene 
is in a wood divided by a brook, on one bank of 
which Diana is reclining with her maidens, while 
the unfortunate Actaeon with his dogs comes sud- 
denly upon her from the other side. He drops his 
bow and holds up his hands in apprehension of he 
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knows not what. Diana lies exposed upon her 
mantle, and her recent bath is indicated by the 
nymph wiping one of her feet. Above the confu- 
sion of a mortal woman in such predicament she 
makes no effort to conceal her nudity, but regards 
the intrusion with a transcendent reserve. Titian has 
introduced an attendant negress behind her for effect 
of colour, but the contrast is rather too strong for 
harmony. The woodland scene is charming. 

The so-called Three Graces of the Borghese villa 
is a mild afterglow of Titian's earlier Venuses. It 
has also been denominated the Education of Cupidy 
but it is doubtful if the real significance of the com- 
position will ever be made out. There are two 
Cupids in the field, and the splendid-looking woman, 
who has been mistaken for Venus, is binding the 
eyes of one of them while he rests his head in her 
lap. Another young damsel holds his bow, and a 
third has taken possession of his arrows. This 
might be intended to signify that Venus was blind- 
folding Cupid, previous to delivering his bow and 
arrows to him, but in that case why should there be 
another Cupid standing behind Venus, and why 
should Venus herself be dressed with such exceed- 
ing propriety ? Certainly Titian must have grown 
very modest in his old age to represent Venus and 
her handmaids like well-dressed ladies. The com- 
position is too enigmatical for explanation, and yet 
it is one of the most popular paintings in Rome. 
Its enigmatic quality only adds to the charm of its 
subdued colouring — like a fading Italian sunset — 
and the ample breadth and freedom of its drawing. 
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The figure supposed to be Venus takes rank with 
Titian's Danae, and the position of her arms is 
exceptionally graceful. 

La Vierge h la Bouhy No. 4589 in the Louvre, is 
truly the most remarkable Madonna ever painted 
by man. In fact it is not a Madonna at all, but 
a mythological enigma like the preceding. It is 
painted in the same manner as the Three Graces of 
the Villa Borghese, and similar types are introduced 
in the composition. A fair-complexioned young 
woman holding a glass ball or globe may be intended 
for Venus; and a knight in armour, who fills the 
centre of the canvas and rests his hand on her famil- 
iarly, may have been meant for Mars ; but there are 
no decisive marks of identification for either. On 
the opposite side a Cupid brings in a heavy sheaf of 
arrows, and a nymph or Grace regards Venus with 
sentimental longing. Behind her the humorous 
face of a bacchante is just visible. Strangest of all, 
the armed knight is evidently a portrait of the Duke 
of Urbino, for whom this enigmatical picture was 
probably painted. Otherwise than as a design of 
Venus and Mars its motive is inexplicable. How 
it ever came to receive its present title of the Virgin 
of the Globe is still more of a mystery. 

Raphael's immature Sposalizio in the Brera gal- 
lery is described in Baedeker's guide-book as a far- 
famed painting, while Titian's much greater St. 
Jerome in the Wilderness barely receives a mention. 
If somewhat fanciful, this is one of his grandest de- 
signs. The old bald-headed saint, almost nude, 
appears at the entrance of his cave on a rocky 
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mountain slope, with his eyes upturned to a rude 
crucifix with all the fervour of religious devotion. 
His lion reposes almost at his feet, and on the rocks 
opposite there is a skull and a Bible ; the background 
is rough and wild, very similar to that in the Death 
of Peter Martyr. Even in the colouring there is no 
attempt at artistic effect, and we feel that never 
was Titian more earnest, more genuine, than when 
he painted this picture, which recalls Michel Angelo, 
not in its style and drawing, but in the deeper mys- 
tery of its creation. Titian's fame as an artist never 
diminished, but in his practical activity he was now 
overshadowed by two mighty rivals — Tintoretto 
and Veronese — and he must have felt, as the great- 
est men do at his age, that fame is but a vapour, 
and that the glory of his past life belonged to the 
great world and not to himself. His son Orazio 
was his devoted companion, but as the infirmities of 
old age tightened their grasp on him he must have 
been more and more excluded from the great world 
and have realised that it was leaving him behind. 
Palma Vecchio, Pordenone and the other compan- 
ions and rivals of his youth were long since gone ; so 
were Raphael, Michel Angelo and Del Sarto, whose 
names had been equally real to him, and a third gen- 
eration was now coming upon the scene who re- 
spected him but knew him not. The faces he met 
with when he went out from his quiet domicile 
mostly strange to him. The fashions and the ways of 
men seemed strange No wonder if his thoughts be- 
came continually more serious, and St. Jerome in the 
desert became a veritable reality to his imagination. 
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An earlier St. Jerome, which is known to have 
been painted for Isabella Gonzaga, and which has 
disappeared no one knows whither, may have been 
the original of that precious little woodcut by Cor- 
nelis Cort, in which the lion appears returning to his 
master through an opening in the rocks, and two 
squirrels are sitting in the branches above St. 
Jerome's head ; so that he finds companions even in 
the desert. The moonlight scene with St. Jerome 
in the Louvre has a simple breadth of treatment 
quite worthy of Titian, but its authenticity has been 
questioned. If painted by him it must have been a 
very late work. 

The Martyrdom of St. Lawrence in the church of 
the Jesuits at Venice also belongs with Titian's octo- 
genarian pictures. It is often visited by travellers, 
but it is painted in such a dusky scale of colouring 
and is hung in such a dim light, that it requires 
more imagination to make out the composition than 
critics often have at their command, or than Titian 
perhaps originally expended on it. In this instance 
he has treated a gloomy subject in an equally gloomy 
manner. 

In the portrait of an antiquary in the Vienna gal- 
lery his aged genius blazed forth with such brilliancy 
that, if the picture were not dated 1566, no one 
could believe that it was painted by a man in his 
ninetieth year. It might almost be denominated the 
most spirited and lifelike of its class. The antiquary 
holds a small statuette in his hand, and does not 
have the appearance of a bookworm, but rather of 
an accomplished man of the world. The expression 
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of his eye is peculiarly keen; but the turn of his 
body and the image he holds give the composition a 
decided slant, which Titian in his prime would prob- 
ably have avoided. 

Wholly different is the late — and perhaps last — 
Madonna by Titian in the possession of Ludwig 
Mund of London. For sweet maternal grace and ten- 
derness of feeling not one of his earlier Madonnas can 
be compared with it, but its outlines are blurred and 
hazy, as if he had attempted to produce an effect of 
chiaroscuro similar to Rembrandt's well-known de- 
vice. This peculiarity, as well as the preceding one, 
is such as is commonly ascribed to Tintoretto. 

TERMINUS. 

After ninety Titian may be said to have painted 
chiefly for occupation. Little of what he did during 
the last eight years of his life has been preserved, 
and that little has rather a psychological than a 
critical value. He was ninety-four at the time of 
the battle of Lepanto, and in the general enthusiasm 
he applied to the Signory for the commission to 
paint a grand picture of the sea-fight, which had 
been voted for the Sala delta Scrutinio ; and such 
was his prestige still that the Venetian Senate 
actually decided to grant his request, which also in- 
cluded Giuseppe Salviati and Orazio for his assist- 
ants,^ although Vasari had stated six years before 
that Titian had passed beyond the age when a 
painter could hold his brush with steadiness. Tin- 
toretto, however, applied at the same time to the 
Doge Mocenigo and his Council of Sages, who | 
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perceived that the august Senate had made a mistake 
and refused to ratify its order. Thus Titian's su- 
premacy came to an end, after having lasted sixty 
years from the death of Giorgione. He had refused 
Tintoretto instruction in his youth from a jealous 
fear of his precocious genius, and he lived to see Tin- 
toretto living in the Palazzo Camello and in posses- 
sion of that coveted government patronage which 
Titian had hoped to obtain for his own son.* 

In his last years Titian was seriously vexed by the 
default of his annuity from the Spanish government, 
and most of his letters that have been preserved 
from this time relate to the collection of it. The 
attempt to assassinate Orazio at Milan in 1567 is 
mysteriously connected with it, and the lenient 
treatment of Orazio's assailants by the Spanish 
governor is also rather significant. The moral 
probability is that Titian had lived much longer 
than had been anticipated, and that Philip II. con- 
cluded that he had already received quite sufficient 
compensation for the portraits he had painted of 
the Hapsburg dynasty. How Titian invested his 
money is not known, but it is possible that, like 
many Venetians at this time, he may have suffered 
considerable losses. 

One of the last of Titian's paintings, a final glim- 
mer of the setting sun, is the Christ Crowned with 
Thorns in the Munich gallery, a variant on the same 

* Titian obtained the reversion of it for his son Orario in April, 
1569, but such flagrant partiality could not endure long, and it was 
bestowed on Tintoretto by a decision of the Council of Ten in Sep- 
tember, 1574. 
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subject in the Louvre, painted twenty years earlier. 
Inferior in execution it is yet greatly superior to 
the original in design and delicacy of feeling. Ti- 
tian no longer portrays a herculean Redeemer re- 
sisting pain like a Roman stoic, but one patiently 
enduring his castigation in a spirit of forgiveness 
and true martyrdom. He has also changed the 
attitude of the mailed figure on the right, whose 
action in the Louvre painting is somewhat uncert- 
ain, so that he appears here as a guard with a battle- 
axe, apparently restraining the blows of an unseen 
assailant — a pleasant variation and a decided im- 
provement in the balance of the composition. The 
tremulous uncertainty of the handling, while it 
weakens the picture as a work of art, infuses the 
subject with additional pathos. The tendency to 
vagueness in the Ludwig Mund Madonna has here 
become decisive and irremediable. 

As Raphael's last work on earth was his Trans- 
figuration, so Titian's was a Pieta, and both were 
finished after their deaths by their most devoted 
friends; in one case by Giulio Romano, and in the 
other by Palma Giovane. There was a strangely 
fortuitous significance in this, for the Pieta was as 
appropriate to Titian, who lived in the actual and 
saw or imagined little beyond this, as the Trans- 
figuration was to Raphael, who looked continually to 
the ideal, so that spiritual recompense and the im- 
mortal life seemed always to hover in the sky before 
him. As he made his last picture bright and hope- 
ful with the most cheerful colouring, so Titian's last 
work on earth was equally gloomy and dismal. 
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Critics believe that they can distinguish between 
the handling of Raphael and of Giulio Romano in 
the Transfiguration. As we stand before Titian's 
Pieta in the Venetian Academy we do not attempt 
such an analysis ; but we remember his long, glorious 
life, his devotion to his art, his manly, well-balanced 
character and his immeasurable benefits to man- 
kind. The Tribute Money ^ the Assunta, his beautiful 
Madonnas, his Ariadne, Danae, Flora, Violante, the 
Presentation of the Virgin and many others, pass 
before us, not in a funeral, but a triumphal, proces- 
sion. Then we revert to the darkening canvas in 
front of us, and it seems as if the grave veritably 
yawned beneath it; we do not think of the Re- 
deemer and his sorrowing mother, but of Titian and 
the condition of mind in which he painted them. 

No other painting is so pathetic in its hopeless- 
ness. The Holy Virgin, seated before a semicircular 
stone niche, holds the body of Christ upon her knees, 
assisted by an aged saint ; while the Magdalen turns 
away with outstretched hands and a gesture or cry 
of anguish. On either side of the niche there is a 
statue, a saint and an angel. A cherub with a 
lighted torch hovers above. The statues are cold 
and silent ; the background hard and stony. It is 
like a death scene in a sculpture gallery. The 
cherub's torch burns feebly in the general gloom. 
If Titian's life had been more like Michel Angelo's 
he might have found a more hopeful religion, and 
better consolation at the close of it. 

The plague reached Venice late in the spring of 
1575, and it was not until the following August that 
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^^^1 Titian was seized with it. Why did he not retire to 

^^H Cadore, as soon as the epidemic had become danger- 

^^H ous ? Was he too infirm to travel, or did he wish to 

^^H invite his end by remaining in the city ? It seems 

^^H strange that after living so long he should not have 

^^H been permitted to die a natural death. The plague 

^^H carried off a fourth of the whole population, a greater 

^^H calamity to Venice than the league of Cambray. 

^^H Orazio died a few weeks later. His whole life 

^^H had been absorbed in that of his father, whom if 

^^M he had fortunately outlived, he might also have 

^^H become a distinguished painter, though not perhaps 

^^H of the first rank. 

^^B Titian's patent of nobility entitled him to a 

^^H sepulchre in a Venetian church. The vast edifice 

^^H of the Frari was selected as appropriate for his re- 

^^H mains, where they now lie in the chapel of the 

^^H Crucifixion, surmounted by the towering marble 

^^H monument which the Emperor Ferdinand had 

^^B erected to his memory. Sepulchral monuments 

^^1 should be for those whom the world is able to for- 

^^1 get ; but Titian did not require one for this purpose, 

^^1 nor is he ever likely to. The name of Apelles has 

^^1 survived for twelve hundred years after the last of 

^^1 his paintings was destroyed, and can less be expected 

^^^ for Raphael, Michel Angelo and Titian ? Paint- 

^^^f^^X.^ 'ng is "^he most perishable of all the arts, but to the 

^H \ f\\ man who can reproduce human life on panel or can- 

I It Was, with the ideal perfection of a Titian, the world 

\J \/acknowledges an indebtedness which it is unable to 

/ repay. In his best paintings every touch of the 

, / brush possesses an individuality of its own. 
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THE change from Titian to Tintoretto is like the 
transition from the sea to the mountains. 
Titian was cradled among the wildest of the Alps, 
but in removing to Venice he appears to have left 
the elevating influences of Cadore behind him and to 
have acquired the dreamy, sensuous repose induced 
by the soft breezes of the Adriatic, Tintoretto, 
who was the only one of the four great Venetian 
painters born within Venice itself, was endowed by 
nature with the active, energetic temperament and 
Impatient love of independence of the true mount- 
aineer; an aspiring spirit, to whom the loftiest peaks 
were a continual temptation for ever higher and 
more difficult ascents — one who liked to fill his 
lungs with long draughts of pure air, who loved 
grand prospects and wide extending panoramas. A 
well-tempered placidity is the key-note of Titian's 
art, and an ardent impetuosity that of Tintoretto's. 
The change is on the whole a refreshing one. 
Even in the most hastily sketched paintings of the 
scuola of San Rocco, we feel ourselves in the pre- 
sence of a highly imaginative intelligence which is 
well sustained by an interesting personality. We 
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recognise in them the resultant of a magnetic activ- 
ity, striving perpetually to express itself, and caring 
little for form or manner of expression so that its 
purpose of communicating thought and feeling to 
other minds is finally attained. It is the oratory of 
painting; an impassioned Savonarola, pouring forth 
torrents of eloquence on the wrongs, sufferings and 
wickedness of mankind; pausing now and again to 
note with tremulous voice instances of exceptional 
virtue and goodness, careless of self, of language 
or reputation in the fervour of his discourse. If we 
are also self- forgetful enough to appreciate this, and 
do not approach Tintoretto's work in a spirit too 
cold or academic, it will make a stronger, more en- 
during impression on us than the most exquisitely 
finished canvases of Titian. For a tour de force he 
has never had his equal. 

And yet this was by no means the whole of Tin- 
toretto. When he chose, or when circumstances 
suited hira, he could equal Titian on his own ground, 
with the superiority, perhaps, of a deeper sentiment ; 
he could draw like Raphael, or rival the grand man- 
ner of Michel Angelo; he could paint the atmo- 
sphere like Correggio, or make use of the nimbus of 
Rembrandt to conceal the outlines of his figures in 
a poetic mystery; now setting his canvases aglow 
with all the splendour of Veronese, and again sub- 
duing his colour tone to the sombre chord of Velas- 
quez. Not so poetic a nature as Giorgione, but of 
a keener, more versatile intellect, Tintoretto cultiv- 
ated the widest range of human interests and repro- 
duced in his designs the greatest variety of forms,' 
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expressions and attitudes. More than ail he pene- 
trated the human heart, like a great dramatist, and 
made himself acquainted with its Joys and sorrows, 
its exultation and despair, giving to each representa- 
tion of human passion an individuality which allies 
it to nature in the closest possible manner. In 
dramatic faculty Tintoretto may not equal Raphael, 
but in his sympathetic rendering of tragic situations 
he goes far beyond the disciple of Perugino. Of 
this field, indeed, he enjoyed an almost exclusive pos- 
session; for Raphael never attempted tragedy, and 
Michel Angelo rarely, and though Titian and Vero- 
nese sometimes did so, it can hardly be admitted that 
they succeeded in it. We must go backward to 
Fra Angelico, an4 before him to Gaddi and the 
successors of Giotto, for true examples of the tragic 
feeling, for genuine pathos in art. Paintings like 
Tintoretto's Deai^ of A del. Martyrdom of St. Agnes 
and Massacre of the Innocents sound a chord which 
vibrates through every heart like the last scenes in 
Othello and King Lear. They may be terrible, but 
they are true; and the terrible in them is softened 
and harmonised by human sympathy, as a great 
colourist tones down all startling contrasts by inter- 
mediary tints. By means of his power over the 
human form Tintoretto could introduce an element 
of beauty into tragedy which Fra Angelico and the 
Preraphaelites had not at their command. 

It is true that this versatility brought with it a 
penalty of its own; and it rarely happened that the 
full force of Tintoretto's genius was expended on a 
single composition. His first principle of good 
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drawing he rarely if ever neglected, but his colouring 
would seem to have depended on the character of 
his picture, the place where it was intended to hang 
and perhaps also on the price that was paid for it. 
Colouring like Titian's could only be attained by 
solidity of impasto, and rapid, sketchy treatment 
does not admit of this. Where a subject, like a Ma- 
donna, was prescribed to him in which he felt little 
interest, he would often execute it in a quite formal 
manner without attempting a high degree of excel- 
lence. In painting for the dark Venetian churches 
and for the scuola of San Rocco, he rarely troubled 
himself to give his pictures a finish such as could 
only be appreciated in a more favourable light. 
Many of them indeed are very rude sketches but 
powerful and effective when seen in their places and 
at the proper distance. Without being at all mer- 
cenary — for some of his grandest compositions were 
painted for the cost of the colours — it cannot be 
doubted that Tintoretto painted at different times 
a large number of what artists nowadays call " pot 
boilers"; and Vasari would seem to intimate as 
much in saying that Tintoretto " executed works at 
all prices," taking greater or less pains with his sub- 
ject according to the sum he received. Among his 
numerous works there are others also which should 
be classed as transition or experimental types, re- 
sulting perhaps from a gradual change which the art 
of painting was undergoing in the latter half of 
the sixteenth century — the change from medije- 
val to modern art. It is for this reason that a Ger- 
man art -writer has said of him that Tintoretto was 
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sometimes equal to Titian, but often inferior to 
Tintoretto. 

In whatever light we may consider these deficien- 
cies the fact remains that Tintoretto painted a suffi- 
cient number of magnificent and highly finished 
pictures to entitle him to a place beside the greatest 
of artists. If we were to estimate his best painting 
by the square yard, it would probably equal that of 
Michel Angelo in. the Sistine Chapel, or all that 
Raphael painted with his own hand. If he had not 
the sublimity of the former or the statuesque grace 
of the latter, in certain instances, like the Bacchtis 
and Ariadne of the Doge's p41ace, and in his Miracle 
of St. Marky he surpassed them both so far as 
technical excellence is concerned. Such vigour of 
design, drawing, colouring and chiaroscuro have 
never been combined by any other master. That 
he should not have accomplished this oltener may 
be explained by Wordsworth's lines, 

** It is so hard to keep those heights 
The soul is competent to gain." 

In Raphael's work the Sistine Madonna stands quite 
alone, approached only by the Madonna delta Sedia 
and his portrait of Leo X., — perhaps also formerly 
by the St. Cecilia at Bologna. It was only in his 
Moses that Michel Angelo at last succeeded in rival- 
ling the finest Greek work in hair and drapery with 
his chisel ; and there are a number of his statues, 
like the Apollo of the Bargello and his Christ 
Triumphant which fall much below the standard of 
true greatness. The admirer of Tintoretto is obliged 
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to thrust his ineffective work aside, or perhaps we 
should say, to rise above it with Tintoretto himself, 
so as to enjoy without reserve those masterpieces in 
which his mighty spirit found its full expression. 

For Tintoretto, like Leonardo and Michel An- 
gelo, painted in the grand manner, Titian ap- 
proached this in his Assunta, but only attained to it 
in the Tribute Money and the Death ofPeler Martyr. 
If we meet with it anywhere in Giorgione's work, it 
is in his Knight of Malta. When Raphael at- 
tempted it he always became imitative. The Last 
Supper of Leonardo at Milan is the perfect type of 
it; and the almost obliterated picture is still worth 
seeing merely to obtain this impression. It is the 
manner of Dante, Shakespeare and Beethoven. It 
was Tintoretto's manner, whenever his subject was 
adapted to it, and it never became a mannerism 
with him as it did finally with Michel Angelo. 

He was the swiftest and most industrious of work- 
men, even when he took great pains with his subject. 
His Paradise is the largest of all paintings, and his 
canvases if spread out together would cover nearly 
an acre of ground. The side of a house was none 
too large for him to paint on. Although many of 
his grandest compositions were destroyed in the fir,e 
of 1577 in the Doge's palace, enough now remains 
there to astonish us with the fertility and originality 
of his designs. In refinement of feeling and mental 
elevation he is the peer of Raphael or Giorgione. 
He designed chaste Sysannas with a boldness only 
equalled by their purity, but he painted no Ve?iuses 
attended by lute or organ-players; and a comparison 
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of his Circumcision in the church of the Carmine at 
Venice with the same subject as treated by Veron- 
ese proves his superiority in refinement and delicacy 
of feeling. He could deal with the nude with Flor- 
entine delicacy, and yet make it attractive with that 
Venetian warmth of colour to which no Florentine 
could ever attain. It thus happens that his Bacchus 
and Ariadne J his Adam and Eve y his Venus and Vul- 
cany and his Three Graces are all the finest in their re- 
spective lines. No painter but Tintoretto has ever 
done full justice to the nobility of sorrow, as he has 
represented it in his Visitation and in the great 
Crucifixion in the scuola of San Rocco. 

Early in life Tintoretto observed that the weak 
points in Venetian art were his drawing, and its lack 
of intellectual vigour ; and he prepared himself to re- 
pair the deficiency. For drawing the human body 
in difficult positions, it is doubtful if he has ever 
had a superior — certainly none but Michel Angelo. 
His outlines have a strength and manly vigour like 
those of Leonardo ; but in his complete subordina- 
tion of himself to nature, so that his drawing can 
barely be said to have a style of its own, he excelled 
both Leonardo and Michel Angelo. Tintoretto also 
was fond of certain types, especially a type of a 
heroic-looking woman, but these appear rarely, and 
generally his drawing is so true to life that it is often 
difficult to decide whether he has a style of his own 
or not. Neither does this follow from a close imita- 
tion of his models, for it is easy to see that he has 
given his figures a symmetry and perfection of form 
which does not often exbt in nature. We are all 
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the patchwork of our ancestors and a really sym- 
metrical man or woman is a rare commodity. 

This purity in his drawing may be the highest 
praise that can be given to Tintoretto as an artist— 
as the elevated treatment of his subjects testifies to 
the nobility of his nature. In the range of Italian 
painting there is not an instance of pure, vigorous, 
unmannered drawing which surpasses his figure of 
St. Mark descending head downward from the sky 
with his robes fluttering about him. The archangels 
in his Paradise are so perfect in form and feature 
that like the Madonna delta Sedia it is difficult to 
decide whether they are eclectic; but they could 
not, like the face of the Madonna della Sedia, have 
been drawn with a pair of compasses,* and the mo- 
tion in their attitudes is alone sufficient to redeem 
them. It is true also that Titian's drawing never 
suffered from mannerism, but drawing was not 
Titian's specialty, and there was not the life in it 
which Tintoretto gave. A difficult position seems 
to have been to the latter .like a challenge which 
made him exert his skill to the utmost. 

Tintoretto was also a reformer in art. Michel 
Angelo, it is true, had broken through the formal 
arrangement of his predecessors and gave a more 
accidental appearance to his designs, but he was 
too much of a sculptor and dealt too much in single 
figures to do this effectively, and both Raphael and 
Correggio were reactionary in this respect. In both 
the Sistim Madonna and the Transfiguration the 

•The outlines of her face at least. * * J 
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arrangement is decidedly formal ; so it is in Titian's 
Assunta. Tintoretto returned to the more advanced 
method of Michel Angelo, and indirectly asserted 
the principle that the grouping of an historical 
picture must have an accidental appearance in order 
to seem perfectly natural. It is true that he some- 
times deviated from this, but the greater number of 
his compositions are designed as if the point of view 
had not been chosen by Tintoretto himself, but by 
some other person who was quite innocent of the 
rules of painting. To balance such designs so as to 
produce a harmonious effect of form and colour is 
of course much more difficult than to draw a Holy 
Family grouped like a pyramid, and Tintoretto did 
not always succeed in doing so perfectly ; but the 
principle was a true one, and is now universally 
recognised. In this way he became the forerunner 
of the modem French realistic school ; for though 
Tintoretto was potentially an idealist he oftener ex- 
pressed himself, like Diirer, through a realistic guise 
than by ideality of form. The beauty he portrayed 
was internal rather than external, — the real with 
the ideal shining through it. 

There is no other great painter concerning whom 
the opinions of critics have differed so widely. 
Professor Kugler, who was the first to systematise 
art criticism, and who has been followed largely by 
the German school of critics ever since, considered 
Tintoretto the most prominent leader in the decline 
of Italian art, and as a genius decidedly inferior to 
Veronese. He says that Tintoretto ** introduces 
nude figures as mere idle accompaniments, or for 
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the sake of their drawing or foreshortening "; that 
" his Paradise is filled with an innumerable and un- 
pleasant crowd of figures " ; that he represented the 
Last Supper as "a banquet of tipsy revellers " ; that 
he " was possessed of undeniable genius, but man- 
nered, reckless and brutal." Sir Charles Eastlake, 
however, the English editor of Kugler, speaks in a 
cordial and even enthusiastic manner of the Tinto- 
rettos in private collections in England, and praises 
them more highly than Kugler does the vastly more 
important works in Venice. Professor Liibke, 
whose History of Art became a standard publica- 
tion thirty years ago, admits that Tintoretto " pro- 
duced marvellous things in his gigantic oil paintings," 
and balances the account against him in a more 
guarded manner. He considers his attempt, how- 
ever, to unite the colouring of Titian with the draw- 
ing of Michel Angelo an inevitable failure, and that 
he finally declined into "a gross, mechanical manner- 
ism." He refers to the Paradise, thirty feet in 
height by seventy-four in width, as " a tolerably 
wild medley," and mentions the Crucifixion in San 
Rocco the greatest of Tintoretto's works without 
praising it. Dr. Janitschek, who followed twenty 
years later and made a more thorough study than 
his predecessors, finds much to admire iq Tinto- 
retto's work, but also much to condemn, and speaks 
of him generally in a patronising manner, as the 
least important of the four great Venetians; his 
great Crucifixion " suffers from the introduction of 
too many figures," and in his Paradise " the figures 
are too small for the size of the painting." 
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Such is the judgment of German professors. In 
England and France, however, Tintoretto has re- 
ceived more generous treatment. Ruskin was the 
first to rescue him from the comparative oblivion in 
which he and his works had been obscured during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; and in 
his enthusiasm at a great discovery he undoubtedly 
carried his argument somewhat too far. He not 
only placed Tintoretto at the head of the Venetian 
school, but in one of his last treatises he asserted 
that Michel Angelo carved dead bodies and Tinto- 
retto painted living ones, — that Tintoretto sur- 
passed Michel Angelo in his special province, the 
knowledge of the human form. Many English 
writers of lesser note have followed Ruskin in his 
high estimate of Tintoretto; and Mrs. Oliphant 
represented the critical opinion of English culture 
when she devoted a chapter to Tintoretto in her 
Makers of Venice and only a section of a chapter to 
Titian. The French critic Taine wrote with nearly 
equal enthusiasm of Tintoretto's pictures in his 
Italy y also eulogising his character, — as a man above 
all other artists excepting Michel Angelo. William 
Hunt, the American portrait painter, considered 
him next in rank to Michel Angelo, and that his 
innovations in art were a great improvement. Mr. 
Eugene Benson has at least recognised Tintoretto's 
moral and intellectual power, and that his paintings 
in the Anticollegio unite the colouring of Titian with 
\iiQ chiaroscuro of Correggio, — a feat in technique 
which no other artist has ever accomplished. " Tin- 
toretto," he says, ** thundered and lightened through 
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all the churches of Venice." Mr. Bernhard Beren- 
sen refers to him in a similar strain. Morelli speaks 
of him as a mighty genius, but sometimes a little 
unbalanced. As a rule he would seem to be more 
highly estimated by critics who are artists them- 
selves than by those who have never held the brush. 
Vasari testifies warmly to his character as a man and 
the wide range of his accomplishments. 

THE LITTLE DYER. 



Jacopo Robusti, called Tintoretto, was the son of 
a silk dyer in Venice, but the given name of his 
father has not been preserved, nor is it known where 
he was born, or anything further concerning his 
family. Even the date of his birth is a mere tradi- 
tion, and it is not definitely settled whether this 
happened in 1512 or 1518, but the latter is much 
more probable, and agrees with the recorded events 
of his subsequent life. Ridolfi is the single author- 
ity of value in this connection, for although Vasari's 
brief account of Tintoretto is interesting and char- 
acteristic, he evidently took small pains to inform 
himself either concerning the man or his paintings. 
He appears to have been a veritable hero to Ridolfi's 
mind, as Michel Angelo was to Vasari, and a certain 
allowance must always be made for this. 

The son of a dyer would enjoy ample opportuni- 
ties to cultivate the pictorial talent, if he had it in 
him, and no doubt young Jacopo frescoed his 
father's walls and those of the neighbours with im- 
mature designs in lake and indigo at an early age. 
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The profession was a profitable one at Venice, and 
Robusti senior could afford to obtain for his son 
the most costly instruction, even that of Titian 
himself, who was now over fifty, and whose skill 
was in constant demand by doges and kings. The 
dyer must have paid a very good price for his son's 
instruction, but the result did not answer his ex- 
pectations. Jacopo, after a year or more in Titian's 
studio, was summarily ejected from it, " without," 
as Ridolf! says, " knowing why or wherefore," So 
early did the antagonism commence between these 
mighty genuises, which was destined to divide their 
followers and admirers to the present day. Ridolfi's 
statement is explicit, that Titian having noticed 
some drawings on the floor which indicated excep- 
tional merit, and finding that young Robusti was 
the author of them, gave directions that his tuition 
should cease forthwith ; and yet the modern part- 
isans of Titian, like Dr. Janitschek and Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle, treat it with contemptuous incredulity. 
They consider it highly improbable that Titian at 
fifty-five should exhibit such abnormal jealousy of a 
youth of fourteen. 

If these critics had consulted Vasari's account of 
Paris Bordone, they might have discovered reason 
for crediting Ridolfi's statement. If the above 
story was current In Vasari's time his friendly rela- 
tions with Titian might have prevented his repeat- 
ing a tale which reflected so seriously on Titian's 
character, but it evidently did not prevent his re- 
flecting in milder terms on Titian's covetousness. 
He says of Bordone i 
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" In Venice, having studied grammar and become an ex- 
cellent musician, he was sent to Titian, but did not spend 
many years with that master whom he perceived to have 
little disposition to instruct his disciples, even though 
entreated by them to do so, and encouraged thereto by 
the patience and good conduct of those young men." 



It would seem as if in these last words Vasari must 
have had Tintoretto in mind whom he elsewhere ex- 
tols as a person of most amiable disposition. It has 
not been disputed that Tintoretto studied with 
Titian nor does Ridolfi inform us that he ever be- 
came the pupil of another master; so it is quite un- 
likely that he quitted Titian of his own accord, as 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle suggest for the purpose of 
decorating the fronts of palaces like Pordenone. 
Tintoretto did not acquire the broad sketchy man- 
ner for which he is distinguished until middle life, 
and his earliest known paintings are those which 
most closely resemble Titian's in colouring and 
handling, and are the most scrupulously finished. 
Therefore, although we may not accept Ridolfi's 
account of this infelicity exactly as he states it, there 
is firm ground for believing that some such incident 
actually took place and subsequent events show cir- 
cumstantial evidence in favour of this. 

Difficulties are the food that heroes grow strong 
upon. RidoJfi tells us that Jacopo Robust! did not 
take to decorations of houses as Crowe and Caval- 
caselle suppose, but to the ornamentation of benches, 
a business which was then carried on in the piazza 
of San Marco. In those vigorous times, when spring 
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cushions were unknown, a great deal of skill was ex- 
pended in carving or painting benches, or settles, and 
this for the wealthiest patricians. It was not an 
occupation suited for rough ofi-hand work, and those 
engaged in it were noted rather for their nicety and 
perfection of finish. Here Schiavone was Jacopo's 
best instructor. He had been a pupil of Titian, and 
had fairly acquired the art of Titian's colouring, but 
with too little facility of drawing and talent for de- 
sign to make a higher use of it, Tintoretto was not 
an impecunious student, and did not require to har- 
ness his Pegasus to a plough, so that he could only 
have submitted himself to this mechanical kind of 
art work, for the sake of the experience it would 
give him in the mixing and handling of his colours. 
The first independent effort which we hear of his 
making, was ornamenting the face of a new clock 
which was placed above the gate of the arsenal, and 
he obtained this commission not through the gov- 
ernment, but by making himself agreeable to those 
who had charge of setting the clock in position. This 
method afterwards became customary with him, so 
that it might even be said that he was the broker of 
his own genius. How old he may have been at this 
time there is no means of ascertaining, and what 
designs he made use of on this occasion we are not 
informed. 

He continued his subordinate position with Schia- 
vone, always ready and willing to undertake small 
enterprises for the sake of the larger ones which oc- 
casionally offered and which might bring him into 
public notice. A new palace was being erected for 
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the Zeno family, one of the richest and most illus- 
trious in Venice, and Schiavone obtained the com- 
mission to adorn one of their halls, and there 
Tintoretto made his first appearance as a serious 
artist, painting the full length figure of a woman on 
a panel in the ceiling. He afterwards assisted 
Schiavone in representing the story of St. Barbara 
arranged as a frieze around the walls of a chapel 
with a figure of St. Christopher in the field above; 
but Ridolfi does not indicate plainly where this 
chapel was located. The Behhazzar' s Feast, which 
he painted in fresco on the house of the ordinary 
men at the arsenal, was probably work of a ruder de- 
scription, adapted to the situation and the emolu- 
ment Tintoretto received for it. 

However, Tintoretto's best instructor was him- 
self. Although he could not have felt favourably 
inclined toward Titian, he recognised his genius 
and made every effort to penetrate its secret, study- 
ing and copying from such paintings of his as he 
could obtain access to in the Venetian churches. 
But he wished also to surpass Titian if possible, and 
as the fame of Michel Angelo was greater than that 
of any other artist, he sent to Florence and obtained 
— not without great expense, as Ridolfi observes — 
reduced copies of the statues in the Medici chapel, 
as well as casts from some of the finest antiques. 
Of other statues he obtained excellent chalk draw- 
ings, and with such aids and implements entered 
on a course of severe studies. He thus appears as 
the first Venetian to recognise that the imitation of 
nature is not sufficient for the highest excellence in 
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art, and that the study of the nude has to be sup- 
plemented by a study of the ideal as expressed in 
the works of the best sculptors of antiquity. He 
made reproductions from his casts by lamp-light, 
'* in order to acquire, by means of the deep shadows 
thus produced, a vigorous manner of depicting ob- 
jects in relief." He made his designs with charcoal 
or water-colours on tinted pasteboard, putting in 
the high lights with chalk or white lead. Ridolfi 
says: 

** He also applied himself to the drawing of figures 
while in motion, to which he gave grace and animation, 
representing them in various attitudes and often greatly 
foreshortened. Sometimes he dissected corpses in order 
to see the action of the muscles, comparing what he had 
observed in the reliefs with nature, learning from the 
first correctness of form, and from the latter harmony 
and tenderness. He, moreover, acquired facility in his 
drawing by constructing little models of wax or clay, and 
dressing them with pieces of cloth, suiting the folds of 
the cloth to the outlines of the limbs. He then arranged 
these figures in little houses and perspective (boxes) 
made of wood or pasteboard, with little windows fitted 
into them, in order to obtain lights and shadows. Other 
models he suspended by threads to the beams of his 
room, so that he might observe their effect when seen 
from below, and be able to make the foreshortenings for 
friezes and entablatures. In this manner he conceived 
fanciful designs, the records of which were afterwards 
preserved in the storehouse of his wide-ranging thoughts." 

Even if this account be taken as somewhat myth- 
ical — that is, if we consider it a mixture of the facts 
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of Tintoretto's custom and Ridolfi's theory of in- 
struction, it still remains the most complete state- 
ment on record of the methods of study employed 
by a painter of the sixteenth century. That Tinto- 
retto at this early age should have imported casts 
and drawings from Florence is a significant piece of 
enterprise, and makes evident that the motto which 
he set up in his atelier, " II disegno di Michel Angela, 
e'l colorito di Titiano," * was no idle boast. It was 
the first step, and the right one, toward a harmonious 
union of Venetian and Florentine art; and the ab- 
sence of such material in Venice is sufKcient of itself 
to account for the lack of ideality in the forms of 
Titian's Venuses. It was only ten years earlier that 
Benvenuto Cellini had arranged for the transporta- 
tion of casts of the Apollo Belvidere and other cele- 
brated antiques to Paris for Francis I. In the hands 
of this aspiring youth Venetian art was no longer to 
remain isolated, but would share in the grand cur- 
rent of creative intellect, plastic and pictorial, which 
had been flowing onward since the time of Phidias. 
Jacopo Robusti had evidently been reading 
Leonardo's treatise on painting and intended to 
profit by it. His studies by lamplight indicate this, 
for it is only by depth of shadow that the roundness 
and fulness of form, which Leonardo extols as the 
true acme of painting is to be attained; and Leon- 
ardo also recommends the study of antique to cor- 
rect the imperfections of nature, but reminds his 
readers that they should also make use of living 

• In rare instances Tintoretto's drawing reminds us of Michel 
Angelo ; generally it was mace like that of Leonardo. 
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models to escape from the coldness and hardness 
which result from the continued copying from mar- 
ble and plaster,— a defect especially conspicuous in 
the pictures by Andrea Mantegna. Leonardo always 
avoided this error himself, but Tintoretto did not 
succeed so well, and we meet with reminiscences of 
his study from statuary, in one place in the grouping 
of his figures, in another perhaps as a portion of a 
single figure, or as a lack of tenderness in the ex- 
pression of a face. Sometimes where it has been 
obscured, by the warmth and delicacy of the colour- 
ing, it will be brought out again in the brown 
shadows of a photograph. It even appears in the 
portrait of himself in the Louvre, painted when he 
was upwards of seventy — the prominent square fore- 
head is decidedly sculpturesque — but it is not a 
common or a damaging fault with him, and the 
greater number of his paintings are entirely free 

I from it, 
Tintoretto's motto has commonly been trans- 
lated, "the drawing of Michel Angelo and the 
colouring of Titian," but this does not convey its 
full sense. The Italian language has no word which 
expresses the distinction in English between " draw- 
ing " and " design." It is barely necessary to re- 
mark that the drawing of a composition may be 
excellent and correct, and yet the composition itself 
of a very ordinary character, Michel Angelo's 
drawing, wonderful as it is, might be held secondary 
to his treatment of the subject in hand. One is 
essential to the other, and it is by the expression that 
his drawing gave to his lofty imaginative creations 
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that he produced those compositions which are justly 
held to surpass all others. If we are to judge of the 
meaning of Tintoretto's motto by the work of his 
life we may suppose that he had this double signifi- 
cance of disegno in his mind. The accusation of 
imitating Michel Angelo, to which Raphael is some- 
times liable, has never been brought against Tinto- 
retto. His drawing occasionally reminds us of the 
" divine Buonarotli, " but so distantly and pleasantly 
as to exclude all suspicion of imitation. 

This was the critical period of Tintoretto's life, — 
his internally constructive period, in which he 
worked, and struggled for a reward so distant that 
he could only have seen a faint glimmering of it be- 
fore hira; fighting continually against himself and 
nourishing the spark of genius until it blazed up 
into a resplendent flame. It might be compared to 
the same period in the life of Demosthenes, when 
he copied Thucydides's history seven times, and 
shaved one side of his head to avoid the allurements 
of fashionable society. The dawning ambition of 
young Robusti knew no limit. Whatever others 
had accomplished that was finest and noblest, this 
he intended to surpass. Like Raphael he wished 
to unite in himself all the skill of his predecessors. 
To all that he learned from others he would add 
something of his own: the beauty of the Venetian 
school should be grafted on the grandeur of the 
Roman. Fortunately he was endowed with a heroic 
constitution, and his father's generosity precluded 
the necessity of Tintoretto's subordinating himself 
to the taste of the cheaper sort of patronage. 
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ONWARD. 

The easiest success in life comes in most instances 
from technical dexterity united with quick wit and 
a pliant nature. This appears to have been the case 
with Schiavone, who may have been a year younger 
than Tintoretto, and yet had thus far taken the lead 
of him. Such men are, however, like small yachts 
that sail about bravely in harbours and bays, but 
dare not venture on the high seas. After the deco- 
ration of the Zeno palace, we find the previous order 
of affairs reversed. The mental superiority of Ro- 
busti now gives him the advantage and he soon leaves 
his amiable friend far behind. He did not, however, 
forget Schiavone*s kindness; they had been fellow 
pupils together, and they always remained most ex- 
cellent friends. Ridolfi reports that Tintoretto once 
said that it would be well if all artists would paint 
as Schiavone did, though they would do ill not to 
improve on his designs; and this was perhaps as 
sincere a compliment as he deserved. 

It is fortunate for us as it was for Raphael, but 
his earliest work was done on panel, which is the 
most substantial and durable kind of painting ; for 
thus we can trace the development of his nascent 
genius through a long progressive series of pictures. 
No such record of Tintoretto's formative period has 
survived. Among the easel pictures attributed to 
Tintoretto in various galleries, there may be a few 
which he painted before the age of twenty-five, but 
the comparative examination of them would be an 
arduous study and would hardly repay even a con- 
noisseur of infinite leisure. His work during this 
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period was chiefly on plaster and in the damp at- 
mosphere of the lagoons has perished long since. 
Neither have Tintoretto's paintings yet been sub- 
jected to the searching analysis of various critics and 
connoisseurs like the paintings of Raphael, Correg- 
gio, Titian, and Giorgione. When this happens it 
will probably be discovered that many pictures now 
attributed to him were painted by his son Domenico 
Robusti, or by others of his pupils, and his fame as 
an artist will be correspondingly increased. Who- 
ever compares the Madonna assigned to him in the 
Pitti gallery with his Deposition from the Cross in the 
same collection must realise that the former exhib- 
its an inferiority not only in degree, but in kind. 
It was probably executed by Domenico, who -could 
imitate his father's manner, but could not imbue his 
work with the same spirit. 

The earliest painting by Tintoretto which the 
writer has succeeded in discovering is his St. Helena 
in the Brera at Milan. It already shows him an ac- 
complished colourist, but the formality of its ar- 
rangement, its slight stiffness in drawing, especially 
of the hands, a lack of elegance in portraiture (indi- 
viduality in the male heads), and the presence of 
aureoles, which he soon afterwards discarded, all 
pronounce it a youthful study. In spite of this it 
indicates great promise and may have been painted 
in his twenty-third year. A plain cross divides the 
panel in the centre with its transverse beam stretch- 
ing above the heads of the group. St. Helena stands 
holding her miniature tower and looking into the 
sky, where she seems to behold a vision, while the 
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others catch the reflection of it in the expression of 
her face. A very beautiful female saint, with her 
left hand on the cross, looks at St. Helena with an 
admirable expression of surprise. The four male 
saints, of whom three suffer from too great a simi- 
larity of feature, fill up the foreground, and there is 
no background excepting the sky. St. Helena and 
her companion also resemble each other not a little, 
and this is one of the most common faults in Tinto- 
retto's design. The latter is much the more beauti- 
ful, and immediately attracts the attention of the 
spectator, but the earnestness of St. Helena is clearly 
defined and makes the more lasting impression. 
The painting has a slight chiaroscuro^ not like that 
which Tintoretto afterwards developed, and the 
draperies are rendered with at least as much skill as 
Titian was accustomed to bestow on them. 

The Madonna of the Rosary at Ferrara is a more 
original design, but at the same time recalls the 
altar-pieces of the fifteenth century. There are 
faces in it, however, which are closely allied to 
those of St. Helena and her companion, so that it 
was probably designed within a year or two of that 
painting. The drawing is freer and more spirited, 
the drapery more skilfully arranged, and the subject 
treated in a more imaginative manner. Whereas in 
the preceding picture, the attendant saints are quite 
formally disposed after the fashion of Titian's earlier 
MadonnaSy in the Madonna of the Rosary each has a 
decided individuality of attitude and expression. 
The Holy Virgin, standing on a cloud with a choir 
of cherubs hovering round her, accepts her rosary 
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from a saint (probably St. Mark) in an attitude of 
mingled grace and majesty. St. Mark holds a stalk 
of lilies, and the space between him and the Virgin 
is filled with cherubs with a blissful expression, 
while at their feet a cherub, poised horizontally with 
both wings extended, offers rosaries in both hands 
to the saints below. St. George in armour stands 
at the right, and St. Augustine at the left, while 
others appear in half-length, and the middle distance 
is crowded with a dense group of figures. Notable 
points in the painting are the face of the Madonna, 
mostly in shadow, but with a fine outline, her head- 
dress exquisitely arranged ; the reverential expression 
of St. Mark; the sweetness of the cherub nearest to 
him, and the grave dignity of St. Augustine. The 
head of St, George is also a powerful one, even re- 
minding us of the Sistine Chapel. The cherubs 
have a personality peculiarly their own, and the 
horizontal cherub with his hands full of flowers and 
rosaries is a device that only Tintoretto would have 
imagined. Like the preceding, the forms are well- 
rounded though with slight chiaroscuro, and the 
composition perfectly balanced without appearance 
of designing. The only exception we can make to 
it is that of too luxuriant an imagination, which 
crowds on to a single canvas more than the eye can 
readily comprehend. No quality in the work is 
more conspicuous than the purity of its religious 
feeling, and the expression of the saint who offers 
the rosary gives us a clear insight into Tintoretto's 
own heart. 

The spirited little composition of St. George and 
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the Dragon in the National Gallery is closely related 
to the preceding by the figure of the princess, who 
is of the same type of female beauty as that which 
Tintoretto made use of in the Madonna of the Rosary, 
She is flying in trepidation from the combat^^but 
with a certain princely dignity, which gives her ex- 
pression and attitude a peculiar charm. In the near 
distance St. George on horseback dashes upon the 
dragon like a thunderbolt, and close by lies the 
naked body of a man who would seem to have been 
one of the monster's victims. In the sky above a 
bright light breaks through the threatening clouds, 
and in the midst of this appears a far-off vision of 
the Heavenly Father. It is a picture full of life and 
tremendous energy, and the dramatic quality of the 
subject is beautifully expressed in the contrast be- 
tween the dashing bravery of the saint and the gentle 
timidity of the princess. 

In the Belvidere at Vienna there is a Chaste Su- 
sanna by Tintoretto, a daring composition, but 
ethically if not morally pure. It may have been 
painted in his twenty-sixth year or possibly earlier. 
Susanna rests in the lap of one of the elders — as 
according to biblical tradition — and two others 
standing near regard her with almost reverential re- 
spect. They would seem to be portraits studied 
from Venetian senators. The figure of Susanna 
lacks ideality, but her expression is a study, and the 
colouring is deep and dignified. His Madonna with 
St, Mark and St. Luke in the Berlin Museum may 
have been painted a year or two later. 
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THE PRESENTATION OF JESUS. 

In the modest little antique church of Sta. Maria 
del Carmine, near the Campo Margherita in Venice, 
we suddenly come before an akar-piece which will 
astonish anyone whose mind is not prepared for it, 
since it is almost a Titian and a Raphael in one. 
Vasari attributes it to Schiavone, but Ridolfi to 
Tintoretto, and mentions it previous to the Behhas- 
zar's Feast, so that we may presume it was painted 
before 1546, which is the date he assigns to the 
latter. Tintoretto must therefore have been under 
twenty-eight when he produced it, and yet there is 
not a more perfect painting between the Alps and 
the Apennines. The arrangement is a formal one, 
after the manner of the fifteenth century, but it 
possesses every technical excellence for which six- 
teenth century work is distinguished. It has not 
the drawing of Michel Angelo, but of a style more 
like Raphael or Correggio. 

The actors in this scene are gathered about a 
table, on which the infant Jesus is standing sup- 
ported by his mother, who regards him with a look 
of unspeakable modesty and tenderness; while the 
high priest, a snowy bearded old man, bends for- 
ward to receive him with equal tenderness and 
gravity. Joseph stands at one side leaning easily 
upon a cane. Near to him there is a keenly intelli- 
gent lady holding the doves— emblem of innocence 
— and a group of five or six spectators, mostly in 
shadow, complete the semicircle. 

The high priest is the finest sacerdotal type in 
Venetian art. His long white beard gives him a 
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Semitic dash of character, which is finely blended 
with the intelligent European expression of his face. 
The Christ-child is in no sense supernatural, but full 
of youthful life and glowing like the morning star. 
He has no aureole, but a radiance seems to diffuse 
itself from his naked figure. The throat and breast 
of his mother seem to glow with the light reflected 
from him. The beauty of the Madonna is internal 
rather than external. Seated in front is another 
mother waiting her turn with her child, one of Tinto- 
retto's characteristic figures, and of herself sufficient 
to decide the authenticity of the painting. She 
looks up at the ceremony with an expression so 
sweet, ingenuous and altogether womanly as to cap- 
tivate every beholder. The composition is well 
balanced, without effort or evident intention, and 
everywhere carefully and soberly painted. In 
colouring it is little if at all inferior to Titian ; the 
prevailing tint being a rich golden-brown, and the 
highest skill is shown in bringing the more important 
actors into full light, while those less so are with- 
drawn into shadow. Its elevated character is as 
decisive as its technique, and it is quite impossible 
to find fault with it either as a design or a finished 
painting. 

In the church of San Benedetto there are two 
altar-pieces by Tintoretto, an Annunciation and the 
Woman of Samaria^ which have the same general 
characteristics as the preceding, and would seem to 
have been painted about the same time. They are 
not, however, so distinctively works of genius. 

There are large gaps in Tintoretto's activity 
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between twenty-eight and thirty-five, which we find 
little to fill. He no doubt painted much in the in- 
terior, and sonietimes also on the exterior of palaces 
— work which is now gone to oblivion. That he 
had already attracted Aretino's attention, and had 
been working for him in this manner is obvious 
from a letter written by the latter in February, 1 545, 
of which the following is a fair translation: 



"To SiGNOR Jacopo Tintore: 

"Your two historical paintings, the Fable of Apollo 
and Manyas and the story of Mercury and Argus, which 
you although so young have painted on the wall of my 
chamber, in barely as much time as it would take to de- 
sign them, have given great satisfaction to me as well as 
to others, — persons of experienced judgment having pro- 
nounced them to be both natural and beautiful, and the 
postures lifelike and charming. If, however, rapidity in 
producing what we desire is attended by poor perform- 
ance, what pleasure can we feel in the quickness of its 
completion ? Promptness of execution is the result as- 
suredly of a clear conception of what one has to do, just 
as you perceive mentally where you should place the 
light and where the dark colors. 

" But though your brush, my son, gives evidence by 
your present achievements that your future works will 
win fame for you, do not permit yourself to become ego- 
tistical, nor forget to be grateful to God by whose agency 
your mind is no less fitted for righteousness than for the 
study of painting. For you know that the former can 
exist without the latter, but not the latter without the 
former. Philosophy is a science, and so is theology, and 
so is war; and as one soit of timber is good for sailyards. 
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and another for oars, and a third for the ship's hull; and 
as one sort of wood is suitable for laths and another for 
stairways; so it is that talent, which varies in all the 
several professions, enables you to surpass the sculptor 
in painting, and the sculptor to surpass you in sculpture. 
But no effort of genius or skill of hand is to be compared 
to righteousness, for this alone is a virtue, not of genius 
or skill, but of soul and spirit ; not given us by nature, 
but inspired within our hearts by Christ. 

** P. Aretino. 

"Venice, February, 1545.' 
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The contrast between the studied elegance of this 
moral discourse and Aretino's own life must have 
sufficiently disgusted Tintoretto, though it could 
not have occurred to the old hypocrite himself or 
he. certainly would not have parted with such a 
transparent piece of Phariseeism. Tintoretto would 
only have to show it in order to make Aretino 
appear ridiculous, and it is quite possible that he 
finally did this. If such a sermon on art was Tinto- 
retto's only recompense (and this is likely enough) 
he must have been still more disgusted; but the 
letter is valuable as indicating the quality of Tinto- 
retto's painting at the time it was written ; and also 
as circumstantial evidence in regard to his age, for 
if Tintoretto had been born in 15 12 it is quite im- 
probable that Aretino would have addressed him as 
in its opening sentence. 

It could not have been many years later that 
Tintoretto was informed that Aretino had been 
circulating jests and unfavourable criticisms at his 
expense. He perceived that the struggle was coming 
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which comes to every man of independent char- 
acter, and quietly resolved how he should meet it. 
When Aretino one day happened to cross his path 
Tintoretto greeted him cordially and expressed a 
desire to paint his portrait — wished that he would 
come with him to his studio for that purpose. What 
happened when they were fairly within doors is some- 
thing of a mystery. Ridolfi's account of it sounds 
rather mythical; but it is certain that Tintoretto 
having captured his game did not let Aretino go 
again until he was thoroughly frightened and cowed : 
Ridolfi asserts that he made Aretino weep. Men 
who use their tongues for a weapon are not usually 
more courageous than women of the same ilk ; and 
Aretino coined no more witticisms on Tintoretto. 

In the Academy of Fine Arts at Venice there are 
two companion pictures by Tintoretto, which may 
have been painted in or about his thirtieth year and 
may be classed among the most important of his 
works. One is the Fall of Man^ and the other the 
Death of Abel. 

Tintoretto was the first great painter to adapt his 
colour tone to the subject he had in hand. Raphael 
showed a tendency to this in his St. Margaret and 
the Dragon, and in his youthful John the Baptist ; 
but Michel Angelo, Correggio, Veronese and Ru- 
bens would always seem to have made use of the 
same scheme of colouring, each according to his 
own style. Titian's colouring varied on different 
occasions; but on what principle no one has yet de- 
termined. Veronese would paint a Crucifixion^ and 
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Rubens a Last Judgment in the same brilliant livery 
as a Wedding Feast y but it was Tintoretto's custom 
to accommodate his design in every respect to the 
spiritual quality of his motive ; and if this were a 
serious one he would represent it in grave and even 
sombre hues ; and if the subject were a cheerful one 
he would enliven it with the brightest tints. Well- 
known examples of this are his great Crucifixion^ 
and his San Rocco in Heaven. 

The two pictures now before us would seem to 
have been painted mostly in bistre, which gives 
them a quiet brown tone very pleasant to the eye, 
and only after we have penetrated the mental atti- 
tude of the artist do we recognise its significance. 
Otherwise the two pictures are an almost startling 
contrast. One is a scene of peace, the other of ter- 
rific violence; in one we have the commencement 
of an evil course, the temptation to self-indulgence 
is delineated, and in the other appears its final con- 
summation — the climax of crime — both treated with 
a master hand. We approach the former with a 
feeling of cheerfulness, and we turn from the latter 
with a sense of horror. They are the Alpha and 
Omega of transgression. 

We see Adam and Eve in Paradise, which is suit- 
ably represented by a delightful open and shut 
landscape. They are both nude, Adam seated with 
his back to the spectator. Eve with a spray of alder 
across her lap. She is already self-conscious and 
mentally prepared for the transition before her. 
She holds the apple in her hand, and her face wears 
an expression of wilful coquetry — admirably ren- 
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dered. Neither in face nor figure is she an ideal, 
and her lower limbs are slightly sculpturesque, but 
there is an indefinable something in her attitude 
and tout ensemble that is very attractive. Vet Adam 
is still more attractive, although he depends entirely 
on form and attitude for our approbation. He is a 
plain, unvarnished man, seated on a piece of square 
rustic masonry, as a boy might be who has just 
come in from swimming. He has neither elegance 
of drawing nor any other artistic adornment, but is 
a veritable man, drawn and shaded with primitive 
truthfulness. If we are to compare Tintoretto's 
work here with that of any other it would be Praxi- 
teles rather than Michel Angelo. His Adam is a 
type of good-natured inexperience such as is only 
too likely to stumble into error. The serpent is not 
visible, but a leering, demonic face in the bark of 
the tree under which the pair are resting indicates 
the triumph of evil. In the distance Adam and Eve 
are seen again driven wildly out of Paradise by the 
angel with the flaming sword. 

The Death of Abel is the most perfect as well as 
the most powerful picture in the Venetian Academy. 
Techincally it is the type of an informal and yet 
well-balanced composition: intellectually it is a 
work of terrific power. As a tour de force there is 
nothing like it. The scene is laid in a grove by the 
bank of a river. The sky is overcast; the foliage 
deep and shadowy. Cain and Abel are both naked 
and form a compact group in which arms and legs 
seem almost knotted together. Abel is already 
overthrown and at the mercy of his malignant 
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brother, who raises the glittering steel above him. 
His attitude is as pathetic as a cry for help. His 
face is not visible, and that of Cain is much fore- 
shortened — a satyr-like physiognomy, with a de- 
monic expression. In both we have ideality of 
form under the most severe muscular tension ; and 
the result is such incomparable beauty of action as 
we never dreamed of. It is the acme of physical 
concentration. Such shoulders as those of Cain, 
looked at almost perpendicularly, are not to be 
found in any other composition. Every muscle is 
recognisable, but with no anatomical outlines, and 
softened by the most delicate chiaroscuro, A calf's 
head lies on the ground to the right, a remnant from 
the preceding sacrifice ; and a large snail crawls up 
the trunk of the nearest tree to signify the slowness 
and sureness of God's retribution. The landscape 
is painted with a breadth and boldness wholly un- 
like Titian or any previous painter, and the perfec- 
tion of the work is fully matched by the originality 
of the design. 

The same objection might be alleged against the 
Death of Abel that is so often made to the Laocoon 
group, and Professor Kugler probably counted it 
among Tintoretto's most unpleasant pictures; but 
the action is not extravagant, nor does its motive 
pass beyond the limits of Leonardo's Battle of the 
Standard^ in which one soldier is represented in the 
act of stabbing another. To restrict art to such 
subjects as only leave a pleasing impression is a very 
narrow limitation, and nothing betrays the dilettante 
more conspicuously. The pleasure we derive from 
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art is incidental; our instruction from it is para- 
mount. Art in its highest development is the re- 
production of typical phases in human life, and by 
its aid those phases are perpetuated so that all who 
see can learn to know them and recognise them 
clearly, Leonardo's St. John has its lesson for us, 
as well as Macbeth, or Molifere's Tartuffe ; and so 
have the Dying Galatian, the LaocoSn group, and 
Tintoretto's Cain. Few would dispute this in re- 
gard to the Dying Galatian, but are there not in- 
stances in human affairs which resemble the death 
struggles of Laocoon — instances where the lives of 
men and women are crushed out as if they were 
strangled in the coils of a serpent ? This is worth 
realising, as only art can make us realise it. The 
historical ideal is the acme of art, and all other 
forms of painting — flower, still ■ life, landscape, 
genre, portraiture — lead up to it and exist for it. 
So all Raphael's, Leonardo's, Tintoretto's works 
lead up to a few consummate masterpieces like the 
Sacrifice at Lystra, the Last Supper, and the Death 
of Abel. 

GRAND COMPOSITIONS. 



We know that Tintoretto commenced his great 
series of paintings in the scuola of San Rocco in 
1560, and this is the next date after 1548 that 
Ridolfi favours us with. Some time during these 
twelve years he must have painted his Fall of Man, 
the Death, of Abel, his Last Judgment, the Worship 
of t!ie Golden Calf, and those large compositions 
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representing miracles performed by the patron 
saint of Venice. This is the order in which Ridolfi 
refers to them, and it seems probable from internal 
evidence that this was the order in which they were 
produced. The Last Judgment and the Worship of 
the Golden Calf^x^ immense compositions more than 
fifty feet in height, and must have required years 
for their completion. We are safe in presuming 
that they were painted between 1554 and 1558. 

His offer to the prior of Sta. Maria dell* Orto, to 
perform his work for the mere cost of the colours, 
indicates how little Tintoretto's genius was appre- 
ciated in his native city, and how much difficulty he 
found in relieving his mind of those great designs 
which continually urged him onward. The prior 
laughed at the idea, but finding that Tintoretto was 
in earnest, decided not to lose such a rare oppor- 
tunity, and finally made an agreement with him for 
an hundred ducats. Ridolfi says: 

** When the professors saw that Tintoretto was engaged 
for so important a work, they began to scoff at him ; and 
surely no further attestation of his merit was necessary, 
since love of art reduced to such extremity can only 
suffer injury, not inflict it.** 

A journey to Rome may have been the original 
inspiration of Tintoretto's Lcist Judgment^ but we 
do not hear of this and it does not resemble Michel 
Angelo's great painting either in drawing or design. 
It has been so much injured by repainting that only 
the design is now of much value. Vasari greatly 
praised its imaginative quality, and admitted that 
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the execution had a fine effect at a certain distance, J 
although on nearer approach it was found to be " 
if painted for a jest," This, however, is not thej 
appearance it has at present, and it is not the ; 
pearance of the Worship of the Golden Calf which 
Tintoretto painted immediately afterward, and of 
which a large portion is still in good preservation; 
so that Vasari, who wrote from memory, was pro-i 
babjy thinking of some other picture by TintorettoJ 
in his later impressional manner. 

Kugler was not far wrong in calling it an un- 
pleasant picture. There are only three Last Judg- 
ments in Italy; this, Michel Angelo's and the one 
at Orvieto by Luca Signorelli, and neither of them 
is particularly pleasant to look at. Neither ia 
Dante's Inferno, or the last scene of Hamlet. This 
effect is heightened in the present instance by Tin- 
toretto's arrangement of the subject; for he has 
placed the groups of the blessed in a " somewhat 
retired " position above, and has represented a river 
full of agitated human bodies just coming to life in 
the foreground. He has also taken note of the fact 
that the substance of those interred is frequently 
absorbed by trees and plants, so that men and wom- 
en appear with their linnbs in process of trans- 
formation from these arboreal recipients. The effect, 
to say the least, is highly realistic; although it was 
only to be expected that Tintoretto would wish to 
do justice to those Venetian soldiers and sailors who 
had lost their lives in the numerous sea-fights of the 
republic. It must be admitted also that he has de- 
signed the most fearful and horrible demong that 
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were ever imagined. Like Michel Angelo, he en- 
joyed the opportunity this afforded him to draw the 
human form in every possible attitude, and nowhere 
else has he made such a surprising display of ana- 
tomical knowledge. How far the effect of this was 
redeemed by the figures of the Saviour, the Ma- 
donna and their attendant saints above cannot 
now be predicated, but their attitudes are fine, and 
the Saviour especially has an impressive judicial 
dignity of manner. The fall of the condemned is 
simply a torrent of terror-stricken souls whirling 
into the abyss below, not all like the selected types 
of wickedness pulled downward by fiends in the 
Sistine Chapel. Tintoretto has depicted the terror 
and confusion of the dies ircB rather than its higher 
spiritual import ; but he has represented the event 
as if he believed in it. 

FAUSTINA DEI VESCOVI. 

It must have been about this time, say 1555, that 
Tintoretto was married to Faustina, the daughter of 
Marco dei Vescovi, but no record of the ceremony 
has been discovered, and as the name of Vescovi is 
not to be found in the golden book of the Doge's 
palace, the conclusion is obvious that Faustina could 
not have been a Venetian by birth. She therefore 
probably came from some city or town in the main- 
land, where Jacopo Robusti was married to her in 
her father's house. Her portrait appears as a young 
and beautiful priestess in the Worship of the Golden 
Calf in the church of Sta, Maria dell' Orto, which 
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was painted between his twenty-ninth and thirty-first 
years ; so that she was probably a bride during that 
season. Nobody in Venice seems to know whence 
the Vescovi family came.* To judge by the name 
it must have been a very old family and perhaps 
Faustina was the last descendant of it, for not long 
afterward her father came to Venice and purchased 
or leased the Palazzo Camello on the riva or brook 
of the same name, where Tintoretto lived with him 
during the rest of his life. He also purchased a 
vault in the church of Sta. Maria dell' Orto and was 
buried there in 1571. When the vault was opened 
in 1866, the remains of eleven persons were found 
in it, and as there were only five members in Tin- 
toretto's own family, it seems quite likely that 
Faustina's mother and perhaps other near relatives 
came to Venice with her, but we hear nothing of 
them. 

The Palazzo Camello is a much finer example of 
medieval architecture than most of those on the 
Grand Canal. It is sheathed in whije marble, carved 
and ornamented with a chaste luxuriance. The 
round, arched windows of the ground floor recall 
those in the upper story of the Doge's palace, 
though much smaller, even in proportion. So do 
the short, stout columns, with their leafy capitals, 
in the first story, and the row of Gothic windows 
with their fretted balcony above them. The nar- 
row marble balconies at the angles of the prima 
piano are of exquisite workmanship; and in fact 

• Marco dti Vescovi translated means Mark of the Bishop, which 
is also the origlnai meaning o( the German name Bismarck. 
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the wonder is how so many varied details could have 
been harmoniously united on a facade less than 
fifty feet in width ; yet every line suggests delicacy 
and refinement. On the right hand, above the wide 
doorway, there is a bas-relief, somewhat mutilated, 
of a man leading a camel with a heavy pack. This 
suggests to us that the palace may have been con- 
structed by some Venetian merchant engaged in 
Oriental traffic during the prosperous days of Vene- 
tian commerce. The rear of the building comes 
out on the Canale dei Moriy where there is a half- 
length statue of a Turk in a turban and there passes 
by the name of the Casa di Tintoretto. There is a 
rude medallion of Tintoretto and a partially efiFaced 
inscription set in the wall above the window of the 
concierge. 

Tintoretto's wife appears as the Madonna in a num- 
ber of his pictures ; in one in the Academy of Fine 
Arts, in a Coronation of the Virgin in San Giorgio 
Maggiore and in other religious paintings in the 
Doge's palace. She would seem to have been more 
worthy of this honour than the wife of Andrea del 
Sarto, whose introduction in the Madonnas he 
painted is so much an injury to them ; but the cast 
of her features was not such as to add grace or 
gravity to compositions of this order, w'ithout a good 
deal of idealisation, and this Tintoretto does not 
appear to have been inclined to bestow — a fact 
which, indeed, testifies to his affection rather than 
to his good judgment. Her face was piquant rather 
than beautiful, and her youthful charm would seem 
to have deserted her soon after marriage. She may 
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have been a good wife to him, but her characte? 
corresponded to her features. Ridolfi gives the im- 
pression that she was parsimonious and overfastid- 
ious, — not serious faults, but such as interfere with 
a broad development of character. She appears to 
better advantage in the Worship of the Golden Calf 
than elsewhere, both on account of her youth and 
the attitude in which her husband has represented 
her. 

They had three children. Marco, evidently 
named for his grandfather, was in all likelihood the 
eldest. Domenico, born in 1 562, inherited his 
father's skill with the brush, but not his intellectual 
superiority. Marietta, born in 1563, was more 
gifted than either and became one of the most dis- 
tinguished of Venetian portrait painters. What was 
Marco's occupation In life is uncertain, and what 
became of him is unknown. 

We may suppose, therefore, that it was during 
Tintoretto's wedding year that he represented his 
wife as a priestess in the Worship of the Golden Calf. 
This of all his grand compositions is the most purely 
delightful, and reflects the sunny side of his nature 
as perfectly as the Death of Abel reflects the tragical 
element in him. It is in better preservation than 
his Last Judgtnent, and in all respects a powerful 
contrast to it. 

The manner in which Tintoretto has idealised this 
subject is worth noting as an indication of his own 
character. He has not represented a group of kneel- 
ing worshippers with faces brutalised by superstition, 
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while Moses is seen on the mount above, breaking 
the tables of the Law in violent anger ; but he has 
chosen the antecedent scene, in which Moses is re- 
ceiving the tables from the Almighty while the calf 
is being carried in a procession by the Israelites 
beneath. 

What subject could be more charming, or better 
adapted to the talent of a great draughtsman than 
a procession winding about the base of a mountain ? 
In the distance are seen the tents of the Israelites ; 
in front the golden calf, set upon a square platform, 
is carried by four strong, handsome men ; on a rocky 
ledge behind a number of well-dressed women are 
seated, one nursing a child and others watching the 
procession ; in the foreground, a powerful man re- 
sembling Michel Angelo leans over to gather some 
chains and jewelry into a basket. High up on the 
mountain Moses is seen in the act of receiving the 
twelve commandments, — at too great a distance to 
appear prominently. 

The foremost bearer of the calf is Tintoretto him- 
self, a broad-shouldered, deep-chested man, and one 
of the finest figures to be met with anywhere.* If 
it were not for a slight abrasion across the face this 
would be the most satisfactory portrait we have of 
him, for it represents him in the prime of his life at 
about the age of forty, which is the time when we 
suppose this picture to have been painted. Two 

♦ Lest the reader should think that Tintoretto may have favoured 
himself on this occasion, it is well to observe that Veronese in his 
Marriage at Cana represents him with an equally symmetrical 
figure. 
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other carriers are easily recognised for Paris Bordone 
and Giorgione' — ^the most spirited likeness of the 
latter now in existence, evidently reproduced from 
a portrait that has disappeared. The sacristan of 
Sta. Maria dell' Orto used to tell visitors that the 
fourth carrier was intended for Titian, and this is 
likely enough, for all that we can see of him 
bearded lip above and a pair of herculean legs b< 
neath. Veronese also represented Titian with 
very powerful figure. In the rear of the calf wall 
a solitary woman holding forth her arm with a gest- 
ure of authority. This is Tintoretto's wife Faus- 
tina in the guise of a priestess, and Ruskin told the 
sacristan that only Raphael or Tintoretto could 
have drawn a figure of such grace and majesty; and 
of this there can be little doubt. Her attitude is as 
unique as it is magnetic. She is beautiful, but evid- 
ently a portrait, and but for the figure of Giorgione 
she would be the attraction of every eye. 

Tintoretto never made the mistake of giving a 
feminine grace to a masculine form, and his figure 
of Giorgione, though youthful and slender, has all 
the attributes of manliness. The expression of his 
face is as unique as the attitude of the priestess. 
He alone in the procession remembers Moses, and 
looking upward beholds him on the rocks above in 
converse with Jehovah; his face is illumined with 
what St. Paul called the new birth of the spirit, — in 
this case both literally and figuratively, — and idol- 
atry is over with him forever. The drawing of the 
whole group has that calm, inevitable repose which 
indicates the acme of art. 
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It is in this work for the first time that we re- 
cognise Tintoretto's wonderful chiaroscuro^ — a skill 
of atmospheric effect only equalled by Correggio. 
The eight legs of the bearers of the calf are all dis- 
tinctly visible, and yet separated from one another 
so cleverly that a cat might walk between them. 
The ground they stand on is as solid as an old 
Roman road. Any real artist can appreciate the 
truth and value of this much better than Professor 
Kugler, who finds nothing to admire in the paint- 
ing. The rocky slope of the mountain, the tents in 
the distance, and the calf itself are all rendered 
with equal fidelity. We even fancy that Tintoretto 
has given the calf a self-conscious air, as if it were 
thinking, " My friends, what a fool you are making 
of me! " Charming faces appear in the procession, 
especially one maiden just emerging from behind 
the ledge of rock. In the left-hand comer are two 
women, one seated and the other bending over her, 
who vividly recall the Sistine Chapel. The one 
who is seated is in form, attitude and very nearly 
in drapery, the Libyan Sibyl drawn from a different 
point of view. There is a slight mannerism in the 
attitudes of the women seated on the mountain- 
side, as well as in the folds of their dresses, and 
this is the only fault I can discover in this mighty 
work, which in its intellectual power is more like 
Tusco-Roman than Venetian painting. 

The longitudinal panel in the Pitti gallery, which 
contains a Venus^ Vulcan and Cupid^ would seem 
to belong to this period of Tintoretto's activity, ^ 
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perhaps painted immediately after the Worship of the 
Golden Calf. It is a domestic scene, classic in style 
and refined in motive. Venus, who lies at full 
length with her head toward Vulcan, has not the 
wonderful flesh tint of Titian's Venuses in the 
Ufhzi, but her form is far more skilfully and beau- 
tifully rendered, and she is much more of a genuine 
goddess. It would seem as if Tintoretto had inten- 
tionally designed this group in order to retrieve her 
reputation, and perhaps to indicate that to his mind 
lawful love was the only kind worth having. How- 
ever this may have been, the fact that his composi- 
tions continually suggest to us such subtle allegories 
is sufficient proof of their poetic quality and adds 
greatly to their charm. Cupid may have been 
drawn from his first son, Marco, He is barely a 
year old and nestles under the breast of Venus, who 
regards him with a purity of expression equal to 
that of the Aphrodite of Melos. Neither are her 
proportions less heroic, while her face is much 
more of an ideal. She is in fact the one noble type 
of the goddess of love produced by Christian art, 
Vulcan is the patient, industrious artificer, with a fine 
intellectual brow and the physique — by no means 
exaggerated — of a strong, hard-working man. He 
also looks down tenderly on the infant Cupid, and 
his brown muscular arm serves as a contrast to the 
fresh blond beauty of his wife. Their heads seem 
to touch, and a chord of harmony, like sweet music, 
pervades the whole composition. It is an ideal 
household, like the Madonna della Sedia, but mor;: 
profoundly significant. 
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MIRACLES OF ST. MARK. 

Thus far Tintoretto's genius had brought him 
little more than a local celebrity and a rather pre- 
carious compensation. For his two immense paint- 
ings in Sta. Maria dell' Orto he received less than a 
thousand dollars, even allowing for the difference 
in the purchasing power of money then and now. 
There was a decided lack of intelligent patronage in 
Venice as compared at least with Florence, Rome 
and Ferrara, and it has already been noticed that 
Titian's most favourable commissions always came 
to him from foreign sources. It was not till fifteen 
or twenty years later that the Venetian nobility 
began to realise what a precious possession these 
great artists were, and then it is true they made 
haste to utilise what still remained of their skill. 
The Venetian churches do not appear to have been 
wealthy, and the small altar-pieces by Bellini and 
Carpaccio were judged to be sufficient for their deco- 
ration. Tintoretto had already outlived Giorgione's 
term of life and yet had not acquired either fame 
or popularity. Now that he was married he re- 
quired a larger income to maintain the dignity of his 
high-born wife. In this emergency assistance came 
to him from the guild of St. Mark in whose fra- 
ternity he had influential relatives. 

The Venetian trade guilds were highly important 
organisations in those times and serve to explain 
the contentment with which the Venetian middle 
classes endured their aristocratic government. The 
Venetian nobility directed the foreign affairs of the 
state and controlled its army and navy, but all 
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commercial matters within the city were controlled 
by the guilds. Every manufacturer and dealer, down 
to the shopkeepers on the Rialto, belonged to one 
or other of them. They were not only instrumental 
in regulating trade, but also large educational and 
charitable institutions. Their chief ofRcials and 
leading men were of equal importance with the 
nobility, and in times of public distress or great po- 
litical undertakings the government always applied 
to them for advice and assistance. 

The guild of St, Mark now commissioned Tinto- 
retto to paint four large canvases representing im- 
portant historical scenes in which their tutelary saint 
had exercised an influence, and these were: the dis- 
interment of St. Mark's body in a church of Alex- 
andria, Egypt; the transportation of his body to 
Venice; the rescue of a ship from the infidels by 
the saint in a storm; and the miracle of St. Mark 
rescuing a Christian slave from torture by the in- 
fidels. The first of these paintings is now in the 
Brera at Milan, the second is in the library of the 
King of Italy, the third has disappeared, and the 
last is in the Academy of Fine Arts at Venice, of 
which it is the chief pride and ornament. It is 
known as the Miracle of Si. Mark, par excellence, 
and has been highly praised by all liberal-minded 
critics from Vasari to H. Adolphe Taine. The 
Abb6 Lanzi states that it was painted in Tinto- 
retto's thirty-seventh year, which, if we accept 1518 
as the date of his birth, would place it some time in 
1554. This, however, is by no means certain, and 
RidoIB, an earlier writer than the Abb^, mentions 
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it as subsequent to his Last Judgment, Now we 
have seen that the paintings in Sta. Maria dell* Orto 
are closely connected with Tintoretto's marriage, 
which could not h^ve taken place much before 1555. 
The question is not important, but it seems prob- 
able that Ridolfi's order is the correct one, and may 
be sufficient for us to know that all these mighty 
works were executed between 1552 and 1560, while 
Tintoretto was in bis prime. The exhibition of the 
Miracle of St. Mark was attended with much public 
excitement ; its merit was fully admitted on all sides» 
and Tintoretto became the recipient of numerous 
congratulations, not only from the important men 
at Venice, but from distinguished foreign residents 
andvisitors. 

/ It is the most popular of Tintoretto's pictures, 
and this is probably owing to its brilliant colouring, 
its lively action and fine atmospheric effect. It is 
about twenty feet in length by sixteen in height, 
and contains more than twenty-five figures in the 
most varied postures. The myth it illustrates orig- 
inated in the heresy of the Albigenses in the south 
of France, a people who became largely orientalised 
through their eastern traffic subsequent to the Cru- 
sades. The legend is that a Christian slave or serv- 
ant, originally a Venetian, was about to be tortured 
for offering prayers to the Virgin, when St. Mark 
suddenly descended out of the sky ; in a flash the 
instruments of torture were broken in pieces, and 
the prisoner released by the awestricken authorities. 
If there could be a test for difficult drawing it was 
this, — to represent a man in priestly attire swooping 
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down through the air like an eagle without making 
him appear awkward or ridiculous. Tintoretto has 
here produced an effect as magical as it is inde- 
scribable. We seem to feel the rush of air caused 
by St. Mark's descent. He comes head downwards, 
and yet the effect is so perfect that we do not think 
of him as a falling body, but as one acting according 
to a superhuman volition. There is a " swirl" to 
his drapery like that made by an oar in the water. 
Nor is the figure of the turbaned executioner hold- 
ing up his shattered hammer much less remarkable. 
He is, in fact, one of Tintoretto's finest impersona- 
tions, full of life and elasticity. Less than a quarter 
of his face is visible, but his attitude is expressive 
of astonishment from his toes to the ends of his 
fingers. His pose is supposed to have been imitated 
from that of an apostle in Titian's Assunia.. It may 
indeed have been suggested, but could not have 
been imitated, for one is an example of the finest 
drawing and the other of the worst. 

The captive Christian lies on the ground like a 
patient on a dissecting table, numb with apprehen- 
sion and despair. His figure is also remarkable as 
a piece of foreshortening, his feet extending straight 
into the picture. Many of the other figures are full 
of interest, especially a soldier in a tight-fitting 
leather jerkin, leaning over on his right hand, and 
a woman with a child in ber arms, who is as indiffer- 
ent to the whole proceeding as if it took place every 
day. The expression everywhere is rather in the 
attitudes than the faces. The judge who presides 
over this strange tribunal of justice gazes stupidly 
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at the shattered hammer, and does not apparently 
see the descending St. Mark. His head is evidently 
painted from Tintoretto's own, but it was not in- 
tended for a portrait, as a comparison with the lead- 
ing carrier in the Worship of the Golden Calf assures 
us. Among the spectators there are two other simi- 
lar faces, whose resemblance is only too conspicuous. 
This failing of Jacopo's has been mentioned before. 

The colouring is magnificent * ; quite equal to 
Titian at his best,f and as in all of Tintoretto's finest 
works its tone is suited to the subject ; the canvas 
glows with a kind of triumphal splendour. It is the 
perfection of brilliant colouring, and there is hardly 
another example of it on so large a scale. Its 
general tone is a golden chocolate, diversified by 
various brilliant hues, and to accomplish this with- 
out producing a parti-coloured effect, as in Ra- 
phael's SposaliziOy is one of the most difficult feats 
of art. The group about the Christian prisoner is 
natural, miconstrained and full of animation. They 
stand lightly on the ground, and occupy their places 
without premeditation. The fringe of hop-vines 
which decorates the upper margin of i the canvas is 
particularly graceful and charming. J j 

The Disinterment of St. Mark, in the Brera 

* For analysis of the colouring, see Appendix A. 

f The shadows, however, are much darker, as was Tintoretto's 
general custom. 

X Tintoretto made at least two preparatory studies for this great 
work, one of- which was presented by an English lady of rank to 
Charles Sumner after his speech, ** The Crime against Kansas," in 
the U. S. Senate, and it is how owned by Mr. George Harris of 
Boston, Mass. 
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gallery, is an illustration of how the finest genius may" 
be hampered by an unfavourable subject. St. Mark's 
body was supposed to have been stolen by night 
from a church in Alexandria, and Tintoretto has 
adhered strictly to the narrative as he received it. 
We see the dusky interior of a nobie romanesque 
basilica, upon one wall of which a long row of sar- 
cophagi are ranged high up above the pavement. 
Workmen are engaged in opening these stone chests, 
and examining their contents; while the officer in 
charge stands by the opposite wall, motioning to 
them to desist, as he has Just identified the saint's 
body from its fresh, hfelike condition. This is the 
miracle; and although Tintoretto might have pro- 
duced a more artistic effect by surrounding the dis- 
interred body with a group of eager and devout 
spectators, the design would not have been so truth- 
ful, original or perhaps impressive. 

The emptiness of the church gives the scene a 
sense of great solemnity. The body of St. Mark 
lies on the marble floor, drawn feet forward, with 
the tall form of the Venetian commander standing 
on one side and the white-haired patriarch kneeling 
with uplifted face on the other. Opposite, two pow- 
erful-looking men, one middle-aged and the other 
young and very handsome, are engaged in handling 
another corpse ; and the care and delicacy with which 
they do this is the proper explanation of their atti- 
tudes, which might not otherwise be understood. 
These and four assistants at work on the sarco- 
phagi, complete the composition. The colouring is 
grave without being sombre, and has a very deep 
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perspective, — admirably suited to the character of 
the subject. 

NOONTIDE. 

The celebrity which his Miracles of St. Mark 
earned for Jacopo Robusti brought with it an ex- 
tensive business in portrait painting, which was 
probably more lucrative than the work he had 
been doing in the Venetian churches, but also less 
interesting to us at the present time. As a portrait 
painter, however, he ranks next to Titian and Gior- 
gione, and if he never painted one equal to the 
Knight of Malta or the Bella of the Pitti palace, it 
may also be affirmed that he was more faithful 
than his predecessors in rendering his subject exactly 
as the person appeared. This, of course, the painter 
should not do too literally, but it is an open quest- 
ion whether such a portrait as Titian's Jeune Homme 
au Gants is, after all, the best kind of portraiture. It 
is doubtful if Tintoretto ever painted so fine a por- 
trait as Titian's Duke of UrbinOy* but his portraits 
of the Doges rival Titian's very closely, especially 
those which he has introduced into historical pict- 
ures. He gave his portraits greater depth of per- 
spective than Titian, and painted them in a variety 
of styles, sometimes with great delicacy of finish 
and at others with a vigorous, rugged handling which 
is very effective at the right distance but will not 
bear close examination. Sometimes he painted the 

* Yet a Swedish artist, Mr. F. T. Friis, considers a portrait of a 
young man by Tintoretto in the Cassel gallery the finest in Europe. 
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eyes with such distinctness that their structu: 
reproduced in a most lifelike manner, and in other' 
cases he represented them so vaguely that we onl 
obtain the most general impression of them. Mucl 
would seem to have depended on whether he wasi 
interested in his sitter, and he never troubled him- 
self to improve on the /frjcH»f/of his subject. There 
is rather too much similarity in the expressions he 
gave them, and, as Lanzi observes, they often suffer 
from too vinous a complexion. Under favourable 
conditions, subjective and objective, he could bring 
out the individuality of a person as if he possessed 
a divining-rod for the purpose. He would some- 
times paint a nobleman carelessly and again spend 
the full force of his genius on a plain-looking girl. 

Among more than twenty portraits by him in the 
Madrid gallery there are two of young ladies, each 
of which is worthy of a half-hour's study. One may 
have been a Venetian, and the other was probably 
a Spanish girl; neither are beautiful, and the Vene- 
tian is so corpulent as at first sight to produce a 
rather unpleasant effect, but as we continue to gaze 
at her we gradually realise that she has a character 
as solid as her physique and withal so good-hu- 
moured that we cannot help becoming interested 
in her. So it happens frequently in real life. She 
is dressed in full party costume, very low neck, with 
a short scarf of thread-lace, — and how exquisitely 
that lace is painted! It is evidently thread-lace, 
and can be lifted up from the solid bosom beneath. 
For purity of flesh tint and substantial solidity 
impasto, this portrait could not be excelled. 
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The Spanish girl is not beautiful, but pretty and 
attractive, with her hair combed into a roll above her 
forehead after the fashion of the time. Her face is 
turned sharply to one side, and she has seized the 
lace about her neck with one hand as if with a sud- 
den momentary impulse ; and the expression of her 
eyes corresponds to this, — eyes full of fire and youth- 
ful, maidenly feeling. They are painted so perfectly 
that the structure of the eyeball is plainly apparent, 
and they seem to contain a record of her love, hope, 
anger and disappointment. The lines of joy and 
sorrow are interwoven in the space about them. 
Her creamy bosom and her rich, aristocratic costume 
are painted with equal care and delicacy ; but the 
ophthalmic texture of her eyes is most remarkable 
and challenges comparison with the eyes in Leo- 
nardo's portrait of himself. 

We wonder sometimes whether there were beau- 
tiful young women in Venice in those days, or, if 
they existed, why their portraits were not painted 
by the great Venetian artists. Titian's LavirUa 
and Palma Vecchio's Dresden group are certainly 
exceptionaL The greater number of Titian's 
and Tintoretto's portraits are those of grave, el- 
derly men, with very few women at any period of 
life. 

One of his best portraits in Venice is that of Carlo 
Morosini, which is now in the Academy of Fine 
Arts. It is painted in a charmingly quiet and sober 
manner, and of a deep rich colouring nowhere over- 
studied, — evidently finished with ease and celerity. 
It is one of the few of Tintoretto's male portraits 
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which has a good-humoured expression, and repre- 
sents a refined, gentlemanly person who seems to 
be little troubled by the responsibility of his rank. 
The Morosini were among the most distinguished 
Venetian families, and contributed the last of the 
great Venetian doges — Francesco Morosini Peto- 
ponnesiacus. 

It was customary in Venice for the two procura- 
tors, who came next in authority to the doge, to 
have their portraits painted together, and the two 
canvases in the Academy containing double por- 
traits by Tintoretto are to be explained in this way. 
One of them has been identified as Pasquale Ci- 
cogna, and another is probably Marin Grimani, both 
afterwards doges, and they are fair examples of Tin- 
toretto's average portraiture, but not equal to his 
likeness of Morosini, He has succeeded admirably 
in giving them a careworn, sleepless expression, 
such as high Venetian officials were only too likely 
to wear. The three vigorous portraits on one can- 
vas in the Berlin gallery are of similar excellence. 



In the church of San Francesco della Vigna, in the 
north-easterly corner of the Venetian delta, is a much 
repainted Entombment by Tintoretto, still valuable 
for its drawing and the graceful spirituality of its 
design. In it we see the mother of Christ, who has 
fainted by the way, supported by Mary Magdalen 
and another Mary; the attitudes of all three ex- 
pressive of the tenderest commiseration. The body 
of Christ meanwhile is carried onward in charge 
of Joseph of Arimathea, a majestic, full-bearded 
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man, and is seen repassing the spot where the Vir- 
gin has fainted, with a small strip of ground between. 
A compassionate angel, lovely in form and attitude, 
hovers immediately above and unites these two 
groups in a harmonious and sympathetic manner. 
A soft radiance would seem to have been diffused 
from this angel lighting up the faces of those be- 
neath. It is unnecessary to expatiate on the beauty 
of such a composition, for we have only to hear of 
it to recognise its merit. 

It is noteworthy that Tintoretto often chose 
miracles for the subject of his art, and that he par- 
ticularly excelled in this species of composition; 
solving what Goethe calls the dramatic knot of his 
theme with a magical effect. In his St. Mark of 
the Venetian Academy he has accomplished this 
by means of expressive attitude, but in the Mir- 
acle of St. AgneSy in the church of Sta. Maria 
deir Orto, he has done so by the eloquence of facial 
expression. 

St. Agnes was a Christian maiden who suffered 
martyrdom during the persecutions of Diocletian, 
somewhere about 290 A.D. She was greatly ad- 
mired by the son of a prefect named Sempronius, 
who offered honourable marriage, but she declined 
his proposal, preferring a life of single holiness to all 
the wealth of Rome. Then the prefect, discovering 
that she was a Christian and indignant at her refusal 
of his son, had her arrested and carried before the 
altars of the gods; where, as she refused to pay 
homage to them, she was condemned to be tortured 
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and put to death. Sempronius, the younger, hoW 
ever, entreated his father to spare her life, and at 
the suggestion of the latter he seized her in order to 
carry her to his house, but no sooner had he laid 
hands on her than he fell dead upon the ground. 
Then Agnes, moved with compassion for her ad- 
mirer, and in the true spirit of a Christian, prayed 
that he should be restored to life ; which accordingly 
happened. It is further related when Sempronius 
saw this miracle he tried what he could to spare 
Agnes, but the Roman populace, instigated by the 
augurs and sooth-sayers, rushed in and carried her 
off. At first they attempted to burn her alive, but 
it is said that the fire did not harm her, and she was 
finally put to death like St. Paul by the sword. 
This explanation is essential for an understanding 
of one of Tintoretto's finest historical works. He 
has chosen the moment when young Sempronius, 
lying upon the ground before his father's tribunal, 
is languidly recovering life, while St. Agnes, with 
upturned face, still kneels beside him. Her face, 
strained with a tremendous moral effort, is the 
artistic centre of the composition to which all other 
forms in it are related. It is a tragedy in itself — 
one of the most successful in painting, and yet with- 
out the least distortion of her features. Her earn- 
estness puts to shame the smiling, or simpering, 
Madonnas of Florence and Perugia, It is real life 
that Tintoretto has represented here, and not one of 
them deserves a place beside this kneeling girl. 

Near St, Agnes is the lamb with a pathetic, 
humanised look of sheepish loyalty, and behind her 
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stands a centurion in armour of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. She is nearly enclosed by a group of spec- 
tators, among whom a number of ladies appear with 
faces similar to those of Agnes herself,* — the same 
fault which we noticed in the Miracle of St. Mark. 
The figure of the prefect is drawn at one side in 
enlarged perspective, so as to bring the spectator 
closer to the subject. He has a fine head and is 
thoroughly Roman. As the composition was de- 
signed to suit its position in the chapel, which is a 
high opening with a semicircular vault, Tintoretto 
overcame the difficulty of the situation by a group 
of angels of an ethereal nature hovering above with 
the martyr's crown. That they are true angels is 
evident, for they seem to be of a lighter and less 
earthly material than the group assembled beneath, 
which is solidly and conscientiously painted, with an 
equal richness and transparency of colouring. The 
foreshortening of the limbs of the angels is also 
worth noting, for as the chapel is narrow they 
have to be viewed at an angle of fifty degrees or 
less. 



r; 



One of the most popular of Tintoretto's pictures 
is his Wedding Feast at Cana^ which he painted be- 
tween 1555 and 1560 for the brotherhood of the 
Crociferi. From the nature of the subject it could 
not have the profound spiritual import of his St. 
Agnes^ but it i;/eproduces a scene of mirth and fes- 
tivity, in a highly charming manner. It is rather a 

* The same face appears in the Circumcision of the ** Carmine," — 
the lady holding the doves, — and it occurs to me that she may have 
been sister to Tintoretto. 
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painting of fine attitudes and skilful chiaroscuro, 
than of distinguished heads and expressive faces. 
Since the refectory in which it was to be placed 
seemed to him too small for a picture of so large a 
size, Tintoretto doubled its dimensions in appearance 
by reproducing the architecture of the room, with a 
deep and luminous perspective. One consequence 
of this is, that Christ and the Madonna seated at the 
farther end of the table seem a long way off. The 
most conspicuous figures are three ladies seated to- 
gether at the nearer end, and two or three servants 
engaged in pouring water and similar occupations. 
The attitude of a girl lifting an amphora is admir- 
able; and also Of a Jady in a red dress, who leans 
across the table to show the miraculous wine in a 
cup to one of Christ's disciples. The three ladies 
above referred to are so arranged as to exhibit the 
beauty of each to the best advantage, and taken to- 
gether they produce quite an effect of Jeminine 
splendour. It occurs to us in this connection that 
Tintoretto first attracted public attention by ex- 
hibiting a portrait in the Merceria of himself with 
his brother painted by lamplight; when a poetaster 
of the time coined the following verse: 

" si Tinctorettus noctis sic lucet in umbris 
Exorta faciet quid radianle Die ? " 

or literally translated: " If Tintoretto thus shinec 
in the shadows of night, what will he accompHshi 
when the radiant day has risen ? " A predictions 
which now might be considered to have fairly com^ 
to pass. 
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The problem of a Wedding Feast at Carta has 
never yet been solved to the satisfaction of German 
critics. The grandest treatment of this subject is 
undoubtedly that by Veronese in the Louvre, but 
Liibke and others complain of it that Christ and the 
Holy Virgin have been relegated to rear seats, while 
the musicians are conspicuous in the foreground; 
and the only escape from this arrangement would 
seem to be the representation of the scene like 
Leonardo's Last Supper^ with guests seated on only 
one side of the table without musicians or any other 
accessories. If the. subject is to be treated on the 
grand scale, it could hardly be otherwise than as 
Tintoretto and Veronese contrived. Tintoretto's 
Cenay as Ruskin calls it, is now in the church of Sta. 
Maria della Salute, one of the most prominent build- 
ings on the Grand Canal ; and there is a replica of 
it in the Pitti gallery, which shows however that 
the master was losing interest in the subject before 
it was completed. 

THE FOUR PHILOSOPHERS. 

Girolamo Priuli was the first of the doges to select 
Tintoretto to paint his portrait, which is to be seen 
in the Hall of the Great Council with that of Pietro 
Loredano and four others, all portraits of the highest 
excellence. They are not supposed to be quite 
equal to Titian's doges, but this is perhaps because 
they are painted in a somewhat different style. The 
attempt to give ** fulness and roundness " to a head 
will necessarily interfere sometimes with delicacy 
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of facial expression; and Tintoretto often carried^ 
out Leonardo's favourite precept more faithfullje 
than Leonardo himself, — although we must ad-*] 
mit that there is no other portrait like Leonardo's*] 



Giroiamo Priuli was chosen doge in 1559, and in 
1561 * the Venetian Senate decided to decorate the 
library in the Palazzo Reale on the west side of the 
Piazza di San Marco with pictures and arabesques, 
and although Titian was now in his eighty-fifth year, 
he was made commissioner for the whole business 
and accordingly divided the work between Veronese, 
Schiavone, Zelotti, Salviati and his own son Orazio, 
leaving Tintoretto wholly out of account. As 
Veronese was the only one among those selected, 
who could be compared with Tintoretto as an artist, 
this fact is sufficient to prove that there must have 
been at some time ill-feeling between them, and the 
readiest explanation of Titian's conduct is, that he 
and Tintoretto were not on speaking terms. The 
attempt of Crowe and Cavalcaselle to prove that 
Tintoretto was not on good terms with the " Acad- 
emy " is strained and evidently ex parte, for it was 
primarily an affair of the Venetian Senate, and we 
have the testimony of all art writers from Vasari to 
Ridolfi that Tintoretto was the most popular of ail 
men in his own profession, and the warm friend of 
Veronese in particular. It may have been Tinto- 
retto's fault that he harboured his resentment longer 
than was reasonable; but this slight to him at- 
tracted public attention, and a committee of the 

• Zanetti, however, says ia 1556. 
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Senate thought best to conciliate Tintoretto by 
directly allotting him four narrow spaces in the 
library for him to try his best on.* 

This made Tintoretto independent of all inter- 
ference from Titian, and he so made use of his op- 
portunity as to eclipse all others who were engaged 
in the decoration. The four figures of ancient phi- 
losophers with which he filled the spaces selected 
for him are now the chief objects of interest in the 
Palazzo Reale. Of these Diogenes, Archimedes 
and Zeno are still sufficiently well preserved; but 
the fourth philosopher has suffered too much from 
the course of time to be longer recognisable. 

Dr. Janitschek praises these figures as the most 
admirable of Tintoretto's art, and certainly it would 
be difficult to find anything superior, even in the 
Vatican. The simple grandeur of their drawing 
may remind us of Michel Angelo, but never as an 
imitation. Archimedes is distinguished by his 
mason's square, and Diogenes by his slovenly atti- 
tude and unkempt hair. Zeno is presumably the 
one next to Diogenes. They are represented as 
seated in narrow arched niches with fluted demi- 
vaults; this is done so perfectly that they fairly 
seem to be separated from the wall on which they 
are painted, and if you stand directly in front of 
them it seems impossible to believe that it is a flat 
surface before you. Their colouring is suited to 

* C. and C. refer to Zanetti. iii., 337, in support of their state- 
ment, and also to Ridolfi ; but the former has nothing to say of 
Tintoretto or the Academy in this connection, and the latter gives 
the account which we follow here. 
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such serious personages, and has a mellow sobriety 
which is more attractive than the richest dyes. 

Ridolfi particularly admires Tintoretto's Diogenes 
as the most original and characteristic of the four. 
He says; " The figure is powerfully coloured and 
indeed magnificent, both on account of its very 
accuratedrawingand the natural posture of the body. 
He is thinking with his legs crossed and his chin 
resting in his hand." The one we have designated 
as Zeno is reading from a large volume which rests 
upon his knee, while his foot rests upon the other 
knee. His clothing consists of a single robe, and 
his hair is matted from neglect, as would be char- 
acteristic of a Stoic. The last of the four is writing 
in a book and is much better attired. We may sup- 
pose that he was intended for Plato, but his face is 
concealed from us, and the paint has crumbled from 
his figure in large patches. 



Ety^l 



SCUOLA OF SAN ROCCO. 



The present scuola of San Rocco was begun in 
148S, according to designs by Sansovino, but it was 
long in building so that the style of its architecture, 
which changed with the fashion of the time, passes 
from early Venetian Renaissance to Roman Renais- 
sance. It remained unfinislied during the darlc 
days of the Republic, subsequent to the league of 
Cambray and their defeats by the Turks, so that it 
was not until the middle of the sixteenth century 
that the guild began seriously to consider its deco- 
ration. 



^ 
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** In 1560 the members of the guild of San Rocco," 
says Ridolfi, * * decided to have some conspicuous picture 
painted in their refectory and they requested the best 
painters of the city to furnish designs for an ellipse in 
the centre of the ceiling. Tintoretto was among them, 
and having secretly obtained the measure of the space 
while the others were occupied with their designs, he 
painted with marvelous celerity San Rocco in the midst 
of the sky in presence of the Almighty, with angels stand- 
ing around and bearing the banners of their several 
orders ; and without mentioning the matter to anyone he 
had it fixed in its place. 

** When on the appointed day Schiavone, Salviati, 
Veronese and Zuccaro came to exhibit their designs, 
and Tintoretto was requested to unfold his, he uncovered 
his canvas which he had skilfully concealed with a car- 
toon, saying he had composed a design concerning which 
they could not make any mistake; and if his prompt 
service did not please them, he would make a present of 
it to San Rocco to whom he was already indebted for 
many favours. The other painters were astonished at 
seeing such a beautiful picture wrought to great perfec- 
tion in so short a time, and gathering up their drawings 
informed the committee of the guild that they need not 
concern themselves further, since Tintoretto had through 
his enterprise carried off the honour. Notwithstanding 
this, the members of the committee were irritated, and 
insisted that the picture should be taken down, as they 
had given no order of that sort, but had only asked for 
a preparatory sketch; but finding that the laws of the 
guild did not permit them to refuse a present to their 
patron saint, and as the picture was generally consid- 
ered to be good, they afterwards decided that Tintoretto 
should be taken into their brotherhood, and receive the 

x6 
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charge of all the paintings which should be necessary fo^| 
the decoration of their rooms. Moreover, they assigned 
to him an annual pension of one hundred ducats, on 
condition that he should furnish one finished picture for 
them every year." 

Ridolfi evidently favours Tintoretto in this ac- 
count as he often does elsewhere. Dr. Janitschek 
says that the haste with which Sati Rocco in Heaven 
was executed is only too apparent in the work, and 
as a finished picture it has no value. This comes 
pretty near the truth without however hitting the 
mark. The design is a delightful one, the colour- 
ing, which reminds us of Correggio, is charming, the 
drawing admirable, and although it is evidently 
painted in a light rapid manner and lacks the solidity 
of Tintoretto's more careful work, its genera! effect 
is not ill suited to such a subject. Our ideas of 
heaven would seem to require a treatment some- 
what vague and cloudy as well as rose- and violet- 
coloured. 

The scuolas, or guild-halls, of Venice were used 
for meetings of the association, for educational and 
also for eleemosynary purposes; but through the in- 
strumentality of Tintoretto the scuola of San Rocco 
became a sanctuary of religious art second only to 
the Vatican. He appears to have entered into a 
number of different contracts with the guild in re- 
gard to it, and if the work he did for it was not 
always of the highest excellence, it must be admitted 
nevertheless that he fairly earned the compensation 
he received from them. His paintings there cover 
an extent of surface not less than six hundred square 
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yards, and their execution consumed the best por- 
tion of his time between 1560 and 1580. His Cruci- 
fixion in the refectory is alone by itself of more 
value than all the ducats he received for them. 

It was here that Tintoretto developed his impres- 
sional manner, — the manner by which, strange to 
say, he is more commonly known than for his more 
solid style of painting. It is what his German 
critics call a ** gross mannerism," but it is really 
more free from mannerism than any other form of 
painting, since it requires a special adaptation, or 
individualisation, to the subject for every stroke of 
the brush. He was the first of the impressionists, 
and would seem to have been lead into it by the 
circumstances and conditions of the work he had to 
do here. Raphael was obliged to face the same 
problem in the Stanze of the Vatican, and solved it 
by employing a large number of assistants to whom 
he confided the greater portion of the work, trusting 
to be able to correct their errors afterwards with his 
own brush. Tintoretto could not adopt this course, 
for the remuneration was too slender, and now hav- 
ing a family to support he could no longer afford to 
make a free gift of his genius. Two courses only 
were open to him: either to fulfil his commis- 
sion by executing carefully painted pictures of 
moderate size for the halls of San Rocco, or to work 
on a larger scale but in a more rapid manner, trust- 
ing to create a powerful effect, or impression, at a 
certain distance, without much accuracy of detail. 
The great size of the rooms and the dusky light on 
the lower story, where he first began, were induce- 
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ments to him in favour of the latter alternative ; and 
the gradual adoption of the impressional method— 
as well as his own mental evolution of it — can be 
easily traced there in the first pictures that he 
painted after his San Rocco in Heaven. That he 
afterwards followed the same method in such situa- 
tions as were adapted to it, such as the churches of 
San Rocco and of San Giorgio Maggiore, is not sur- 
prising; but later when he began to work in the 
Doge's palace, where the light is excellent, and 
where he received a more suitable compensation, he 
returned to the methods of Michel Angelo and 
Titian and fully realised the motto which he had 
made the ambition of his youth. 

A tendency to impressionalism had always existed 
since Correggio first introduced the method of paint- " 
ing hair by a kind of short-hand. Titian's Tribute 
Money was the last and most perfect example of the 
literal imitative method of the fifteenth century, 
and after that he also adopted a freer and more 
imaginative style of treatment. To express as much 
as possible with every stroke of the brush, to put 
genius into every stroke, to give each tint as distinct 
a value as possible, to avoid mixing, scumbling and 
glazing, and to let imperfections take care of them- 
selves, — such is the creed of the French impressional 
school, of which Tintoretto was the great progenitor. 

As Dr. LCibke admits, this form of painting has a 
value of its own. It may not be the highest form 
of art, but it has its peculiar uses and as a method of 
expression seems to be adapted to a certain order 
of minds. William Hunt, the chief disciple of the 
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impressionists in America, was wont to assert that 
there was no actual difference between a sketch and 
a finished painting. This is undoubtedly carrying 
the principle to an extreme, and it is not likely that 
even Tintoretto would have assented to it. Perhaps 
the best commentary on Hunt's statement was his 
own experience in painting the portrait of a young 
lady holding a guitar. He found that in order to 
give perspective to the arm of the guitar, he was 
obliged to relinquish his favourite method for 
more carefully finished work, and after this to tone 
up the whole canvas to the same standard. The re- 
sult was one of the finest pictures that he had ever 
painted. It becomes evident from this that the 
impressional method will not answer all the con- 
ditions of high art, and it fails especially where 
delicacy of facial expression is required. Attitude, 
brilliant contrasts, boldness of execution — what the 
Italians call sprezzatura — and a captivating facility 
of movement are its principal advantages. The 
manner in which a work of art is executed has its 
effect on a person of keen sensations just as the 
drawing and colouring has its effect, and the ap- 
pearance of haste or eagerness is as irritating as the 
evidence of plodding industry is fatiguing to the 
senses. What we always like best is the ready 
adaptation of means to ends, and a practical mastery 
of the situation whether it takes the form of a dar- 
ing manner or a conscientious one. Tintoretto's 
method of painting in San Rocco never could pro- 
duce one of Raphael's Madonnas or Michel Angelo's 
Prophets, but it resulted in admirable effects which 
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are quite unique in their way. We have only to 
divest ourselves of preconceived rules and theories 
in regard to art to find his paintings there highly 
interesting and thoroughly enjoyable. Why he 
should have been blamed for them as tending to 
the degeneration of Italian art seems incredible from 
a liberal point of view— from any point of view that 
is not dogmatic. He certainly had a right to try a 
few experiments, after so many magnificent per- 
formances within the traditional limits of his pro- 
fession. 

The Adoration of the Magi would seem to have been 
the first piclure Tintoretto executed under his contract 
with the guild, and is the most perfectly finished in the 
lower hall. The design is original and daring, the char- 
acterisation powerful, the colouring of noble quality; but 
it shows already a tendency to the impressional method. 
The Madonna is a figure of rare beauty, which is in- 
creased by her attitude and the slight uncertainty with 
which we view her face, — as if we only caught a passing 
glimpse of it. A bright light emanates from the Christ- 
child, which discloses a rude, but picturesque lodging 
with open rafters, through which the star of Bethlehem 
shines down upon the novel scene beneath. The three 
magi seem to be emerging out of the darkness. The 
one in the foreground has a dignified head and the air 
of long experience in authority, but he humbles himself 
joyfully before the baby Jesus. Another kneels on a 
raised platform, where the Virgin also is seated. On the 
floor below are two doves and the shadowy form of a 
kneeling maiden. Angels, half visible, hover in the air, 
and through the doorway a cavalcade — the escort of the 
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magi — is seen in the morning light. Her rude surround- 
ings make the Madonna's beauty appear in stronger 
relief. The whole scene is like a vision. 

The Annunciation is a famous picture, but has suffered 
from the repainting of the Virgin. Tintoretto's outlines 
are always light and delicate, except where a dark object 
is outlined against a bright ground. He never could 
have painted such outlines as those on this figure of 
Mary which make her look old and coarse. The res- 
toration evidently did not extend below her waist, and 
the lightness and grace of her lower draperies convey 
some sense of what she must have been originally. 

Her attitude, however, is fine; expressive of surprise 
and consternation, but with her face turned still toward 
the angel who cleaves the air like a swallow, the noblest 
aerial figure ever painted by man. Notice only the 
drawing of this angel's wings and the marvellous grace 
of his drapery, apart from the beauty of his head and 
shoulders. The shadow on his face gives it the required 
expression of seriousness, in fact he seems like a veritable 
incarnation of cloud and sunshine. The dove — repre- 
sented conventionally, like the star in the Adoration of the 
Magi — is already before him, followed by a nebulous 
train of cherubs rushing through the air with a mighty 
festal sweep, as if a torrent of unborn souls were rejoic- 
ing in an event which signified so much for the future of 
the human race. A rude pilaster of brickwork and 
wood divides the group of cherubs, and in a corner of 
the chamber there is a low chair with a plaited seat such 
as you will find in Italian peasant houses at the present 
day. The ease and lightness with which the angel is 
painted are incomparable, and the grand sweep of the 
train of cherubs is in Tintoretto's most daring manner. 

The Flight into Egypt is wholly impression al, and the 
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best example of the style in San Rocco. According to 
Ruskin, it has the finest landscape Tintoretto ever 
painted; which may well be, for he was not much given 
to landscapes. Such a picturesque variety of foliage, 
all waving in the breeze and gleaming with the first 
beams of day; branches painted with single strokes of 
the brush, and leaves suggested by eddying lines. Joseph 
is hurrying forward through the long grass up to his 
knees, while the donkey (with his head almost at the 
foot of the canvas) follows close to him. The expression 
of headlong flight is attained by Joseph and the donkey's 
attitudes: we only see the bald pate of the former, not 
his face at all, and the grass seems to bend beneath 
them. Mary sits on the donkey, holding fast to her 
child; her face not clearly discernible but giving an im- 
pression of beauty, which is heightened by her trepida- 
tion.* Nothing makes a courageous young woman look 
so beautiful as the presence or expectation of danger. 
The effect of the morning sun glancing through the trees 
and lighting up the distant hills is magnetic. The whole 
scene has the character of an improvisation, and leaves 
all other efforts to do justice to this subject far behind./ . 

The Massacre of the Innocents is a subject in which 
realism becomes the highest poetry. It is a subject too 
tragical for the stage, and yet Raphael and many others 
tried their hands at it. Only Tintoretto succeeded be- 
cause he recognised that no abstraction, like his treat- 
ment of the Entombment, was possible for it. He must 
give the literal truth, or none at all. The impressional 
manner was also suited to it; for it permitted a certain 
concealment or vagueness, so that we do not come too 
dose to the awful facts or realise them too vividly. The 
pathos of the scene is terrible enough without our pene- 

* I believe this effect was intentional with Tintoretto, 
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trating to its midst and having its horrors distinctly re- 
vealed to us. Yet there is no illusion in the scene, for 
the desperate, terrified mothers are before us, plunging 
down a flight of steps, rushing headlong through the 
court, clinging together in frenzied groups, clutching at 
the swords of the assassins. It is only by attitudes that 
such a subject can be represented, for all Words fail to 
produce the effect of it, and the human countenance be- 
comes too distorted for pictorial delineation. Only a 
rapid sketchy manner would suflice to express the emo- 
tions of the artist while at work on it: treated with the 
studious elegance of Titian, it would become a cold 
anomaly too repulsive for endurance. Tintoretto has 
treated it with a sympathetic tenderness, a depth of 
commiseration which elevates it above the merely artistic, 
and reconciles us to it as Shakespeare reconciles us to 
the horrors of King Lear. 

The Magdalen and St. Mary of Egypt are merely 
landscapes with one figure, painted to fill two narrow 
spaces. The figures are too small to be identified, and 
the names could be transposed without affecting the 
character of the compositions. 

The Circumcision^ on the opposite wall, is designed in 
a very different manner from the one in the church of 
the Carmine, and is more highly finished than the Flight 
into Egypt, Still it is essentially an impressional work, 
a picture of rich ceremonial effects. It is a crimson and 
gold picture, not bright and dazzling, but subdued to 
impressive depth of tone, which glows not to the eye but 
in the mind. A majestic looking high priest — all the 
more majestic for being on his knees — receives the 
Christ-child kindly and reverently, and above the group 
surrounding these two are the dark red curtains with a 
great brazen censer between. 



The series of paintings in the lower hall ends with an 
Assunta, originally interesting and perhaps equal to the 
others, but now quite spoiled by a restorer named Flor- 
ian, whose sign manual is only too conspicuous upon it. 

The chief architectural beauty of this scuola consists in 
its naagnificent broad staircase, second only to the 
" giant's stairway " of the Doge's palace, and at its half- 
way landing two paintings are hung: an Annunciation by 
Titian and a Visitation by Tintoretto of nearly equal 
size. The former was willed to the Fraternity of San 
Rocco by Amelio Cortona in 1555, so that it must have 
been already in position when Tintoretto commenced to 
decorate the building, and it cannot be doubted that he 
painted his Visitation in emulation of it. Excel it in 
colouring and chiaroscuro he could not, but in drawing 
and motive this was not so difficult. 

It was standing before Titian's Annunciation that 
Marian Evans (George Eliol) first conceived the plot of 
a novel, which afterwards, as she confessed, took shape 
in the form of the Spanish Gypsy. The poet Lowell 
coming to Venice in 1873 was equally impressed with 
Tiijtoretto's Visitation* 

The only objection that can be raised to Titian's An- 
nunciation is that it embodies more art than genius. The 
design without lacking originality is not an imaginative 
one, and though the colouring could not be excelled for 
delicacy of tone and harmonious distribution of tints, it 
is the same colouring that we always expect in Titian's 
pictures. The angel who brings the message to the 
Virgin cannot be compared with the angel in Tinto- 
retto's representation of the subject, so that we might 
almost say that one came from earth and the other from 
heaven, Ruskin, however, praises the picture highly, 

* He referred to it several times in Florence and Rome, 
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and he is not wont to be over-partial in regard to Titian's 
work.* 

Tintoretto's Visitation^ or Elizabeth's visit of condol- 
ence to Mary, is one of Tintoretto's supreme efforts, only 
to be classed among his easel pictures with the Death of 
Abely his Venus and Vulcan^ his Ariadne and the Descent 
from the Cross in the Pitti. In tone of colour it is deep 
and serious, yet warm and vitalising. Its depth is like 
the clearness of the sea about Capri and Elba. No cal- 
culation can give such an effect ; and it must come uncon- 
sciously, born as geniuses are bom in fortunate moments. 
The dress of Elizabeth is dark green and crimson, and 
that of Mary a dark brownish red like ancient terra- 
cotta. They have fallen into each other's arms. Zacha- 
rius stands behind, dressed in blackish-brown ; but these 
strong tints harmonise so perfectly that for some mo- 
ments we do not think of them. 

The tenderness of feeling in this picture is equal in 
depth to its colour, so much being expressed by attitude 
alone. The pose of Elizabeth is the very essence of 
sympathetic action, and rare as is the subject it is hardly 
possible to look on these two women without sharing in 
the sorrows of one and the commiseration of the other. 
Tintoretto's fine drawing is subordinated here to shadow 
and drapery, but there is in both a boldness akin to 
grandeur; and the line of bright light which outlines the 
robe of St. Elizabeth is not only true to nature, but has 
a significance which intensifies the motive. It is not 
an impressional painting, but carefully and delicately 
finished even to trifling details. 

There is this satisfaction at least in Tintoretto's 



* An American professor of art, just returned from Venice, speaks 
of it, however, as cold and formal. 
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San Rocco work, that It is wholly by his own hand, 
and we are not obliged to guess, or bring in the aid ] 
of connoisseurs to decide, how much of it is genuine ; 
and what portion was executed by assistants. The 
paintings on the walls of the upper hall are not as a 
whole equal to those in the lower story, and in many 
cases the handling fairly attains to brusqueness, but 
they contain grand pictorial conceptions, and are full i 
of power, freshness and intellectual life. 

In some instances the subjects are uninspiring, 
and in others are not adapted to impressionat repre- 
sentation. Of the former class may be mentioned 
the Pool of Bethesda and the Miracle of the Loaves, ., 
and of the latter the Raising of Lazarus and the Last^M 
Supper. The former lack that centrality of actioaf 
which is indispensable to a true dramatic composi*^ 
tion, and the latter require such distinctness ofl 
facial expression as the impressional method is quiteJ 
unequal to conveying. We have only to bear inj 
mind Leonardo's Last Supper and Michel Angelo'a* 
Raising of Lazarus to feel the ineffectiveness ofj 
Tintoretto's attempts in the same direction. 

He painted three Last Suppers ; one here, another for^J 
the church of SS, Giovanni e Paolo, and the last for Sm 
Giorgio Maggiore. The first two are sketches, and noti 
very successful at that; but they do not deserve the] 
animadversions of KJgler, who has evidently mistaken,! 
the gestures of astonishment by Christ's disciples fosl 
boisterous revelry. As in the Marriage at Cana, Chris^B 
is seated at the farther end of the table, and suffers from J^ 
an unfavourable perspective ; nor does Tintoretto's || 
animated drawing of attitudes compensate for this i 
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any considerable degree. In fact the treatment here re- 
duces the composition from an historical to a genre 
painting, and we cannot help feeling this to be a de- 
gradation of the subject. The original study for it is 
now in the Uffizi collection, photographed by Braun, 
and as a study is decidedly superior to the finished pro- 
duction. Like all Tintoretto's sketches that we know 
of, it is drawn with the brush, greater attention being 
paid to grouping and light and shade than to individual 
expression. He has produced a greater variety among 
the disciples, however, than Leonardo, and the result is 
that they are a less dignified* body taken collectively. 
The figure of Christ, however, is noble, dignified and 
compassionate, and the attitudes of the disciples are a 
most interesting study, — more human and less statuesque 
than Leonardo's. As a study in drapery alone this 
sketch is invaluable; but the heads are also fine, and 
Tintoretto's characterisation of Judas is especially 
notable. He is the third on the Saviour's right hand, 
and as Christ shows the piece of bread to John, he turns 
sharply away and looks upward with an expression 
clearly intended for remorse. How much nobler this 
conception of the subject is than the customary one rep- 
resenting Judas grasping his bag of gold with a dark, 
sinister aspect. Every manner by which self-exculpation 
can be expressed seems to be included here, from the 
unconscious innocence of John to the expostulatory atti- 
tude of the disciple at the foot of the table. Close to the 
latter stands a water-jar of exquisitely graceful shape, 
represented perfectly with half a dozen strokes of the 
brush. 

In regard to the Pool of Bethesda and the Miracle of 
the Loaves J it ought to be said that they become more 
interesting the longer we study them, though rather un- 
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attractive at first acquaintance. Dr. Janitschek is 
right in remarking that the Fall of Ma ji in this hall 
inferior to the one in the Venetian Academy, 
single figures in the narrow spaces are more successful 
on the whole than Ihe larger compositions, — especially 
St, Sebastian, who is fastened to an upright plank, 
dead, with two arrows through his head and another 
through his breast; a much more telling and sensible 
representation than the usual one of a beautiful youth 
with his body full of darts like a pincushion, and not leas 
tragical than Guido's St. Sebastian in the Louvre, look- 
ing death in the face with piercing eye. Tintoretto has 
given an expression to these arrows as if they came with 
terrific force. 

The paintings on the ceiling of the upper hall are o£ a 
superior quality to those on the walls, and were executed 
after an interval of several years. 

CRUCIFIXIONS. 



Tintoretto painted three Crucifixions, which ar^ 
all so different in style as well as composition, tha^ 
if his name should ever happen to be lost they would! 
certainly be attributed to three different painters** 
The earliest of these, according to Ridolfi, 
painted for the church of San Cassiano, where i 
still remains, but it would seem to have been c 
temporaneous with his work in the upper hall of 
San Rocco, for it is painted in the roughest impres- 
sional manner, and its design is more whimsical than 
original. It is, however, a delightful painting in 
its way and well worth a trip in a gondola. 

In the foreground there is a high fringe, formed of drj 
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grass and brambles, and in the middle distance another 
fringe formed by the spearheads of a company of Roman 
soldiers. Between these two fences the crucifixion is 
evidently taking place, but Christ himself is not the most 
prominent figure in it. The three crosses are at the right 
almost in profile against a soft blue sky; while Mary and 
her friends are on the left separated from Christ by a 
number of soldiers conspicuous for fine drawing and 
spirited attitudes. One is on a ladder receiving the in- 
scription for the cross and a sponge from another below. 
Christ's red mantle is lying upon the grass in the fore- 
ground ; dull brownish spears of grass are painted across 
it. Its colour enriches the composition, but of itself it is 
a pathetic object. The group of Mary and her friends is 
hardly more so. How exceptional such a treatment as 
this ; and yet seriousness is engraved on every stroke of 
the brush. 

When Tintoretto's second Crucifixion was painted is 
uncertain. It was formerly placed in the church called 
Zanipolo, and is now in the Academy of Fine Arts. As 
different as possible from the preceding, it is finished 
everywhere in the most careful manner, but as a com- 
position it is not well balanced. The three crosses are 
so high, and drawn in such diminishing perspective, that 
the features of the sufferers are barely discernible; but 
Christ is distinguished from the two thieves by the ideal 
symmetry of his figure. The bodies of the thieves in- 
deed are so twisted and contorted as only Tintoretto or 
Michel Angelo could have imagined them. Their pos- 
tures are only too expressive of their agony, while we 
may judge that Christ is sustained by an internal power 
of resistance. This is the key to the whole composition, 
but the most conspicuous figure in it is a horse turning 
away from the scene of horror with a frightened look as 
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if he realised the fulness of its import. The eye of thi^ 
horse is human in its intelligence, and his rider is Tinto- 
retto himself, — somewhat diminished in stature to suit 
the conditions of the picture. Almost under the horse's 
hoofs two soldiers are throwing dice, and a third looking 
on intently; apparently to indicate how human beings 
can degrade themselves beneath the brute. Immediately 
in front a shoot of a few years' growth from a tree that 
has been cut off at the root, painted very carefully so 
that every leaf can be distinguished, runs across the 
whole canvas. It is a design strong in feeling and rich 
in allegories. 

It is possible that the peculiarities of both these 
Crucifixions were owing to an effort to escape from 
repetition. The one just described may have been 
painted subsequent to the Crucifixion in the refec- 
tory of San Rocco. 

The degree in which an artist or poet cares for 
his celebrity is always in inverse ratio to his real 
greatness. Lorenzo Lotto almost always signed his 
pictures; Tintoretto never, we believe, except in 
the case o( his own portrait; and his great Cruci- 
fixion would seem to have been the only picture 
that he dated, although among his numberless works 
there may have been others. It was begun in 1565, 
and finished early in 1566, so that the painting of it 
could not have required more than a year, and prob- 
ably less. It is carefully and considerately finished 
even to the smallest details, and the only adverse 
criticism that even the academies have made on it is 
that Tintoretto has injured his design by the intro- 
duction of too large a dramatis persona, — an accu- 
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sation that has been brought against Shakespeare 
with equal sense and cogency. It is nearly thirty 
feet in width, and benches, an unusual luxury, are 
placed before it sufficient to accommodate many 
persons.* 

In the Uffizi collection there is a sketch for this 
Crucifixion by Tintoretto of a much bolder design 
than the one he finally adopted. The Almighty 
appears in it hovering close to the head of Christ, 
who strains his neck as if to gaze at his Heavenly 
Father, — a grand design if it only could be carried 
out adequately. It would seem to represent the 
moment when his disciples heard the words, '* This 
is my beloved son." Technically it is a wild whirl 
of lines and blotches from which little can be deter- 
mined. We see in it the creative genius of Tinto- 
retto at its midmost heat, but we are none the wiser 
for our introspection. 

This Crucifixion is the first, or one of the first 
pictures in which Tintoretto developed his remark- 
able chiaroscuro^ the like of which has never been 
seen since his death. Darkness is on the face of 
the earth, and this darkness is visible. It is like the 
gloom which precedes a severe storm, and it is so 
atmospheric that by straining our eyes we are able 
to perceive objects in it more clearly. The land- 
scape stretches far away, and has a similar effect to 
the photograph of a real landscape reflected by the 
stereopticon. The towers and walls of Jerusalem 
are seen in the dim distance ; nearer are groves and 

* I have seen more travellers seated before this picture than I 
could meet with anywhere else in Venice. 

X7 
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open spaces in which appear groups of wondering 
spectators; and finally a cordon of Roman videttes 
encircle the cross, which is exactly in the centre of 
the field. Workmen are busy attending to the two 
thieves, who have not yet been raised to their des- 
tined positions. 

The ideality of the composition is concentrated 
in the figure of Christ and the group of mourners at 
his feet, and is thrown into clear relief by the plain 
business-like realism of the rest of the scene. The 
face of the Saviour is shaded by the forward inclina- 
tion of his head, but this and a corded appearance 
in the muscles of his arms, are the only indications 
of his suffering. His form is one of the most sym- 
metrical ever designed by painter or sculptor. At 
the foot of the cross is that celebrated group of 
mourners, the most tragical and deeply affecting in 
Italian art. It is by no means a prearranged tableau, 
but the figures are harmoniously disposed, as might 
naturally happen from their duty to their master 
and consideration for one another. Their attitudes 
alone convey a sense of the profoundest grief. 

The Madonna stands with one hand on the rough 
post, gazing upward at her son. Her face is hidden, 
but even her head-dress is expressive of sorrow. 
The face of the Magdalen is distorted with grief, — 
all her beauty is torn from her as if by violence, — 
while the head of St. John is thrown backward In a 
paroxysm of despair. The noble head of St. Peter 
is bending forward in tender solicitude for Mary, the 
mother of James, who is swooning with grief. The 
strength and vigour of the drawing only serves to 
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deepen the sense of severe mental emotion. A large 
round halo behind the head of Christ, a curious relic 
of the quattrocento^ gives a strange impression as if 
the sun were there shining through the clouds. 
Very noticeable is the aspect of an intelligent cen- 
turion on the left, who is looking steadily at Christ 
as if a higher spiritual insight was then and there 
taking possession of him. The dice-playing soldiers 
are repeated here, for the tragedy would not be 
complete without Epimetheus. In fact, it is with 
Epimetheus, or *' afterthought," that tragedy 
originates. 

It is wonderful what an influence that modest 
Nuremberger exercised upon Italian art by means 
of his penetrating spirituality and his fidelity to 
truth. As Titian went to Diirer for the moral back- 
ground to his greatest painting, so did Tintoretto 
fifty years later. Not only the general tone is re- 
miniscent of Diirer, but the head of the Saviour, 
the woody structure of the trees and crosses, and 
the various implements scattered upon the ground, 
all drawn and painted with conscientious fidelity, 
are very much in his fashion. If, as Grimm says, 
Diirer never designed compositions on a grand scale, 
he at least contained the possibilities of grandeur 
within himself and could transfer the impulse of it 
to others. Grandeur is intensive as well as exten- 
sive, and there is more of it in the expression of 
some of Diirer's faces than in many of the largest 
Roman and Venetian compositions. In the present 
instance it is the fortunate union of Italian breadth 
of manner with German single-mindedness and 
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strength of feeling which makes this painting so 
impressive. It is only the most magnetic natures 
that can successfully accomplish this welding to- 
gether of national traits, 

The figures of Christ and the mourners beneath 
have much the effect of a group of statuary, and we 
are reminded again of Tintoretto's early studies 
from the Florentine casts. This does not, however, 
diminish the pathos of the work, for the tender 
feeling of the artist is expressed in every line of 
feature and drapery. It gives the group the solidity 
of sculpture without its coldness. 

The Crucifixion in the sciiola of San Rocco is 
generally considered the greatest of Tintoretto's 
works, and it is certainly the noblest. Its fame 
must have spread rapidly, for a few years later we 
find it engraved by Agostino Carracci; and, as 
Ridolfi states, when Carracci presented Tintoretto 
with a copy of it, the latter embraced him most 
cordially and thanked him most liberally for having 
done such excellent justice to a design which he 
valued so highly. The art of engraving, however, 
is much better suited to the statuesque treattjient 
of Raphael and Leonardo than to the more natural 
and vivid painting of Tintoretto, whose finest effects 
cannot be reproduced by it at all, any more than we 
can photograph the lightning. 

On the wall of the refectory opposite the Crucifixion 
he painted two large impressional pictures, Christ before 
Pilate and the Bearing of the Cross, with an Ecce Homo 
of smaller dimensions belweea them. They are all ele- 
\'afed in design and powerful in treatment, but suffer 
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from the deficiences of the impressional manner. Christ 
before Pilate is, however, the noblest figure in the 
scuola^ — the very majesty of spiritual triumph, even 
though we cannot see the expression of his face. Pilate 
and Christ's accusers are represented meanly and 
meagrely painted. In the Bearing of tJu Cross Christ 
appears at a distance toiling up the hill of Calvary; and 
in the Ecce Homo Pilate betrays a touch of humanity by 
lifting Christ's robe to cover him as he lies stretched 
upon the ground. 

Appropriate to present consideration is the picture of 
Christ's Temptation in the outer hall, in which he appears 
as the frailest and most abject of mortals, while Satan 
towers up by his side magnificently with richly decorated 
hair and jewelled bracelets. No other design could so 
forcibly express the disproportion between the attractive- 
ness of material advantages and the slender hope of those 
rewards that come from a life of spiritual devotion. How 
can Christ sustain himself against such an overpowering 
influence ? He bends like a reed in the gale, — it seems 
as if he must give way, — and yet he does sustain himself. 
Satan is not portrayed as a grim and distasteful appari- 
tion, or even as a wily alluring personage, but as an 
elegant man of fashion, decked out in the prevailing 
style of young aristocratic Venetians. This was not 
done without a reason. It was these luxurious and ivk" 
Solent giovanetti who caused the ruin of Faliero and drove 
Petrarch into exile for the second time, besides continu- 
ally disgracing their native country at home and abroad. 
No fashion could be more disgusting for young men, 
who ought rather to be trained with the severest exer- 
cises of mind and body. Nero also liked to have his 
hair dressed in ringlets, as we perceive on his portrait 
busts. 
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CEILING OF THE SCUOLA. 

According to Dr. Janitschek about twenty-five hun- 
dred ducats was all Tintoretto received for his paintings 
in the scvola of San Rocco. Those on the ceiling of the 
upper hall were not undertaken, however, until nearly 
ten years later, 1574 to 1577, and may not have been 
included in this estimate. They are also in the impres- 
sional manner, but more carefully painted than those on 
the side walls and of more strongly concentrated designs. 
Their character, however, is genetic rather than specific. 

Moses Striking the Rock is an illustration of this, and 
chiefly an effect of light. We do not look upon a 
grandly commanding Moses with a face of magnetic 
power, but a gushing fount of water portrayed so vividly 
as it bursts from the rock that Pietro da Cortona said of 
it soon after it was finished: " Truly I am seized with 
fear, and it seems as if real water were about to fall on 
me " ; and when the colouring was bright and fresh it is 
no wonder that he said so. This surprising effect results 
from the strong perspective, and the gleaming light on 
the water where it makes its pitch. After all, was not 
Tintoretto right in making the miracle rather than Moses 
the fiaini d" apfiui oi his design; for the miracle did not 
properly come from Moses, but from the divine will 
which remains invisible to us. 

The Plague of Serpents is an immense composirion 
covering a large portion of the ceiling. What Ruskin 
says of it is very fanciful, A miracle requires exceptional 
means for its performance, and the winged reptiles which 
Tintoretto has designed here are a credit to his imagina- 
tion. The composition is like a scene from Dante's 
Inferno, — a panorama of suffering humanity. The atti- 
tudes and gestures of pain and terror are only too real, 
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and their variety seems unlimited. There are episodes 
in life like the bites of serpents, and no doubt Jacopo 
Robusti had known his share of them, — as all noble and 
tenderly sensible natures must. The Almighty appears 
above, upborne by a group of graceful angels, and pre- 
siding over this hell on earth. ** The Plague of Ser- 
fentSy** says a German critic, ** affords Tintoretto a rare 
chance to exhibit his playful mastery of the most auda- 
cious problems in anatomy and perspective." 

Jonah and the Whale is a small but conspicuous paint- 
ing. Jonah appears like a trifle to the marine monster 
who restores him to daylight in no very dignified manner. 
The whale could not have been studied from life, and 
yet the artist is mainly right in regard to its proportions, 
especially the size of its great crimson tongue. 

The Fall of Manna is on the other side of the Plague 
of Serpents and opposite to Moses Striking the Rock j a 
pleasanter subject than the former, but treated similarly. 
The attitudes here are expressive of relief and thankful- 
ness, and portrayed in a highly natural manner without 
affectation or pietism. There is a fine figure of a man 
who is holding a basket to catch the manna in its de- 
scent; but the subject is not of itself an especially inter- 
esting one. 

Among the smaller designs that surround these three, 
the Elias and Vision of Ezekiel are the most interesting 
and suggestive of intellectual depth. Although the 
paintings on the ceiling are more carefully executed 
than those on the walls they are all intended for distant 
effect, and Tintoretto has nowhere troubled himself to 
give expression to the human face. Everything is ac- 
complished by gestures, and the faces of those who are 
collecting the manna, or dying from the bite of serpents, 
are as unexpressive as the marble countenances of the 
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archaic statues found on the island of -^gina, and now 
in the Glyptothek at Munich. Ridolfii says, however: 

*' The painter should not always use the highest delicacy of finish, 
especially for those pictures which are to be suspended at a distance 
from the spectator, for the space that intervenes between the picture 
and him will harmonise the strong touches of the brush so as to 
make them soft and agreeable in the distance. Hence it is that 
Tintoretto is commended by all good artists, for he knew how to 
make use of a finish proportionate to the size of the room, while pre- 
serving at the same time a frank and vigorous manner (which is of 
all things the most difficult to be obtained by those who desire to be 
considered great in art), which comes from long experience and that 
clearness of intellect which was so remarkable in the artist of whom 
we speak." 

Ridolfi is quite right in regard to Tintoretto's intel- 
lectual superiority, and the opinion of most professional 
artists coincides with his own in regard to the scuola of 
San Rocco. We should, however, guard ourselves 
against attempting too thorough a justification of the 
methods adopted there by this master. At best they 
cannot be considered more than a tentative success. 
They were suited to the situation, and should be ac- 
cepted as a part of it. Michel Angelo also painted for 
distances of from sixty to seventy feet, and yet the 
expression in the eyes of his prophets is as clear to the 
vision as those in Titian's portraits. This at least we 
may assert, however, of Tintoretto's San Rocco series 
that these paintings manifest throughout the purest re- 
ligious feeling. In an age when scepticism was only less 
common than a hardened, soulless dogmatism, and few 
knew what to believe and least of all dared to avow their 
real belief, the spirit of true religion still found a wel- 
come abode in the heart of this great man, whose rare 
mental quality was only equalled by the skill with which 
he gave it external form. 
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Not only was the great Crucifixion engraved by Car- 
racci, but many other paintings in the scuola were en- 
graved by various Flemish artists soon afterward. Egidio 
Sadeler engraved the Resurrection^ and Luca Kiliano the 
Massacre of the Innocents and the Miracle of the Loaves, 
Others engraved the Annunciation and the Circumcision, 
It cannot be doubted that the San Rocco work brought 
Tintoretto great celebrity at the time, but its echo had 
died away long before Ruskin rediscovered it some fifty 
years ago. 

COLLATERAL WORK. 

For the church of San Rocco, neighbouring to the 
scuola^ Tintoretto painted a number of large pictures in 
the impressional manner, most of which are, however, 
too much faded and in too dim a light to repay examina- 
tion. San Rocco before the Pope and San Rocco in Campo 
(TArmaia are in better condition than the others and 
perhaps were originally superior. The former is chiefly 
valuable for its dignified and nobly coloured figure of 
the High Pontiff, which might be compared to that of 
the High Priest in the Circumcision of the Carmine. The 
latter is a wild scene of confusion in a camp of soldiers, 
arising apparently from a whirlwind, or a coup cT eclair^ 
and portrayed with Tintoretto's usual force. It would 
seem as if San Rocco had been captured by the enemy, 
probably infidels, and recovered his liberty in this mir- 
aculous manner. The central group of two horses meet- 
ing violently together, one ridden by a standard-bearer, 
is designed in the painter's most vitalising manner. 

There is a much better collection of Tintorets in the 
church of San Giorgio Maggiore, and as it is much bet- 
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we find ac- ^^B 
lied. It is ^^\ 



ter Jighled than the church of San Rocco, ^ 
cordingly that they are more highly finished, 
sometimes a redeeming feature of an ugly edifice to dis- 
cover rare artistic treasures enshrined within it as pearls 
are secreted in the homely oyster. Zanetti says: 
San Giorgio Maggiore there is a tavola by Jacopo Ro>4 
busti near the first altar, of shepherds adoring the infant I 
Jesus, The scene is supposed to represent night, and I 
everything is illuminated by rays which proceed fromJ 
the holy infant. It is painted with much audacity I 
{sprezsatura) as weU as intelligence." 

There are finer paintings in San Giorgio than thisll 
Notte, and especially Tintoretto's Ziij/ ^'w/^/^r, — a sub- I 
ject treated by him here in a wholly original and impreaa- I 
ive manner and one of the most delightful of all his 1 
works, remarkable alike for its dramatic power, its ele- 1 
vated spirituality and its exquisite grace of detail, 
architecture alone would be sufficient to give it distinc-J 
tion. The scene is represented in an elegant hall, ■ 
tessellated marble floor and cross-beams above of elabovB 
rale workmanship. There is such solidity in that flooH 
that you will remember it for days after you have left Saa>l 
Giorgio. The architecture is so modern that it is eaajrl 
to imagine it in a Parisian or New York hotel. In ordeq 
that the scene should appear perfectly natural as well a 
supernatural, Tintoretto has constructed his table so nar-J 
row that only one side of it can very well be occupied^B 
and has chosen his point of view at an angle of forty-five^ 
degrees. In this way the whole company becomes dis 
tinctly visible. The head of Christ resembles that i 
Titian's Tribute Money, but is more careworn, more sad-^j 
dened and spiritual; and a bright radiance emanate! 
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from it, which outshines the lamp above, and is reflected 
from every part of the room. He has risen to hand the 
piece of bread to Judas, and Peter — the same noble 
Peter whom we have seen at the foot of the cross in the 
scuola of San Rocco — has also started to his feet and 
makes a motion as if to oust Judas from the table. Thus 
the motive represents a stage in the drama immediately 
succeeding that chosen by Leonardo and by Tintoretto 
in his Florentine sketch. Peter already has his hand 
on Judas's arm. Amazement, indignation, self-exculpa- 
tion are portrayed in the faces and attitudes of Christ's 
disciples; but the wonderful device in this composition 
appears in the angels hovering above, who seem to be 
evolved from the curling smoke of the lamps. The room 
is full of half-seen glimmering spirits. 

For effects of light this painting has no equal in 
Venice, if anywhere. Ruskin says: 

" The picture has been grievously injured, but still shows miracles 
of skill in the expression of lamp-light mixed with twilight *' ; — 
besides the divine light from Christ's head — ** variously reflected 
rays, and half tones of the lantern, flashing along the metal and 
glass on the table, and under it along the floor and dying away into 
the recesses of the room." 

The waiters at this scene are all beautiful women ; the 
one on the extreme right with an amphora in her hand is 
so beautiful as easily to be mistaken for an angel. Two 
more appear through the divine radiance, as if through 
the spray of a fountain; while another is kneeling before 
a basket of dishes in the foreground, into which a cat is 
looking inquiringly. It is an impressional painting, and 
yet portions of it are finished with marvellous care and 
delicacy. 

There is a preparatory sketch for this painting in the 
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Boston Art Museum, chiefly remarkable for the bright -j 
light on the table-cloth.* 

The Martyrdom of Stephen.— Via. Angelico painted the fl 
finest representation of this subject, but Tintoretto's 
also noble and penetrating. Stephen kneels in the fore- 
ground, serenely rejoicing in the martyrdom which I 
elevates him to a place beside his Master, and the] 
significance of the Hebrew Testament (or perhaps the 
gospels), which lies open before him with stones upon its 1 
crushed pages, will be readily appreciated. Another ] 
eloquent piece of symbolism may be noticed in 
colouring of St. Paul's, or Saul's, robe — red and black ] 
— which corresponds to that of the Heavenly Faiher in 
the sky above. This is intended to indicate his con' 
sion, and also indicates how much colour alone could. | 
express to the Venetian mind. It is a powerful contrast, 
between the spiritually sustained calmness of Stephen! 
and the realistic violence of his assailants. 

The Coronation of the Virgin is designed in a similar 1 
manner to the Madonna of the Rosary at Ferrara, which 1 
was painted nearly twenty-five years earlier. The com- 1 
position is a formal one, and at the same time somewhat | 
peculiar; but it is painted with portrait-like fidelity,- 
not in the impressional manner at all. The Madonna, ia J 
likeness of Tintoretto's wife, is seated on the cloud»J 
with her left foot resting on the crescent moon. Angelff.l 
fly toward her from all directions, holding out wreatlwl 
of flowers; St. Catherine with a palm-branch looks up^l 
to her adoringly; St. George, the patron of the church, fl 
with a folded banner, balances the picture on the oppo-^ 
site side; and two ermined senators gaze up at the« 
prodigy from beneath. Wreaths of rolling vapour, pearl-]" 
and rose-coloured, fill the intervening space. One of ^ 

• The gift of Miss Mary S. Felton. 
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the senators holds out his hat as if he expected a divine 
effluence to fall into it. Among all these only the Ma- 
donna's face is distinctly visible; the others are either 
foreshortened or turned from the spectator. This, how- 
ever, is true to nature. 

One of the greatest of Tintorets is the Descent from 
the Cross in the Pitti palace, a picture whose pathetic 
beauty fairly fills the soul. It is, as it should be, a study 
in half lights and deep shadows, representing the early 
twilight after the crucifixion. Christ's body lies across 
his mother's knees and is admirably sustained by the 
strong Nicodemus, while the mother of James supports 
the head and shoulders of the Madonna. Joseph of 
Arimathea, whose plainness of physique is well adapted 
to the scene, approaches on the right ; and the Magdalen 
with outstretched arms — like one who is about to fall — 
bends over the face of the Saviour. Of all designs that 
have been imagined for this subject this is the most im- 
pressive, for it unites the different members of the group 
by an action which in its interdependence resembles the 
structure of an arch, and yet accomplishes this without 
the least striving for artistic effect. The pathetic feel- 
ing which unites them receives the fullest dramatic ex- 
pression in attitude. True to nature, Tintoretto has 
represented the Madonna as a middle-aged woman, 
whose grief makes her appear somewhat older still; and 
this confers more dignity as well as pathos on the de- 
sign. The manly strength of Nicodemus, the beauty of 
the Magdalen and of the other Mary, are revealed in 
twilight glimpses to which the imagination adds threefold. 
With a wonderful chiaroscuro the plain, now deserted, 
stretches away into the far distance, almost like a Kan- 
sas prairie. Only Millet in his Sower has produced such 
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an effect of evening distance. The only objects tha( 
break the view beyond the cross are two small cedars 
growing crosswise to each other like an X, — a fine piece 
of allegory. What pathos is expressed in those solitary 
trees ! The picture seems like a sequel to Tintoretto's 
great Crucifixion, and may have been painted immedi- 
ately after that. It has the same penetrating chiaroscuro, 
but in colouring is much warmer. It is that rare com- 
modity, a perfect work of art ; — a consummate painting 
before which the critic can only bow his head. 

The subject inevitably carries our thoughts back to 
Michel Angelo's Pieta in St. Peter's at Rome, and we 
cannot help noticing how much more natural, human 
and affecting is the expression on the face of Tintoretto's 
Madonna. How did it happen that he could dive so 
much deeper into the tragic than Michel Angelo, and 
unfold it with such purity of feeling ? Was it not be- 
cause Tintoretto was also a man of mirth — of wit and 
humour, like Shakespeare — who enjoyed life and wished 
others to enjoy it. Only such can know the true depth 
of sorrow and misfortune, — when misfortune or sorrow 
affects others whose lives are indissolubly connected with 
their own. Tintoretto had what Michel Angelo and 
Raphael never knew after they had become artists — a 
home with wife and children. It was through his affec- 
tion for Faustina and their children that he became so 
keenly alive to the woes of suffering humanity, and could 
paint crucifixions or pietas as if he had been a living 
witness of them. 

Ridolfi does not have much to relate concerning 
Tintoretto's household, but speaks of him as a man 
who was fond of society and a brilliant light in it 
himself. Like Giorgione, he was an excellent mu- 
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sician, quick to apprehend any new art or study, 
and especially in request to design costumes for 
theatrical representations, — always ready to lend a 
helping hand to whatever was on the list for the 
day. If his aristocratic wife complained that his 
dress was n/glig^^ or that his earnings were spent too 
rapidly, what does it matter ? It is alleged that 
Tintoretto used purposely to aggravate her on these 
points as a penance for her finnikin ways. He 
worked hard and lived generously. His son Do- 
menico soon became his pupil, and somewhat later 
his daughter Marietta, the child of his heart, also 
commenced her training with him, going to his 
studio every day disguised in boy's clothes. 

" He was," says Ridolfi, " of a kind and amiable dis- 
position, for painting does not cause men to become 
peculiar, as some people think, but it rather makes them 
accomplished and quick-witted. He was accustomed to 
converse with his friends in a most obliging manner, and 
many bright sayings and kind deeds are recorded of him ; 
and he could say witty things in an admirable manner, 
without the least appearance of jesting, and on occasion 
he would even jest with great persons, and make use of 
his own intellectual sharpness in order to persuade them 
to his own way of thinking. ' * 

Yet there was a deep undercurrent beneath these 
playful eddies in the life-stream of Tintoretto. He 
appears to have had a dark studio in his house, 
where he secluded himself for days at a time, sur- 
rounded by his casts and designs, and avoiding 
everything in the form of pleasure. His saying 
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that "colours can be purchased at the shops, but 
good designs are only to be obtained by sleeple; 
nights and much tribulation," telU its own story. 
Society and solitude should be reciprocal and 
mutually beneficial; as is observed by Emerson,, 
who nevertheless could not appreciate the artistic'J 
temperament or recognise its needs. Tintoretto, 
Raphael, Shakespeare, Goethe, are illustrations of 
this, and it is the lack of cheerful and friendly c 
verse which we are often so conscious of in Michel 
Angelo, Milton and Hawthorne; but each has tOd 
live the life that destiny has appointed for him. 
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historical paintings for the Duke's castle, in which he 
celebrated the achievements of the Duke's ancestors. 
One of them represented the battle of Taro, in which 
the Venetian army was commanded by Francesco Gon- 
zaga; and the subject of another was the ceremony by 
which Charles V, conferred the rank of duke on the 
Gonzaga family. While fulfilling this large order, Tin- 
toretto was frequently visited hy the Duke, who, as 
Ridolfi states, found great pleasure in watching him at 
his work, and otherwise enjoyed his society. When the 
pictures were finished the Duke sent word to him that he 
wished he would bring them in person lo Mantua and 
be entertained there by him. Tintoretto replied that he 
should be glad to accept the Duke's hospitality, but that 
he did not like to go without his wife; and Gonzaga was 
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so much pleased with this evidence of conjugal affection 
that he not only despatched a second invitation to the 
whole Robusti family, but also provided a sailing vessel 
to convey them to his dukedom, where they remained a 
number of weeks. The Duke consulted Tintoretto in 
regard to the fortifications of Mantua, as well as various 
improvements he proposed to make in the city, and con- 
cluded with an offer for his services during the remainder 
of his life ; which, however, Tintoretto declined, feeling 
that his first duty was to his native city so long as his 
work was appreciated there. He had, moreover, no 
liking for the favour of princes, which is so often pur- 
chased by humiliation and discomfort. 

It was about this time that he painted the Magna 
Peccatrix in the Venetian Academy, which if it contained 
a more elevated head of the Saviour would be one of the 
greatest of his works. The woman herself, her beauty, 
costume, expression, — penitent, yet with a characteris- 
tic air of audacity, — is unrivalled; but the type of Christ 
is rather plebeian and by no means equal to that in the 
Florentine sketch for a Last Supper, No less admirable 
than the ** great sinner " is the lady at the left who is 
quieting the curiosity of her child as to ** what it all 
means "; but the composition is full of noble heads and 
fine expressions. It is like a scene from Shakespeare, 
and withal a refined treatment of the subject. 

The Presentation of the Virgin was the last of Tinto- 
retto's great compositions for the church of Sta. Maria 
deir Orto, and is peculiarly interesting on account of 
Titian's treatment of the same subject on similar lines. 
In both paintings the high priest stands at the top of 
the stairway to the temple, while the childlike Madonna 
ascends the steps alone. In both, dress and general ap- 
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; similar; but Tintoretto has so drawn his 
lierspective that the spectator's point of view is much 
closer to the scene, and the figures of the priest and the 
Virgin are outlined against the sky instead of against the 
side of a building, as in Titian's Presentation. He has 
also scattered the spectators, instead of collecting them 
in a group at the foot of the staircase, and has given to 
each of thera a more decided personality. They belong 
to all ages and conditions of life. 

The high priest is a majestic figure, but his attitude is 
full of kindly consideration for the young Madonna who 
is climbing tip the steps to him, and he happily still re- 
mains untouched by the restorer. The Madonna herself 
has an air of childlike diffidence which is wonderfully 
becoming, and is ornamented with a halo, essential in 
this instance to give her diminutive figure more distinc- 
tion. The central object in the composition, however, 
is not the Madonna nor the priest, but a matronly lady 
on the lowest step pointing out the Virgin to her little 
child. No figure is more celebrated in Venetian art 
than this. She is drawn somewhat between the grace of 
Raphael and the force of Michel Angelo; and it is no 
idle fancy to suppose that she is a representative person, 
a prophetic character who perceives the halo about the 
Virgin, of which the others are quite unconscious, and 
recognises its future significance. Her drapery alone is 
enough to suggest this, for it is that of a person in a 
state of lively mental activity. The word that applies to 
her is "magnificent." In the shadow of the temple 
wall there are several half-naked beggars lying on the 
steps ; and they are looking earnestly toward the Virgin, 
as if dimly conscious that the ceremony also concerned 
them in some manner. It was customary in olden times 
to permit beggars to rest on the steps of churches and 
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even of palaces, and it was considered inhospitable to 
drive them away. 

The composition is full of imaginative power; each 
figure in it has its distinct individuality. Portions have 
been seriously injured by restoration : a maiden seated 
on the steps has had her eyes painted out in that way. 
The steps are semicircular and elaborately carved. The 
colouring is still magnificent. 

Lessing wisely remarks in his Laocodn^ that for the 
poet, design is difficult, and execution comparatively 
easy ; while the reverse of this is true for the painter and 
sculptor. The poet certainly is not required to make 
the same effort to attain fine language that the painter 
must, in order to use his brush with adequate skill; and 
yet, how many poets have been celebrated, in their own 
time at least, for nothing better than a graceful diction 
and the ingenious treatment of such subjects as have 
been common to the poetry of all times. It is also true 
that, in painting, the best of designs may be spoiled by 
negligent or inferior execution, and yet what is it except 
design which makes the difference between Titian's 
famous Violante and his infamous Venus and the Organ- 
Play er^ or Correggio's glorious Diana and his tasteless 
Madonna with St, George ? Grand or beautiful concep- 
tions are not easily attainable in any of the arts. 

A Nativity painted by Tintoretto for the brothers Gio- 
vanni and Jacopo Uffel — in which Ridolfi praises espe- 
cially the figure of an old man leaning on his staff, and 
another, with a clean-shaven face, clad in a garment of 
hair cloth, — has disappeared, and there is no clue to its 
present location. 

The large Adoration of the Magi in the Boston Art 
Museum is one of Tintoretto's noblest compositions, but 
it suffers from a blackening of the shadows, the inter- 
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mediary tints having apparently faded out. In style and 
manner it closely resembles his Presentation of the Virgin^ 
and it was probably painted about the same time — be- 
tween 1565 and 1570. 

For brilliant contrasts few of Tintoretto's pictures sur- 
pass it. The front of the canvas is filled with four life- 
sized figures; first the Madonna at the left, with calm, 
pale face and penetrating glance; then an elderly magus 
kneeling before her with the new-bom babe between; 
then the second magus, a. Moor, looking over his 
shoulder; and finally the third magus, a young prince 
of rare beauty, turning to place costly gifts in the hands 
of an attendant. It is not easy to decide which is the 
most admirable, the pdnsive loveliness of the young 
mother, the respectful devotion of the aged magus or 
the radiant figure of this young Saladin who is wise be- 
yond his years. At a respectful distance there is a cir- 
cular group of half-orientalised guards and attendants ; 
and beyond these we see the camels of the magi, patiently 
waiting in the night air. The design is as original as it 
is daring, and as magnificent as it is original. The 
variety and contrast that the artist has given to the 
Three Wise Men is much to be commended; but the rich 
sobriety of Tintoretto's colouring adds a charm to the 
subjects such as no Roman or Florentine treatment of 
it could possibly have. The picture is as carefully 
painted as would be suitable for so large a canvas, and 
is in all respects worthy of the master. The rare quality 
of his drawing is concealed in the depth of his shadows, 
but its effect is revealed in the grace of the Virgin and 
the spirited action of the three magi. 

The portrait of a Doge, probably Nicolo da Ponte,* 

* Fonnerly catalogued by a mistake of the owner as that of 
Marino Grimani, who was chosen the year after Tintoretto died. 
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in the Boston Museum, is so quietly and delicately 
painted as to suggest a copy by Marietta Robusti, whose 
nature was of that sort. It may, however, have been a 
duplicate from the original in the ducal palace, done for 
the Doge's own family. Though somewhat dimmed by 
time — so that it now has much the effect of looking at 
the Doge through a window pane — it is a fine example of 
a Venetian portrait. A charming device may be noticed 
in the lines of golden light which impinge on the folds 
of his mantle. His eyes are clear and intelligent, his 
expression pleasant, and there is no trace of the tricky 
politician on his firm countenance. 

There are a number of Tintorets in private English 
collections, of which Eastlake has given some account in 
his translation of Kugler's handbook. There is at 
Hampton Court a painting of the Nine Muses by this 
master, and if it were in a more perfect preservation it 
might fairly be esteemed the most beautiful picture in 
England. Even Mrs. Jameson, who followed Kugler 
with rare docility, has testified to the superiority of its 
drawing which reminded her of Michel Angelo. Four 
of the Muses are grouped standing in the right side of 
the canvas ; three are reclining, and another seated at 
the extreme left and leaning gracefully forward. An 
orange-red mantle depending from one of the Muses 
strikes the highest pitch of colouring, from which it is 
toned down to the softest bronze and greys. The 
flesh tints are subdued, but the drawing is spirited and 
rhythmical. 

In the same collection there is an Esther before 
Ahasuerus by Tintoretto, which Baedeker refers to as 
illustrating the decline of Italian art, a quite unneces- 
sary statement, which we have heard often enough be- 
fore. It is a much better painting than the portrait of 
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Pope Julius which was so long considered an original 
Raphael. Esther in a red robe with dark green train is 
in the act of fainting before the king. The attitudes of 
both are admirable and expressive: the colouring warm, 
with a golden light on the faces as if they were turned to 
the setting sun. Its place lies between the Madonna of 
the Rosary and the Worship of the Golden Calf. 

Tintoretto is represented in the National Gallery by 
three powerful compositions, of which his early St. yohn 
and the Dragon has already been described. Christ 
Washing the Feet of Peter — a subject well worthy of this 
master — would seem to be intimately related to his Last 
Supper in San Giorgio Maggiore, for the types of the 
Saviour and St. Peter are nearly the same in both paint- 
ings, so that we may suppose it belongs to the period 
between the Crucifixion in San Rocco and his work in the 
Doge's palace. It is a picture of deep shadows and 
dignified colouring, against which the noble attitude of 
Christ shines forth in a significant and magnetic manner. 

In the Origin of the Milky Way he has illustrated a 
classic myth after his own devices, and in the exquisite 
figure of a young woman stretched aslant the canvas, and 
nursing a child brought to her by a divinity floating in 
the air, we recognise a sister to Ariadne and the Three 
Graces in the Anticollegio. It may therefore be dated 
about 1575. Stars appear in the background, and at the 
side are a negro and two peacocks, presumably repre- 
senting constellations. The drapery of the hovering 
goddess is drawn with magical ease and confidence; 
but the design is a peculiar one. 

Ridolfi relates a number of sayings by Tintoretto, 
of which the most pertinent is perhaps his reply to 
the young student who inquired of him what he 
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conadered the first principle of art, and to wliidi 
the master answered, " Learning to draw/' When 
he inquired what the next principle was, Tintoretto 
answered again, ** Learning to draw,*' and so also 
for the third time. This reminds us of the dictum 
of Demosthenes in regard to oratory repeated three 
times, which Tintoretto may pos^bly have had in 
his mind. 

To a gentleman who mdshed his portrait painted 
in a characteristic attitude, he said, ** I think you 
had better go to Bassano, and he will paint you as 
you are." Now Bassano was a genre painter, 

THE doge's palace. 

In 1574 the Doge's j>alace was almost destroyed 
in a terrible conflagration, which consumed the 
fin^ works of Gian and Gentile Bellini, as well as 
a number of Titian's largest paintings, leaving only 
the southern and western walls of the old Byzantine 
Gothic building still standing. The northern wall 
and western extension were rebuilt in the Roman 
Renaissance style, but the southern and western 
walls were retained as a memorial of the past, mak- 
ing a curious combination of architecture, the like 
of which is hardly to be found elsewhere ; and yet 
as we view it first from the water side and then 
from the Piazza di San Marco, this structural pecul> 
iarity is hardly perceptible. The giant's stairway 
on the piazza side is supposed to be without a rival 
in its way, and the tessellated pink and white wall, 
supported by two tiers of arches, which faces the 
Lido, makes an impression as indelible as Milan 
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Cathedral or the Duomo at Florence, The sculp- 
tured capitals of the lower colonnade alone are-| 
worth a two-hours' study. 

Among other treasures consumed in this fire wasp 
Tintoretto's great painting of the Battle of Lepanto,^ 
— -perhaps the severest loss that it occasioned. Asp 
soon as the news of the victory reached Venice 
October, 1571, a meeting of the Senate was con- 
vened, and among other ordinances it was voted 
that a picture of the battle should be painted to 
cover one wall of the Sala del Scrutinio, and after 
some discussion the commission for it was adjudged 
to Titian, with Salviati for an assistant. When it is 
considered that the former was now in his ninety- 
fifth year, and that the latter was outranked by 
nearly every Venetian painter whose name has been 
preserved from that time, the tolly of the Venetian 
Senate appears only too ridiculous and lamentable. 
If they had commissioned Veronese — but Titian 
and Salviati! 

To have his superannuated master preferred to 
him at the eleventh hour was more than Tintoretto 
could endure. The time for modest forbearance 
and self-denial had passed. Six years before, 
in the revised edition of his Lives of the Painters, 
Vasari had spoken of Titian as having passed be- 
yond the age when a man's hand can hold the brush 
with steadiness. Tintoretto hastened to the Doge 
Mocenigo and laid the case before him. He argued 
that little could be expected of Titian, and that the 
mantle of his celebrity would only serve to disguise 
the mediocrity of Salviati. He wished for a fair 
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competition like that which had taken place in the 
scuola of San Rocco, and finally offered to furnish a 
finished painting of the subject within a year (as 
Titian had been proverbially slow in completing his 
government contracts), and in case any other artist 
should produce a better work within the space of 
two years he would withdraw his own. Mocenigo 
consulted with his council in regard to the matter, 
and it was decided to make an adverse report on 
the too hasty decree of the Senate; so that after 
the delays customary in such cases Tintoretto was 
finally commissioned with the work.* 

The daring hand of this master was just the one 
to represent a battle scene in an effective manner, 
and Ridolfi praises the painting highly, although 
he could not have seen it with his own eyes. Not 
only was it destroyed in 1574, but much other work 
of Tintoretto's in the succeeding fire of December, 
1577, which has been the last so far, and it is to be 
hoped will always be. The Doge's palace looks in 
the distance like a huge jewel-casket or treasure 
box, and the treasures it contains are far more valu- 
able than those in the Green Vaults at Dresden. 

In the summer of 1578 we find Paul of Verona 
summoned to give an opinion in regard to the value 
of Tintoretto's paintings in the Anticollegio, or 
waiting-room for foreign envoys, so that we may 
judge that this portion of the palace escaped the 
second fire, and that these pictures (whose value is 
not to be estimated in ducats) were painted between 

* C. and C. smootb over this counter-movement with the expres- 
sion that ** delays occurred, " 
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1575 and 1577. Of his existing work in the Doge's 
palace they would seem to have been the first exe- 
cuted as well as the most interesting in the palace, 
only excepting the Paradiso. 

The Sala dell* Anticollegio was the antechamber 
to the Sala del CoUegio, where the Doge's Council 
or Collegia was convened, and it is the most beauti- 
fully decorated chamber in the world. Besides the 
Rape of Europa and Venice Crowned in Heaven by 
Veronese, it contains four Tintorets, which in tech- 
nical excellence at least surpass all other paintings 
by the hand of man.^ They are all of the same 
size and contain not more than three or four figures, 
but they unite the colouring of Titian and the chU 
aroscuro of Correggio with a drawing not inferior to 
Michel Angelo's. There are greater pictures in ex- 
istence — Tintoretto himself painted greater ones — 
but for technical skill these are the final consum- 
mation and ne plus ultra of Italian art. 

The Marriage of Bacchus and Ariadne has the finest 
design of this series, and is considered by many, who 
have not felt the despotic sway of German historical art 
criticism, to be the most beautiful of all paintings. Like 
the SisHne Madonna^ it is painted with a magnetic facility 
which adds the capstone to its other perfections. If the 
Sisiine Madonna has the advantage of a more elevated 
subject and nobler facial expression, Tintoretto's Bacchus 
and Ariadne has the superiority in all other respects. 

Perhaps there is no other informal design which is so 

* On this point I cordially agree with Mr. Eugene Benson, who 
was one of the first to notice their superiority. See his Venetian 
Pictures, 
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remarkable for its symmetry. Ariadne is seated by the 
seashore on a throne covered with deep red damask. 
She is quite nude, only her mantle falling gracefully 
across her lap, and holds out her hand to Bacchus, who 
is about to place the wedding-ring on her finger. Venus 
hovers above, poised like a humming-bird before a flower, 
and so near to Bacchus that she casts a shadow upon his 
neck. She holds the crown of stars over Ariadne's head, 
and her outstretched arms have the form of a bow that 
is bent to the full ; the gauze veil about her waist floats 
off like the sail of a nautilus. Nothing could be more 
symmetrical or indicative of superior power. The prin- 
cipal light, however, comes from the form of Ariadne, 
which seems to glow with a radiance of its own. Her 
figure is drawn in the grand manner, and yet with peculiar 
delicacy and grace. The beauty of her hands and feet 
challenges a comparison with ancient sculpture; but 
there is no other instance in ancient or modern art of 
such a refined and elevated conception of Bacchus. 
The landscape, which reminds one of the bay of Naples, 
is equally delightful. The picture represents marriage 
in the Golden Age, and the impression it makes is noble 
and tranquillising. 

Mercury and the Three Graces is a design rather diffi- 
cult to understand. Aglaia appears to be stepping over 
a low railing, while Thalia and Euphrosyne playfully 
assist her. There may be a deep motive, however, in 
this trifling incident, for nothing brings out the grace of 
woman more charmingly than such an action. Indeed 
grace would seem to originate in the deference of woman 
to her own nature. Her power resides in her weakness, 
as that of man does in his strength. A checkered light 
and shade falls across the picture, which is also very 
graceful and charming. Euphrosyne, who rests upon the 
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railing, is almost wholly in the light, while Aglaia is half 
in light, half in shadow, and Thaiia wholly in shadow. 
The form of each has an individuality of its own, and 
their flesh tints possess a translucent quality, as in Titian's 
Violante, which illustrates the oriental saying, " and her 
arms were like alabaster." Mercury stands in the rear, 
apparently as a spectator. The face of Aglaia is like a 
rose, Euphrosyne is drawn in the grand manner, but 
her back is slightly sculpturesque. 

Pallas Reproving Mars is also a difficult composition 
to decipher. Whether she is supposed to be reproving 
him for his intimacy with Venus, or for having carelessly 
scratched or wounded her, must be left to the judgment 
' of the individual, Venus, a remarkably full-blown rose 
of beauty, is seated in the corner and attended by a de- 
murely sympathising nymph, while Pallas pushes Mars 
aside. The expressions are admirably rendered, and a 
photograph of this group seems like a photograph from 
real life. A curious result of the balance of forces here 
is that the heads of Venus, Pallas and Mars form the 
loci of a parabola; and this corresponds exactly to the 
action of the piece. To balance the tall, dark figure of 
Mars there is a tree with some kind of fruit, growing be- 
hind Venus and the Nymph, which is painted with all 
the nicety of a Dutch fruit picture. Likewise on the 
branch which overhangs the Three Graces, every leaf is 
painted with the closest accuracy. Tintoretto may have 
done this as a retort to the reproaches of those who com- 
plained of him for slovenly work in the scuola of San 
Rocco, He was wise enough to be aware that the im- 
pressional style would be unsuitable to the Doge's palace, 
and he never made use of it there. 

The Forge of Vulcan was evidently designed to illus- 
trate the lines of Virgil; 
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'* Illi inter sese multa vi brachia toUunt 
In numerum, versantque tenaci forcipe massam." 

It is the least interesting of the four, but does not deserve 
Ruskin's harsh commentary as having been painted from 
common and meagre models. Vulcan is not a godlike 
form, nor does he possess the dignified mien of Tinto- 
retto's Vulcan in the Pitti palace painting, but his attitude 
is characteristic and studied from life. His assistants 
are represented on their knees, which is not according to 
nature, but necessary here in order to adapt them to the 
size of the canvas. Properly they should be represented 
as CyclopeSy and with single eyes, but the artist has 
avoided this monstrosity by representing the only one 
with his face turned toward us with a raised hammer, so 
that his arm conceals his brows. They are drawn with 
rare grace and purity, and are remarkable for their 
smooth brunette skin. 

The most astonishing quality in this quartette of the 
Anticollegio is their chiaroscuro^ which, most conspicu- 
ous in the Three Graces and the Bacchus and Ariadne^ is 
so atmospheric that, as Professor Ltibke says of some of 
Correggio's paintings, it seems to ** play about the figures 
like an electric fluid.'* In fact Tintoretto here has suc- 
ceeded in painting air itself, and the effect is so decided 
that it is visible even in the smallest photograph. It is 
not the aerial perspective which Leonardo insists on, and 
which any learner may acquire a sense of, but the art of 
representing objects in a medium such as we could only 
see them in if we ourselves were unaccustomed to it. 
Tintoretto has here produced an effect like what we 
should observe if we could be taken out of the atmos- 
phere for a time and then suddenly returned to it. 
Otherwise the colouring has a special style in each of the 
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pictures. The Bacchus and Ariadne seems like a pre- 
diction of Rembrandt, but without Rembrandt's idiosyn- 
crasy; it appears to have been painted mostly in tones 
of umber. Pallas Reproving Mars is, on the contrary, 
more in the style of Titian, but, as Mr. Benson observes, 
inclining to yellow and green tones rather than to the 
red. The Forge of Vulcan^ again, is soberly coloured, 
as the subject requires, but in a different manner from 
the Ariadne y whose softness and delicacy of tint sinks 
into one like a strain of Beethoven. 

At the time of his work in the Anticollegio, Tintoretto's 
daughter. Marietta, was in her ** sweet sixteen," and 
the serenely joyous spirit in which they were painted may 
have been a reflection from her own bright, unclouded 
happiness. We could wish that Tintoretto had painted 
fewer religious subjects and more mythological ones. 

The change from the Anticollegio to the Sala del 
CoUegio is like that from summer to winter. In 
the latter we meet with no more blithesome, idyllic 
creations but conventional court paintings, in which 
religious ceremonial is blended with national and 
family pride. On one side there is an immense 
painting of the Doge Nicolo da Ponte standing be- 
fore the Madonna, with his cap on his head ; on an- 
other wall is represented the SposaliziOy or marriage 
of St. Catherine to the infant Saviour, an absurd 
piece of Christian mythology, in which Nicolo da 
Ponte is again a conspicuous figure; on the third 
side the Doge Andrea Gritti appears praying to the 
Madonna; and on the fourth the Doge Mocenigo 
I. adoring the Redeemer. Of these the Sposalizio is 
the only painting of superior excellence. It has 
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often been engraved, and the contrast between the 
lofty dignity of the Doge, the spirited manner of 
the infant Jesus and the graceful humility of St. 
Catherine is never without its effect; as also two 
angels flying together like doves above the Doge. 
All the paintings in this hall have, however, been 
much restored, and the one with the Doge Gritti 
praying to the Madonna was painted by Tintoretto 
in imitation of a previous picture by Titian. I be- 
lieve also that the one in which Mocenigo I. appears 
was painted to reproduce a work by Gian Bellini, 
who lived in the reign of that Doge. The colouring 
of all these large canvasses is of the best Venetian 
quality, but the designs are too conventional to 
arouse much enthusiasm. If the Madonnas in them 
were of superior excellence this would do much to 
redeem the character of the compositions, but they 
would all seem to have been studied from Faustina 
Robusti, and their faces remind us of late hours and 
fashionable entertainments. They are not noble 
ideals, but powdered rather with the ashes of former 
loveliness. 

On the ceiling of the passageway leading to the office 
of the Executive Committee there is a picture by Tinto- 
retto of Justice and Virtue presenting a sword to the 
Doge Girolamo Priuli. The portrait of the old Doge, 
" draining of life's last glow," is unrivalled in Venice; 
but the composition suffers from an octagonal frame, as 
well as from the same defect as all these court paintings: 
that is, Justice and Virtue are evident likenesses of 
Priuli' s stout, elderly daughters. There is, however, a 
noble figure of St. Mark reading, who hovers above them. 
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Tintoretto's once noble impersonation of St. Mark as 
the Evangelist, holding a book and pen, has been utterly 
spoiled by restoration. A squint has been painted in 
the saint's eyes. 

That his immense ceiling painting, Venice, Queen of 
the Sea, should have been ruined in the same manner is 
not much to be regretted, for of all Tintoretto's paintings 
it is the most unattractive. How he could have de- 
signed such a bold, unlovely attitude for a woman as this 
of his Venetia, or such a lean, lank, elongated figure of 
Apollo, must always remain a mystery. National self- 
conceit is always disagreeable to men of elevated 
thoughts, and it is possible that Master Jacopo, half 
wilfully, half unconsciously, made a pictorial satire of this 
subject. 

St. George and the Princess in the ante-room to the 
palace chapel is a most refreshing change, though a some- 
what eccentric design. The dragon having been slain 
by St. George, the princess triumphs over her fallen 
enemy by seating herself on his back and harnessing the 
monster with a silken cord, after the fashion of children 
who are playing horse. St. George, whose face has a 
charmingly grave simplicity, holds up his hands in aston- 
ishment at her familiarity, while another saint of more 
pacific disposition, perhaps St. Damian, stands at one 
side with a much amused expression. The eccentricity 
of the design, however, consists in the mature age of the 
princess, who not only looks too old for such a childlike 
amusement, but not even young enough to satisfy our 
ideal for such a fable. The foreshortening of her arms 
is remarkable, but they are not the arms of a youthful 
woman. St. Damian is not painted with equal care 
and fidelity — one might suspect by an assistant. The 
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colouring is strong, rich and harmonious, with just a 
tinge of gravity. 

Jacopo Robust! spent very nearly the remainder 
of his life after 1577 in the government service, and 
it was during the same period that Veronese worked 
in the Doge's palace. They appear to have always 
been good friends in spite of their rivalry in the 
scuola of San Rocco and similar commissions, and 
they may have found no little satisfaction in each 
other's society during these last years, both being 
well employed and with no occasion for envy. In 
1585 we find both Domenico and Marietta Robusti 
painting diligently; the former with a technique 
little inferior to his father's, and the latter a still 
better artist, and accounted one of the finest living 
portrait painters. She had already been invited 
to the court of Philip IL, with the promise of a 
permanent engagement, but preferred to remain 
with her father, to whom she would seem to have 
been as dear as Lavinia was to Titian. Her promise 
was unhappily short-lived, for she died in 1590, to 
the great sorrow of the Robusti household. Neither 
did her father survive her long. The portraits she 
painted are distinguished by their feminine grace, 
delicacy of finish and clearness of chiaroscuro. 

In the Venetian Academy there is a Madonna by Do- 
menico, which, were it not for an ill-favoured Christ- 
child — probably Domenico's own baby — would take 
high rank among paintings of that class. He does not 
deserve Ruskin's animadversion of an ** execrable paint- 
er,** and was really the best in Venice after his father* s 
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death and that of Carlo Cagliari, but his designs lack 
imagination. His painting can always be distinguished 
from his father's by their external quality both in con- 
ception and execution. Such is the portrait of Tinto- 
retto, his son, and grandson, in the Munich gallery, 
now attributed to the master himself. It represents 
Jacopo Robusti seated in ermine robe of a senator, while 
Doraenico holding the grandchild by the hand presents 
him a letter. The features of Tintoretto are somewhat 
idealised, so that he looks like a grand, white-haired 
monarch, but this of itself is enough to indicate that he. 
could not have painted it. It lacks the touch of genius, 1 
and instead of our being able to look into the c 
the paint seems to stare us in the face. If not by Do- 1 
menico, the picture must assuredly have been by some ■ 
other pupil of Tintoretto. 

"IL PARADISO." 

Guariento of Padua had painted a huge picture of ■ 
Paradise for the Hall of the Great Council in the* 
Doge's palace, but its inferiority to the works of« 
Tintoretto and Veronese had become so apparent.B 
that in 1587 the Senate decided to have it removed, f^ 
and decreed that its place should be supplied by a 
painting of such grandeur and magnificence, thafefl 
the whole of Italy could not exhibit its equal. IfcT 
was to cover one wall of the council chamber, s 
enty-four feet in length by thirty feet in height.^ 
The committee to whom this undertaking 1 
trusted were long in doubt as to whom they shouldl 
commission for the purpose. Some supported Tin-l 
toretto; others considered that his age was alreadji^ 
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too far advanced, and that the brilliant colouring of 
Veronese would be better suited to such a subject; 
so that the final decision of the committee rested in 
his favour, and Francesco Bassano was allotted him 
as an assistant. 

How Paul of Verona would have treated such a 
novel subject can hardly be imagined, but unfortun- 
ately for Venice and posterity he was seized with 
a fever and died before he had finished the prepara- 
tory sketches, leaving Tintoretto without a rival; 
and the latter, who hacf never urged his claim in 
opposition to his friend, now came forward, and, as 
Ridolfi says, entreated the Senate that they should 
** permit him to taste something of paradise on 
earth, whether he might enjoy that felicity here- 
after or not/* He was accordingly commissioned 
with it,- and the assistance of his son Domenico was 
also guaranteed him. 

He made^a number of different designs for the 
work, and studied over it a long time before decid- 
ing which he should adopt. One of these formerly 
belonged to the Berilacqua family of Verona, an.-^ 
in it the saints are distributed in a series of circles, 
like the audience at a theatre ; very different from 
the plan which he finally adopted. He then divided 
his canvas into sections, and began to paint on it in 
the old scuola of the ** Misericordia, *' which was adja- 
cent to the Palazzo Camello. He spared himself 
no trouble, Ridolfi says, in ** changing and repaint- 
ing whatever did not equal the standard of excel- 
lence he had fixed upon in his own mind, helping 
himself with models from nature in whatever he 
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deemed necessary to be realistic, and trusting to his 
own invention and his knowledge of anatomy in the 
ideal portions of his design." 



Since Michel Angelo laboured on the ceiling of the 
Sistine Chapel there has never been such another pic- 
torial undertaking as Tintoretto's Paradiso ; to fill so 
large a canvas with a multitude of figures, not walking 
or standing after earthly fashion, but hovering and flying 
in the air in such manner as human beings were never 
intended to do ; all these must be harmoniously disposed 
toward one another, and at the same time definitely re- 
lated to the central idea or motive of the composition. 
Among more than a hundred figures no two may be per- 
mitted to have exactly the same action, and no two faces 
are supposed to be alike or to have precisely the same 
expression; although among so large a number there 
would be inevitably some that resembled one another 
closely, as happens also in real life. The grander the 
scale on which an artist works, the more difficult it is for 
him to meet all the requirements of his art, and this 
should be remembered to the credit of both Tintoretto 
jnd Michel Angelo. 

What we first notice in regard to the Paradiso is its 
deep-red or flame-coloured tone. The shadows, as in 
most of Tintoretto's paintings, are deep, and the vest- 
ments of the angeis and of the greater number of saints 
are of a deep crimson, shading to garnet. Time has 
had much to do with this effect, which must have been 
very much brighter when it was first painted; but it has 
given a facetious French critic * occasion for remarking 
that Tintoretto has represented paradise with a fiery glow 

* M. Charles Blanc. 
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like that of the infernal regions. This general colour, 
however, serves to unite the different portions of the 
work and produce a harmonious effect, and perhaps no 
other colour would have served Tintoretto's purpose so 
well as the one he adopted. 

Dr; Janitschek's chief objection to the composition is 
that the figures are too small for the size of the field; and 
it certainly has this effect if you stand at such a distance 
from it that all portions can be taken in at a coup (ToeiL 
But here we have to consider the extreme length of the 
canvas as compared with its height, and the fact also 
that it was originally intended to be looked at by a large 
assembly. The proper way to view it is to come early 
in the morning, when the light is good, and take up a 
number of different positions on a line with the centre 
of the room. It cannot be properly studied in a single 
morning, and hardly in a single week. As for Professor 
Ltlbke*s objection that the Paradiso is too much of a 
medley of wild figures, it is evident that he did not take 
into account what an assemblage of angels and other 
aerial personages would be like. It is true that the 
flying figures produce a slightly confusing effect until we 
become used to them and recognise their significance; 
but these form a small proportion of the whole, and the 
drawing has everywhere an orderly character. 

Its general effect is of a sea of human faces, express- 
ing every form of elevated happiness ; and it almost 
makes one feel in paradise to look at them. The figures 
have been arranged in groups, slightly connected at the 
sides and with irregular opea.* spaces above and below, 
so that the whole has an appearance like the waves in 
mid-ocean rolling toward a ship. The upper portion is 
filled with archangels, flying back and forth but chiefly 
toward Christ and the Madonna, who float in the centre 
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on a cloud filled at the borders with cherubs with 
of flame. The Saviour is crowned with a glory 
rising sun, its beams darting like arrows and the light 
in the picture everywhere comes from this centre. The 
head of the Madonna is encircled by a milder radiance, 
and above that by seven stars. In the light between the 
two hovers the dove. Christ has the higher position, 
but they bend toward each other with mutual respect and 
affection. The Madonna's face is beautiful though 
somewhat matronly, and has an exalted expression; that 
of the Saviour, noble and dignified. In their general 
contour both resemble the drawing of Veronese, and 
both are heavily draped after the fashion of Paul's holy 
personages — altogether more in the style of Veronese 
than Tintoretto. The conclusion is almost irresistible 
that they were painted from studies made by Veronese 
just before his death, and retained by Tintoretto in re- 
spect for the memory of his friend. Two archangels, 
one bearing the scales of Justice and the other the stalk 
of a lily, are dying from the spectator toward Christ and 
the Madonna. These are supposed to be Michael and 
Gabriel, On the wings of two other angels at the right 
are inscribed Throni and Principatis, and on two at 
the left Serafini and Cherubini. The Thrones and 
Princedoms are carrying crystal globes, expressive at 
once of sovereignty and perfection. With the exception 
of the angel in Tintoretto's Annunciation, these are the 
most beautiful that he ever designed — perfect in form 
and attitude. Titian does not appear to have ever im- 
agined an angel. 

Beneath Christ and the Madonnil are the four Evan- 
gelists, reclining upon clouds filled with cherubs. la 
the centre of the group hovers a half-nude woman, 
whom we may suppose to be Mary Magdalen, Who else 
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would have the right to be there ? St. Mark, as the 
patron of Venice, is more conspicuous than the others 
for beauty of feature, and has one of the noblest heads 
Tintoretto ever painted. He resembles Correggio's 
Evangelists, but without the feminine softness of Cor- 
reggio's manner. One cherub makes a playful effort to 
support the book he is reading, while another leans 
against him with dreamy contentment. Opposite to St. 
Mark appears St. John with his eagle, and between them 
St. Matthew and St. Luke — realistic heads, but indica- 
tive of character and intellect. If this group could only 
be separated from the rest and placed in the Vatican, it 
would not appear to any disadvantage. 

Underneath the Evangelists there is a choir of seven 
angels, who are gracefully arranged in a pendant chain ; 
and to the right there are two flying figures who cannot 
be mistaken for other than our first parents. Adam is a 
model of manly beauty, and wears a leafy kilt, like the 
Bacchus in the Sala dell* AnticoUegio ; Eve a woman of 
resplendent beauty, as if to anticipate Milton's expres- 
sion, ** the fairest of her daughters Eve." We expect 
to find Noah somewhere near Adam, and, true enough, 
there he is a little below him looking fixedly at a dark 
box which is evidently intended to represent the ark. If 
we compare this impersonation of Adam and Eve with 
that in the Venetian Academy, we recognise how much 
Tintoretto has gained in simplicity, elegance, and ideal- 
ity during forty years of incessant industry. In the 
painting in the Academy we perceive a tendency to the 
ideal, but it is as yet latent — in the bud; Tintoretto's 
interest in the real predominating. In the Adam and 
Eve of his FaradisOy however, the ideal has found ex- 
pression in perfect fulness, and at the same time is so 
harmonised with the real as to produce a quite natural 
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effect. The whole range of Tintoretto's work lies be*: 
tween these two representations of the same subject; 
and the fact has a transcendent significance, for the first 
portrays the expulsion from an earthly paradise and the 
latter a return to the spiritual paradise. Such is the life 
of man when it is developed to completeness. 

Not less significant is the alert and stalwart figure of 
St. Paul girt with his sword, who occupies the centre of 
the right wing, like a general officer in command there. 
The weapon by which he lost his life has now become a 
badge of honour. His round, compact head and forcible 
features mark the man of action; and in theology a man 
of action is most likely to be a reformer. St. Paul was 
the chief authority of the leaders of the Reformation, 
and the distinction that is here accorded to him in com- 
parison with St. Peter, who appears in the background 
somewhat over-aged, would seem to indicate that Tinto- 
retto's sympathies were largely enlisted for the Protestant 
cause, as were those of many in Italy, especially among 
the Venetians. 

At the extreme left there is a most beautiful group of 
saints, male and female, bearing palm branches, with 
Solomon in the lead, conversing with " pale St. Agnes."* 
She is clothed in white, and as conspicuous for her ani- 
mated manner as for her good looks. Above St. Cather- 
ine appears leaning on her wheel, and the psalmist 
David, thickset and mighty, with a spiked crown on his 
head and a zither in his hands. His face is now obliter- 
ated, but he is evidently singing with all his heart and 
soul. To his left is a handsome young man in a turban, 
who perhaps was intended for Jonathan, and near by 
several Hebrew prophets in a row. At the right of 
David is Moses, an antiquated and rather strange type 
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of man, but with much moral sublimity. Between Solo- 
mon and Moses and slightly in the distance there is an 
old man clasping a boy in his arms, who would seem to 
be intended for Abraham and Isaac. Cherubs fly back 
and forth among the saintly crowd, and through various 
openings we see other groups of the blessed rejoicing in 
their holiness. 

The composition is more nearly perfect than many 
others on a smaller scale ; not so perfect perhaps as 
Paul's Wedding Feast at Cana in the Louvre, but 
more so than Michel Angelo's Last Judgment. We 
may feel some dissatisfaction with the face of John 
the Evangelist and the group of Hebrew prophets; 
the design of Christ and the Madonna might have 
been more in the grand manner, and they would 
not have suffered from a lighter and less conven- 
tional drapery; but these can hardly be termed 
faults; they are rather limitations. Never was 
Tintoretto's pencil more accurate, his outlines more 
significant, than in this last great work. His arch- 
angels seem to be flying into the picture. It is an 
inexhaustible study, and we can come to it for days 
and weeks always to find something new and admir- 
able in it. This is in fact the reason why it has 
been so little appreciated. It is a picture gallery in 
itself. 

What one notices especially is Tintoretto's excel- 
lent taste in regard to the drapery of his figures. In 
Michel Angelo's Last Judgment there is too much 
nudity; in the Wedding Feast of Veronese too little. 
Here the cherubs, of course, are naked, and much 
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better for it; but with the exception of Adam's 
leafy kilt there is no artificial arrangement of cloth- 
ing. There is as great a variety of costumes as of 
human attitudes, and everywhere decorum and re- 
fined taste. The angels and apostles are half nude ; 
the popes and bishops dressed in their full habit. 
St. Paul's bare shoulders and vigorous arms give 
additional strength to his appearance. It is the 
nobility of nature. Rachel and several other female 
saints are partly nude, but most of them are dressed 
in ideal costumes such as never become antiquated. 

Even during these last days of devotion to his art 
Tintoretto did not wholly escape from the gadfly of 
conventional criticism. One of the Council of 
Ten, who looked in casually to see how the work 
was progressing, said in reference to the bold, swift 
strokes of Tintoretto's brush: ** Seflor Jacopo, why 
do you not paint smoothly and carefully, as Titian 
and Bellini were wont to do ?** To which Tinto- 
retto replied with some asperity; ** Because those 
old masters were not troubled with inquisitive peo- 
pie in the way that I am.*' So many are there who 
cannot understand that every man of a free and 
self-constructed intelligence must perforce express 
himself after a fashion of his own ; and that it is in 
this way great writers and artists acquire an original 
style. If they forsake their own style for that of 
another they lose power. 

Domenico Robusti also deserves credit for a por- 
tion of the Paradiso. 'After the different canvasses 
of which it is composed were brought from the 
**Misericordia," and fastened together in the Council 
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all persons he had known she was the one 
whom he had the closest sympathy. 

Yet he did not cease from painting altogether,. 
but in the last two years of his life he commenced 
two large pictures for the church of Sta. Maria 
Maggiore, and a Last Supper for the church of Sta. 
Margherita, which may be the same now in the 
church called Zanipolo. At this time he also 
painted two portraits of himself, of which the 
earlier, now in the Louvre, may have been painted 
while he was at work on the Paradiso, but it repre-, 
sents a man of seventy years, if not older. 

It is a rugged portrait and somewhat sculpturesque^^ 
The resemblance of the forehead to Michel Angelo's 
strongly marked, and the beard is indicated by \ 
white lines which give it a bristling appearance, 
eyes, too, are not painted with delicacy, but in the im 
pressional manner: it is easy to see that they are not a 
imitation of nature. Yet, looked at from the right diS" 
tance, it is the most impressive portrait in the gallery.l 
Not only has its vigorous treatment an effect of its own,) 
but there is an intellectual quality, a pathetic sense of th^ 
limitations of old age, which attracts our sympathy, 
if to make sure that his likeness should not be mistaken) 
for that of another, he painted in large white lettei 
above it 

TENTORETUS PICTOR VENTIUS, 
and below at one side 

IPSIUS F., 

and considering the endless discussions that have latelrl 
arisen concerning the authenticity of portraits, he w 
seem to have shown excellent foresight. 
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The portrait in the Uffizi mast have been painted 
several years later, and is treated in a wholly different 
manner. It is finished with great care and delicacy, but 
also impressional, and has the effect of an old man 
emerging out of the darkness, — or, perhaps, disappear- 
ing into the darkness. The hair is soft and silky; the 
eyes in shadow and scarcely visible. He looks like a 
man of eighty in it, and testifies in favour of the older 
chronology of Tintoretto's birth. It may well have been 
the last picture he painted. 

During his last years he spent much time in his 
country residence at Carpineto, but when he first 
went to live there we are not informed. The names 
of his children are as significant as those of Titian 
were exceptional: Marco for the patron saint of 
Venice, Domenico for the patron saint of works, 
and Marietta (little Mary) for the Madonna he 
painted so often. Titian's sons do not appear to 
have b6en named either for near relatives or for 
dear friends, though the latter is more probable. 

On the i6th of May, 1594, Tintoretto was sud- 
denly attacked with insomnia which prevented him 
from eating or sleeping for fifteen days, at the end 
of which time he died, taking leave of his two sons, 
as Ridolfi says, '* with many tears, and exhorting 
them to preserve that honour which he had acquired 
in the world with so many labours." Believing that 
people sometimes appear to be dead when they are 
only in a trance, he also requested that his body 
should not be interred for a space of three days, 
a custom which has since become universal. He 
was buried in the Vescovi vault in the church of 
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Sta. Maria deir Orto, where his own great paintings 
were his most eloquent eulogy, his funeral bein] 
attended by a large concourse of friends and brother 
artists. 

In the mortuary register of the church is the fo! 
lowing record of Tintoretto's death : 

" A.D.31 Maggio, 1594. 

" Se tnorlo mf, Gacomo Robusti ditto Tenioretto de etta 
anni 7/ e siatto amalatto giorni i£ quindese da ft 
/. Marcilian." 



er 
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The tomb of Marco del Vescovi was in the centre 
of the church beneath the choir, but when the 
church was renovated, about thirty-five years ago, 
Tintoretto's remains were taken from thence and 
interred in the chapel to the right of it. The floor- 
ing of Sta. Maria dell' Orto is constructed of alter- 
nate blocks of white and peach-blossom marble, and 
beneath one pf these now lies the dust of Tinto- 
retto, with a cross and the dates of his birth and 
death carved on the stone above. Of his descend- 
ants no trace has been discovered ; and everyone in 
Venice now says that the family is extinct; but it 
is not impossible that they emigrated from the city 
during that half -paralysed condition of the republic 
which was brought to an end by Napoleon. Ci- 
cogna, in his volume of Venetian inscriptions, 
records an epitaph to Tintoretto composed by one 
Jacopo Pighetti, in which he is extolled as the 
Venetian Apelles, but no such epitaph has been 
discovered in the church of Sta. Maria dell' Orto.*J 

• A translation of this epitaph will be found in Appendix B. 
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Carpaccio, Giorgione, and Tintoretto represent 
the poetry of Venetian art. Apart from all tech- 
nical skill, they infused their work with a personality 
as exceptional as it is charming. What Giorgione 
might have been we can only surmise ; but Tinto- 
retto's compositions have a magnetic power, which 
is as irresistible as the great forces of nature. Paul 
of Verona thought it a pity that Tintoretto painted 
in so many different styles, and it certainly proved 
an injury to his reputation with conventional critics; 
but this only shows how wide was the range, the 
versatility, and the opulence of his genius. It was 
the heroic element in the man that made him what 
he was, and that elevates his work above any value 
that mere technical skill could give it. His paint- 
ings, like those of Raphael and Michel Angelo, form 
a comprehensive whole, a series that almost exhausts 
the range of human activity ; and there are no others 
who have accomplished this. 





PAUL OF VERONA. 

PAOLO CALIARI, called by Vasari Paolo da VerT 
ona and Paolo Veronese, was the son of a sculp- 
tor at Verona, named Gabriel Caliari, who appears 
to have been even less distinguished as an artist 
than the father of Raphael Santi. If the father had 
possessed an equal talent to the son, or if the son 
had also been named for him, another might have 
been added to conjplete the trio of archangels, of 
whom two had already appeared, as many Italians 
believed, in Michel Angelo and Raphael. The 
Muse, of History, however, does not concern herself 
with sLich refined perfections of nomenclature.* 

According to the necrology of the parish of San 
Samuele in Venice, within whose precincts he was 
buried, Paul Caliari died in April, 1588, at the age 
of sixty, so that he must have been born in 1527, 
or early in 1528; a date that seems more probable 
than that of 1530, assigned by biographers of the 
seventeenth century.f It is said with good likeli- 
/ hood that Paul commenced the training of a sculp- 

* Although it \s true that the first king of Rome was Romulus, 
the fiist emperor Augustus, and the last emperor Romulus Augustulua. 
f See Ridolfi's life of Veronese. Zajietti quotes the record. 
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tor with his father, but soon evinced much greater 
aptitude for the profession of his uncle, Badile Cali- 
ari, who was a painter. His father accordingly 
placed him in charge of Badile, and afterwards with 
Giovanni Carotto, who was reputed the best painter 
in Verona. There is an altar-piece by Carotto in 
the church of San Fermo Maggiore, from which we 
may judge that he either had studied under Cor- 
reggio or had modified his style from an admiration 
of Correggio's paintings. As Lanzi says, there was 
no definite school of painting developed at Verona 
during the sixteenth century, but among the artists 
there — many of whom possessed excellent skill — 
some were influenced by the study of Titian, others 
by Luini, and others by Correggio ; which naturally 
happened by the situation of the city at almost 
equal distances between Venice, Milan and Parma, 
It is not unlikely that Paul's first journey was to 
Parma, the nearest of the three, and that the bright 

^ atmospheric colouring of Correggio, almost like a 
summer sunset in Lombardy, exercised a determin- 
ing influence on his future style. His admiration is 

^ recorded for Albert Diirer's woodcuts, and that 
he copied all he could obtain of them in pen and 
ink ; so that here again we meet with the influence 
of this remarkable German, who was so potent with 
Raphael and Titian. 

The only result that we hear of his early studies 
in sculpture are two companion pieces in the Musera 
villa near Asolo; an Adonis and a Venus. They 
are not, however, so interesting for any excellence 
of their own as for having been the work of Paolo 

80 
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Caliari. The influence of Paul's studies in sculp- 
ture would seem to have been exaggerated. Crowe 
and Cavalcaselle think that they exercised a determ- 
ining effect upon his style as a painter; but I 
have been unable to discover this beyond a slight 
metallic hardness of expression on some of his faces 
— as in the beautiful Venice Enthroned of the Anti- 
collegio — and a slight rigidity in his draperies. As 
a rule, Paul's faces have a decided pictorial quality, 
and his draperies are renowned for their counterfeit 
resemblance to the very nature of the material. If 
■'the clearness of his outlines is to be attributed to 
the practice of the chisel, the same might be in- 
ferred of Raphael, who was no sculptor at all, and 
whose forms are more statuesque than those of 
Veronese. It is true that in the decoration of walls 
and ceilings in fresco, he often imitated ornaments 
of stucco so perfectly that it requires particular at- 
tention to recognise the deception, but this cannot 
be considered a fault, or even a peculiarity, of his 
art. His admiration for Diirer is enough to account 
for the plain sincerity and effectiveness of his draw- 
ing ^ real without being realistic; and as for his 
colouring it certainly does not suggest the least re- 
semblance to Titian's, either in tone or treatment. 
Correggio's may have served as the base of it, but 
its peculiar charm arises from an idiomatic quality in 
the man himself. It was a subjective precipitation 
of his own nature, which we can no more account 
for than for the plumage of birds or the tints of 
sea-shells. 

While Milan and Turin have become modem citiei 
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and Venice is in process of being modernised, Verona 
still remains almost as it looked in the days of the 
Scaligers. The old Roman amphitheatre, the ruins 
of Theodoric's castle, the zebra-like architecture of 
San Zenone, the fortifications of Can Grande, and 
the beautiful Renaissance gate of Michel Sanmichele 
form a series which carries our thoughts rapidly from 
the time of Augustus to that of Pope Julius II. 
The whole city can be seen in a short afternoon, 
but how much there is to see and how indelible the 
impression! The Adige rushes by, through green 
fields and blooming orchards, on its course to the 
Adriatic. Above the fretted battlements of the city 
rises in the distance a chain of still grander battle- 
ments — the Tyrolese Alps fretted with peaks of ice 
and snow, so long the protection of Italy against 
northern barbarians. Such was the environment of 
Paul's boyhood, and it must have had its effect on 
his mental culture. 

For Paul also was to be one of the world's great 
geniuses; not only a man born with skill in his fin- 
gers and an ingenius brain to make good use of 
them, but with a deeply abiding sense of beauty 
and grandeur, which served him as a lodestar to 
lead him ever onward and upward, scaling one 
Alpine height after another, till he rested at last on 
the highest pinnacle beside Titian and Tintoretto 
— a dizzy and perhaps lonely elevation. If as a boy 
he longed to scale those glittering peaks which at- 
tracted him so powerfully in the blue distance, as a 
man he was destined to make a loftier and more 
{difficult ascent than any Jungfrau or Matterhorn. 
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He must have noticed Dante's monument in Ve- 
rona, and listened to the tale of his exile, but we 
suspect that the blue and silver ridges of the Enga- 
dine were the favoured companions of his youth. 
He escaped the influence of the " Lurid Tuscan's 
haunted rhyme," which exercised a lifelong spell 
on Michel Angelo, and striking out into a wholly 
new and untried path, pushed on heroically to con- 
quer a domain in art where he could reign secure 
without infringing on the rights of others. 

I Early in the fifteenth century Verona had been 
incorporated in the Venetian republic, and a pre- 
cocious genius like Paolo Caliari naturally gravitated 
to Venice itself. That he was in no haste to do 
this, even though conscious of his superiority, but 
rather allowed the hand of Providence, as it were, 
to direct his affairs for him, is an evidence of the 
substantial quality of his nature — a mind aspiring 
but not too eager. Of the work he did in his native 
city, the only relics are said to be two altar-pieces 
in the churches of San Fermo and San Bernardino. 
His first important enterprise came from an invita- 
tion from Cardinal Gonzaga, brother of the Marquis 
of Mantua, to assist Battista d'Angelo and Domen- 
ico Ricci, two excellent Veronese painters, in decor- 
ating the cathedral; a work in which, although 
younger, he is said to have surpassed them both. 
He was next called to Tiene, a small place due west 
of Asolo and about fifty miles north of Venice, for 
the decoration of the Porti villa, where his natural 
inclination for festal and vivacious subjects could 
find a happier development than in the churches of 
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Mantua and Verona. Here he fairly revelled in 
mythological subjects and compositions taken from 
ancient history, like the story of Scaevola, and 
Antony and Cleopatra. As he knew nothing in 
regard to the costumes of the Graeco-Roman world, 
he then and afterwards would often represent the 
simple scenes of antiquity decked out in the gor- 
geous pageantry of the sixteenth century, produc- 
ing a strangely mixed and incongruous effect. This 
was not peculiar to Veronese, as we have already 
noticed, but more conspicuous in his case from the 
attention he gave to personal decoration, making 
costume rather than attitude or facial expression 
the objective point of his art. At the Porti villa he 
enjoyed the companionship of the Venetian Battista 
Zdotti, who, if not a remarkable artist himself, was 
nevertheless well versed in the more important 
secrets of Venetian colouring; and it would seem 
to have been at this time — with the Alps still nearer 
to his eyes, — that Veronese developed that idiomatic 
colour tone from which he never afterward departed. 
From Vincenza Paul went next to Tanzolo, where 
he assisted Zelotti in decorating a villa of the Emi 
family with similar historical and mythological sub- 
jects. This iashion of painting prevailed largely 
during the middle of the sixteenth century and 
must have been very demoralising to an artist, con- 
sidering the extent of surface to be covered as 
compared with the remuneration received and the 
frequently uncritical character of the patronage ; yet 
it was a style of work for which Paul was peculiarly 
well adapted, and if he sometimes slighted it under 
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discouraging conditions he always preserved his 
ideal standard of excellence to which he ever re- 
turned in propitious seasons, nor did he ever permit 
his handling to degenerate into a mechanical man- 
nerism; so that his last work in the Doge's palace 
could not be surpassed for careful fidelity of treat- 
ment. 

There are two oblong canvasses in the Dresden^ 
gallery painted by Veronese, which evidently be-J 
long to this intermediary stage of his career. They 
show his silver light and the solidity of his impast 
in full force, but they also show slight attention to 
facial expression or dramatic interest as compared 
with the elaboration of drapery. Brilliant effects <>(■ 
colour give them a value of their own, which, how— 1 
ever, is much diminished by comparison with th^ 
Titiansand Correggios in the same hali. The moi 
important of the two is a Wedding Feast at CanOi 
probably Paul's first effort in that line, and the fac< 
of the Saviour is remarkable for its determined ex-l 
pression, — as if he were ivilling the water into wineJ 
— but the lack of delicacy in its finish is equalljfl 
noticeable. In fact, Paul has bestowed, if anything,-! 
y less care on the heads in these companion piecegf 
than he has on the embroidery and jewelled clasps'! 
of their dresses, and George Eliot's remark that, ~ 
although excellent, they are not especially attractivej 
(as compared with the Sleeping Venus), voices thei 
general feeling in regard to them. At the saai«{ 
time we recognise in them the skill of genius. 

In this manner Paul of Verona, working first i 
one city and then in another, may be said to havi 
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captured the outposts of the Venetian republic be- 
fore he attacked the capital itself. He. did not enter 
Venice until early in 1555, and then his fame was 
already before him. He brought a letter of recom- 
mendation to the prior of the monastery of St. 
Sebastian, Bernardo Torlioni, who quickly obtained 
for him a commission to paint a Coronation of the 
Virgin for the church of the same saint on the 
Canale di Fusina. Zanetti says : 

" In the soflSt of the sacristy is a Coronation of the Vir- 
gin and the Evangelists^ the first work which he painted 
there," — in the sacristy of St. Sebastian. "In the char- 
acter of the heads, and especially in that of the Eternal 
Father, one recognises the genius of Paul ; but the man- 
ner is somewhat different from that which he afterwards 
adopted. It is apparent from these compositions that 
he sought a daring and forcible manner of uniting his 
colours, and not as he did soon after by a light and 
agile method. 

" His second works were in the soffits of the church. 
In the three larger apartments is the history of Queen 
Esther. In the first she appears before Ahasuerus ; in 
the second she is crowned ; and in the third is painted 
the triumph of Mordecai preceded by Haman. In the 
angles and some other small spaces are figures in black 
and white, coloured cupids and festoons of fruit and 
flowers." 

The church and sacristy of St. Sebastian was to 
Paul of Verona what the scuola of San Rocco was 
to Tintoretto. Paul soon acquired the exclusive 
privilege of decorating these sacred precincts, and 
made it one of the finest art galleries in Venice, as 
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it still would be had not many of his best paint- 
ings been removed to the Academy of Fine Arts. 

It is evident, however, that the Baptism of Christ ' 
in the church of St. Sebastian is a much earlier and 
less skilful painting than those mentioned by Za- 
netti, and this can only be accounted for either on 
the ground that Veronese came to Venice at an 
earlier age than Ridolfi supposes, or that it was exe- 
cuted previous to his sojourn in the city and after- 
wards purchased by the monks of the priory. It 
represents Christ kneeling on the bank of a stream, 
with one foot in the water, while the Baptist, also on 
one knee, holds out to him the cup of water which 
he declines to pour upon Christ's head. The holy 
dove hovers above ; and the idea seems to be that 
the two men perceive the reflection of it in the cup, 
so that Christ holds up his right hand with the 
fingers as if he were conferring a blessing. The 
Madonna with her hand upon the trunk of a tree 
looks at the scene with inquiring eyes. It is an in- 
teresting composition and the colouring is powerful, 
but the attitudes are rather mechanical, the draperies 
stiff, the outlines heavy, and the shading of Christ's 
body is greatly lacking in delicacy of finish. Besides 
these faults there is a decided family likeness in the 
faces. The drawing of Christ's right hand is not 
unworthy of Taddeo Gaddi; and yet there is true 
religious feeling in the aspect of the Saviour, and 
maternal solicitude is expressed in the face of the 
Virgin, while the left arm of Christ where it crosses 
his body, shows an advanced progress in chiaroscuro. 
It would seem as if this picture could not have beei 
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painted later than Paul's twenty-fourth year. What 
strikes one especially in regard to it is that Veronese 
seems to have cared more in this instance for the 
general effect of his composition than for any par- 
ticular technical excellence; whereas afterwards it'; 
was almost always the reverse of this. The tone i 
of his colouring is already decided, but lacks the 
clearness and purity for which it was soon to be 
distinguished. / 

The Coronation of the Virgin in the sacristy is an 
imposing rather than an impressive design. There 
are some other such paintings by Veronese, and 
this being his first in Venice is less skilful in execu- 
tion and less harmonious in the adaptation of the 
different parts than most of the others. It illus- 
trates the peculiarities of his style without any one 
exceptional excellence. His figure of the Heavenly 
Father is dignified but without spirituality, and that 
of the Madonna is pleasing without loveliness. Yet 
the colouring is beautiful, and both drawing and 
painting indicate the hand of a master who can ac- 
complish whatever he undertakes. It may have 
served as a stepping-stone to the grander Coronation 
in the Academy of Fine Arts. 

A more interesting study of this period, because 
less pretentious, is the small Madonna zvith St. 
Anthony in the church of St. Sebastian itself. The 
form of the Virgin arrayed in a light yellow dress 
is relieved against a dark curtain as in many of 
Titian's early Madonnas. Her expression is dreamy 
and contented. On one side St. Anthony holding 
a book regards the infant Saviour with a loyal, 
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peasant-like solicitude. On the other St. Catherine" 
holds up what appears to be a stuffed dove or some 
kind of imitation. (It evidently is not alive, for 
she holds it by the left winjr in a positon which no 
live pigeon could endure for a moment.) The Ma- 
donna is gracefully drawn, but her face has more 
beauty than loveliness. All the faces are prosaic 
and the head of St. Catherine with its looped up 
tresses, and string of pearls is the one charming 
feature in the composition. Yet what it lacks in 
other respects, is atoned for by its magnificent 
colouring, which captivates the eye so that for a 
moment we feel as if there were little more to be 
desired. St. Anthony carries a stalk of lilies which 
is painted with great delicacy of detail, and the feet 
of the Saviour rest on a figured cushion, finished as 
it would seem more carefully than his limbs. 

Lanzi states that Paul made a journey to Rome I 

about this time, say 1558, which is probable enough, _ 

and the effect of it is visible in the pendentives of J 

the Four Evangelists, which would seem to be sepa^ I 

rated from the style ali^^ Madonna with St. Anthony \ 

fhy an interval of years. The influence of Michel 

Angelo is apparent not only in their drawing but ii* 

the spirit that animates them; yet they are suffiJ 

ciently original, and nowhere has Veronese risen t* 

higher flights of imagination. They are also repre-J 

sentative of peculiarities in his method of treatment! 

which we meet with in most of his subsequen) 

/ paintings ; a penchant for heavy and even super-J 

^ ffuous drapery, and a practice of drawing his fac< 

at an oblique angle so that they appear in a rather.l 
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extravagant perspective. While these idiosyncrasies 
serve to give his work a decided and original style 
they have not proved advantageous to his popularity 
as an artist. So long as art concerns itself purely 
with developing its subject in the most intelligible 
and significant manner it will continue to advance ; 
but when it subordinates this purpose to side issues 
depending on the caprice or personal interest of the! 
artist it inevitably declines. 

Of Paul's four Evangelists St. John and St. Mark 
are decidedly the most impressive. The spirituality 
of St. John has an advantage for pictorial represent- 
ation which mediaeval painters were quick to seize 
on, and St. Mark as the guardian of Venice was 
always likely to be preferred before St. Luke and 
St. Matthew. In this instance both are looking up 
to heaven so that their faces are seen at an angle of 
only about thirty degrees, and yet they are painted 
with such skill and delicacy that the inspired ex- 
pression cannot possibly be mistaken. St. John 
stretches out his left arm at a right angle to his 
body with his right hand beneath his throat; St. 
Mark rests upon his left elbow and extends his 
right arm toward the spectator, as if to grasp an in- 
tangible something in the air; and yet Veronese has 
endowed these exceptional postures with great dig- 
nity and even majesty. As types of men they are 
scarcely less noble than Michel Angelo's prophets, 
but they have also an aristocratic elegance which in 
nowise detracts from their superiority. The resili- 
ence and innate vitality of their drawing approaches 
closely to Tintoretto; and their draperies, though 
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elaborate, are managed with consummate skill. 
The painting of St. Mark's right hand is of itself a 
masterpiece; for the thumb and fingers cast two 
distinct shadows across the palm, and yet through 
these shadows the whole articulation of the hand is 
distinctly visible; nor is the foreshortening of the 
arm less admirable. He wears a scarf woven of the 
richest dyes. 

The eagle and Uon, which accompany these two 
saints, are not idealized into an aspect of nobility, 
but represented in a realistic manner, so that their 
true carnivorous nature is plainly apparent. The 
lion, though crouching so close to St. Mark that 
the vestment of the evangelist extends over his 
back, has a terrible expression. Both are painted 
to the life, and in fact it is difficult to imagine any- 
thing more perfect than the colouring or execution 
of these four monographs. They are separated by 
an immense gulf from the Baptism of Christ and the 
Madonna with St. Anthony; and if Veronese had 
never painted another picture, they would suffice to 
place him beside Leonardo and Giorgione. 

From this time forward the style of Veronese 
differs so slightly that it is extremely difficult to de- 
cide the period or date at which any particular work 
was produced. Fortunately his work in the Doge's 
palace has been dated for us by circumstances. The 
pictures in the Anticollegio must have been painted 
after the first fire in 1571 and probably before the 
second fire in 1577; Venice in Glory and the alle- 
gorical compositions of the Sala del CoUegio must 
have been painted after the second fire and previous 1 
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to 1588. These facts, however, assist us little in 
determining the date of collateral works. There is 
nothing like the unfailing excellence of Paul's exe- 
cution. As a rule we cannot say that one of his 
pictures is painted better than another — though 
there may be a few exceptions — but whether the de- 
sign is more imaginative or interesting. He never 
varied his colouring or adopted the impressional 
method; he did not leave his designs to be com- 
pleted by others; he never lapsed into a mechani- 
cal dexterity, nor did his handling pass through a 
series of changes like that of Titian. We can now, 
therefore, look upon his execution as a known or 
definite quantity, and concern ourselves all the more 
freely with the character of his designs. 

The hard, enamelled finish which Paul gave his 
pictures has assisted in preserving the freshness of his 
colours, but interferes somewhat with the illusion 
of his art. 

Paul's three compositions illustrating the story of 
Esther in the soffits of the church are distinguished 
by rare delicacy of feeling, but the drawing is after 
the same fashion as Correggio's Apostles at Parma ; 
that is, the figures are designed as if they were 
actually looked at from beneath. In Esther before 
Ahasuerus the most prominent objects are the 
nether limbs of the king and those of a stalwart 
beggar lying in the shadow of the flight of steps. 
Esther's face, as she turns round to look up at the 
Persian monarch, though much diminished in per- 
spective, has an enchanting purity and sweetness, — 
very different it is true from Michel Angelo's Esther, 
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scene is I 

ic. It is 1 



but also a fine imaginative creation. Tlie scene is 
spirited, but the action somewhat enigmatic. It is 
a composition difficult to understand in its exact 
significance; but we may be sure that Paul had a 
meaning for every attitude and gesture in it,— only 
he has obscured this slightly by Correggio's method 
of drawing. It suggests, with all the love of worldly 
splendor and rich vestments, great independence of 
design and freedom from conventional forms. The 
action of Ahasuerus is magnificent. 

The Crowning of Esther is a gorgeous ceremonial. 
It has the same slant in perspective, but is full of 
sweet tones of colour and sentiment. Here, as in 
Tintoretto's St. Mark, the colouring seems to have 
a spiritual significance. Just as much as the re- 
spectful attitude of Ahasuerus it appears to indicate 
a consideration for the tenderness of Esther's feeling. 
There is a reverent hush in the assembly as the 
great king places the crown over Esther's head, and 
it almost seems as if this were expressed in colour. 
Esther's face is not the most beautiful in the com- 
pany, but the most interesting. It is the same face 
as in the preceding picture, but with a deeper, 
stronger expression. The position of her hands be- 
neath her snowy throat is indicative of the noblest 
humility. Beautiful women in gorgeous dresses 
cluster about her. The second to the left has a face 
of rare beauty. AU the figures behind the king 
have the same inclination as his sceptre; all those 
about Esther lean forward like herself. A dark 
crimson canopy of elegant design overshadows the 
group. 
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Veronese was the best of all painters of dogs. He 
introduced one in both the preceding pictures, and 
has represented nearly all the different species cur- 
rent in his time. It would be an interesting study 
/ for an amateur fancier to compare them with simi- 
lar species of dogs at the present day, to ascertain 
the variations that may have taken place in the 
i canine race during the past three centuries. Dogs 
appear in the foreground of both his large paintings 
in the Louvre. . 

Crowe and Cavalcaselle accuse Veronese of trying / 
to produce brilliant effects of colour by placing tints 
in juxtaposition that tend to neutralize one another; 
instead of harmonizing with one another, as in 
Titian's painting — and they designate the result of 
this as " a gaudy effect." * Now if we stand before 
one of Paul's great paintings with this criticism 
fresh in mind we are ^likely enough, for a time 
at least, to consider it relevant and true; but if we 
never had heard it, we might never have thought of 
it. Paul's colouring is certainly very brilliant, and 
he frequently employed the device that Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle have taken note of, but it is equally 
certain that this could only happen in his treatment 
of draperies and in a few exceptional situations ; for 
in a large number of cases nature prescribes to an 
artist the tints he must make use of. What this re- 
flection on honest Paul's methods suggests is, that 
he understood the law of contrasts in colour better 
than any other painter of his time; and it is by 
no means a rash assertion that a painting like the 

* Life of Titian, ii., p. 287. 
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Coronation of Esther is not to be surpassed for pur- 
ity of taste and a harmonious distribution of tints. 
— The Coronation of Esther is a rare instance in 
which Veronese suited his colouring in a measure to 
his subject, and there the compromise was not a 
difficult one. Otherwise he painted banquets, 
miracles and martyrdoms in the same cheerful 
livery, so that all the seriousness of the subject is 
frequently set at naught by the impression that is 
produced in this manner. The Martyrdom of St. 
Sebastian and the Martyrdom of SS. Mark and 
Marcellinus are magnificent examples of pictorial 
power, but as compositions they inevitably sutler 
from a lack of sympathy between the artist and his 
subject. It is not even necessary to compare the 
former with the intense seriousness of Tintoretto's 
St. Sebastian in the scuola of San Rocco to recognise 
this, although there is perhaps more commiseration 
for human suffering apparent in it than in the Martyr- 
dom of SS. Mark and MarcelHnus. The refulgent 
scenic display of the latter, together with the spirited 
activity of its leading pageants, is altogether too 
diverting. The motive is hidden beneath an ex- 
ternal gloss, and it seems more like the celebration 
of a festival than an execution. One cannot, how- 
ever, avoid an admiration for Paul's drawing, which 
has a freedom and certainty of line such as Titian 
at least never attained. 

A partial explanation of the immense canvases 
which Veronese covered may be discovered in the 
fact that there were two Caliari, who worked to^ i 
gether and painted in precisely the same manner,- 
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at least so far as we now can tell. Paul had a 
younger brother named Benedetto, whose life was 
absorbed in his own just as Orazio Vecellio's life 
was absorbed in that of his father. What talent of 
his own Benedetto possessed, and why he never 
struck out for honour or profit in an independent 
path, are questions that must remain problematic. 
It is not improbable that his skill was of a high 
order, but that being fond of Paul's companionship 
he preferred this subordinate mode of life to the 
rivalry that might follow from their separation. 
Such partnerships are common in mercantile affairs 
— sometimes also in the legal profession — and the 
implicit confidence which results gives great strength 
to the firm ; but two geniuses united in this manner 
are like a double star. There is a Christ before 
Pilate attributed to Benedetto in the church of San 
Niccolo in Venice, from which he appears as a fine 
colourist, but unequal draftsman; and this would 
be the inevitable consequence of assisting his brother 
from his first entrance into art. When we honour 
Paul let us not forget the faithful Benedetto. Who 
knows what he might have been ? 

Among Paul's other paintings in the church of 
St. Sebastian a Marriage of St. Catherine is the most 
delightful. Of Paul's own marriage we know as little 
as we do of Titian's, but it must have happened not 
long before this, for his two sons were already ac- 
complished young artists at the time of his death in 
1 588. The beautiful Madonna in this Sposalizio may 
therefore have been painted from the wife of Vero- 
nese, and the babe in her lap from his gifted son 
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Carlo, She is not only beautiful, but drs 
an exquisite pensive grace which is well contrasted 
with the childish glee of the infant Saviour. Behind 
the Madonna there is a single Ionic column the 
hardness of whose lines is broken by the folds of 
a rich tapestry above, and by a charming group of 
spectators beneath. A saint, whose identification 
is difficult but who may be intended for Joseph, is 
seated at the base of the column with an open book 
in his hand. His face and whole bearing have the 
stamp of an ideally aristocratic culture. Angels 
and cherubs hover in the descending clouds and 
display a richness of fancy which even surpasses the _ 
scene of worldly splendour beneath. It is a pictui 
painted con amove, and is not more remarkable foi 
the ease of its execution than for the poetic flighM 
of its design, which extend even to the distrlbutioafl 
of light and shadow, — like cloud and sunshine ii 
April sky. Paul never found a subject better suited ^ 
to his genius; but it is an aristocratic Sposalizio and 
lacks the classic simplicity which we associate with 
the life of Christ. 

The Circumcision in St. Sebastian has been raj 
ferred to in the account of Tintoretto. Wh]| 
Veronese should have chosen so bald and real 
istic a treatment of the subject can only be i 
plained by his entire indifference to it. If I 
priests wanted a Circumcision they should have oiw 
in good earnest. The roughly bearded high-priesKJ 
the utensils on the altar and the errand boy wh« 
turns to look back with an expression of morbi 
curiosity (remarkably well rendered) are its chara 
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teristic points; and the excellence of the painting 
only makes them more conspicuous. The solicitude 
of the mother and the sympathy of her friends, 
which softens and elevates Tintoretto's conception 
of it, does not appear here. The aspect of the high- 
priest is impressive but unattractive, and enough of 
itself to frighten a child of tender years. 

Zanetti was of opinion that the clearness of Paul's 
colouring was chiefly due to the rapidity and cert- 
ainty of his execution; for ** where an artist fre- 
quently retouches his work and uses much research, 
he will find it difficult to preserve freshness of tint, 
for which purposes another method must be 
adopted." * The freshness of Paul's colouring after 
three centuries surpasses that of all others, and there 
can be no question as to the rapidity of his execu- 
tion ; but if a square or oblong opening be cut in a 
sheet of paper and held up before paintings like the 
Coronation of Esther or the Marriage of St. Catherine j 
it will be noticed that the gradation of colour is con- 
tinuous and that the tint changes with every stroke 
of the brush. 

VILLA BARBARO. 

The competition for decorating the scuola of San 
Rocco followed close upon Paul's work in the church 
of St. Sebastian, but as he was unsuccessful in this 
he soon after obtained an important order from the 
patriarch of Aquileia to adorn his villa at Masera 
near Asolo, since called, from his family name, the 
Villa Barbaro. 



* Zanetti, ii., 163. 
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The southern slopes of the Alps from the Val 
d' Aosta to the Piave are the paradise of Europe, — 
at least so far as scenery and climate can make them 
so ; and the domestic architecture of northern Italy 
is not unworthy of its highly favoured surroundings. 
The finest scenery is unquestionably about the 
Italian lakes, especially Lake Como, but the Villa 
Barbaro, itself an elegant edifice, possesses a su- 
periority from the paintings of Veronese above all 
others of its kind. Under the encouragement of a 
more intelligent patronage than that of the priests, 
and at an age when maturity of judgment is united 
to the vigour of youth, he produced there a series 
of pictures the most original, imaginative and spon- 
taneous that he ever designed. He was in his proper 
element there, and could work with that freedom of 
impulse which is always essential to the finest fruits 
of genius. His designs in the Villa Barbaro unite 
an elegance like that of Correggio*s frescos at Parma 
with something of the breadth and grandeur of the 
Sistine chapel. His subjects were mythological, 
and his treatment of the nude, and half-nude, gave 
a wider scope to the grace and vigour of his drawing 
than the religious paintings of St. Sebastian. 

Ih the cupola above the central gallery of the 
Villa Barbaro he divided the ceiling by a large oc- 
tagonal compartment, in which he has represented 
eight of the twelve Olympic divinities, with four 
others in rectangular spaces at the corners, and 
arabesqued allegories in black and white at the sides. 
At the longitudinal ends of the gallery, enclosed by 
grandly sweeping curves, are two large frescos of 
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Autumn and the Birth of Love, There is not a 
decorated ceiling in Venice or Rome containing 
groups of paintings so elegantly disposed or har- 
monious in their general effect. Figures designed in 
a refined, classic spirit, and painted in the richest 
Venetian colouring, everywhere meet the eye. It 
is delightful to find Veronese freed from the encum- 
brance of brocade dresses and ceremonial attitudes ; 
but such originality in his treatment of antique 
divinities! 

His Olympus is a fresh, original creation, and it is 
full of that enigmatic element which may have been 
the well-spring of Paul's own genius. Mercury is 
recognised by his caduceus, and Venus (seen from 
an oblique angle) by the presence of Cupid; but 
Juno is seated in the centre of the octagon, like a 
fine lady in a drawing-room, and Jupiter at one side, 
in feature and attire like the grand Turk on a 
divan. Apollo, a naked youth of delectable beauty, 
is remarkable for his brilliant foreshortening; and 
the scrupulously attired Diana is bracketed between 
two immense stag-hounds. Yet this is all seriously 
painted, and has a dignified effect. The traditional 
types of the Greek divinities would seem to have 
been unknown to Veronese, and his own personifi- 
cations are therefore all the more original and inter- 
esting. His Ceres and Neptune especially, in two 
of the rectangular spaces, are designed in a grand 
manner, and in every respect worthy of the best 
days of Italian art. 

Paul's Bacchus in the picture of Autumn is plainly 
imitated from Raphael's design in his Vintage, 
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engraved by Marc Antonio. Even the cup into which 
he is squeezing the juice of a bunch of grapes is the 
same that Raphael's Bacchus is drinking from. He 
is surrounded by nymphs, of whom one with her 
back to the spectator is a most admirable figure. 
To the left a small cupid, o\ putto, lies stretched out 
on a sheaf of grain ; another to the right is leisurely 
upsetting a basket of grapes. The balance of tht 
composition is perfect, and it breathes an atrao-f 
sphere of the most innocent sensuous enjoyment. 

The Birth of Love on the opposite side of the 
ceiling is rather enigmatical, for there are iour putti 
in it, all of too old a growth to serve as new-born 
infants, and the one carrying a bow would naturally 
be taken for Eros himself. The form of Venus, 
nude and recumbent, is grandly designed, and the 
attitudes of five decorously attired attendant nymphs 
— with expressions characteristic of the occasion — 
are equally graceful. A majestically brawny Vul- 
can, or Mars, is partially supporting Venus, and 
would seem to act as medical director. If Ruskin 
be right in supposing that a refined love of coloi 
a sign of intellectual purity, the grace and delicaq 
with which Paul has treated this questionable 
ject can thus be accounted for. In regard to Cor- 
reggio's Antiope it may be said that the colouring 
redeems the design, but in this instance the design, 
is as sweet and innocent as the colouring is pure ani 
beautiful. 

Both of these groups are remarkable for the eas/, 
informal disposition of the figures, which are ni 
strung out in a row, but circulate, as it were, aboi 
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an imaginary centre according to self-imposed rules 
of considerate behaviour. This does not apply to 
the Mother of Loves, a fresco in one of the upper 
chambers, representing the half-length of a splen- 
didly fascinating woman with four playful cupids, 
for it was essential to the subject that they should 
all be in her line of vision. She has the ruddy 
Italian complexion of the Sistine Madonna, and 
though her beauty is not of an elevated order its 
rich luxuriance is very attractive. The colouring of 
this fresco is enhanced by the highly embossed 
metal salver which she holds, and a vase or urn of 
rare workmanship which are depicted with incredible 
reality. 

Marco Barbaro, the patriarch of Aquileia, is re- 
puted to have been a good artist himself, and Paul's 
sojourn at Masera in the company of a patron who 
could appreciate every outline his pencil drew, may 
have been one of the pleasantest episodes of his life. 
His work there must have closed before or early in 
1562, for in the spring of that year we find him 
again at Venice engaged with a grand design which 
has since become celebrated to all the world. 

WEDDING FEASTS. 

On the sixth of June, 1562, Paolo Caliari signed 
a contract with the prior of San Giorgio Maggiore 
to furnish in one year's time a painting of the Feast 
at Cana during which the water was turned into 
wine, of a size that would cover one wall of the great 
refectory in the monastery, for the sum of 324 ducats. 
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a cask of wine and his maintenance while engaged 
in the work. This was small enough compensation 
for a picture which might now be roughly estimated 
at the value of a million of dollars, but the notion 
that Veronese was only paid the sum of eighty 
pounds for it, gives an erroneous impression, for 
allowing for the butt of wine and the cost of living, 
as well as for the difference in the purchasing power 
of money, it would be nearer the truth to estimate 
his remuneration at twenty-five hundred dollars. It 
was not finished, however, until September, 1563, 
and remains one of the most remarkable monuments 
of human activity and skill. Next to Tintoretto's 
Paradise it is the largest oil painting in existence ; 
yet there is no trace of haste or mannerism in any 
corner of it. There are more than eighty figures in 
the field, most of them portraits, and these portraits 
are of the highest excellence. 

As the representation of animated sensuous ex- 
istence it is unsurpassable. From the French king 
whispering in the ear of the Austrian princess on 
the left, to the master of ceremony giving directiQns 
to the servants and the musicians drawing their 
bows with practised hand, there is no one who does 
not seem to be inspired with the joyous spirit of the 
occasion. All are actuated by the same impulse. 
Neither, as has often been asserted, is the compos- 
ition lacking in true religious feeling. Christ and 
the Madonna are somewhat in perspective, and 
might have been placed to better advantage, but 
the halos about their heads are not the only indica- 
tions of their divine relationship. The expression 
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of their faces is influenced by the mirth and sensu- 
ous enjoyment about them, but it is still religious. 
The scene appears to be laid in a palace court, separ- 
ated from the outer world by a high balcony on 
which people are passing to and fro. On either side 
there are stately buildings conspicuous with Cor- 
inthian columns, and the blue sky with silvery clouds 
above. The chiaroscuro is marvellous. 

The table at the left contains a number of inter- 
esting portraits. The one at the corner is said to 
be Alfonso, Marquis of Guasto, and the brilliant 
lady next to him is Eleonora of Austria, into whose 
ear Francis I. is whispering. At the farther end of 
the same table Vittoria Colonna is seated, the wise 
and gracious friend of Michel Angelo, while the 
burly figure of Soliman the Magnificent is prominent, 
with his dwarf and his jewelled dagger in the fore- 
ground. Less distinguished in their own time but 
more interesting to us now are the three musicians 
to the feast, in whom we recognise portraits of 
Titian, Tintoretto, and Veronese himself: the first 
with a base viol, corrugated like his own strong, aged 
features; the second playing a viola; and the last 
with a cornet or tenor horn. Paul has modestly 
placed himself in the rear of the two others, but his 
brightly beaming face is indicative of a lively, san- 
guine disposition, whose motto is to live and let 
live. It is a more characteristic portrait of Paul 
than the one in the Pitti gallery, where he appears 
rather unsuitably attired as a huntsman. The draw- 
ing of Tintoretto's right leg — the firm manner in 
which the foot is planted — and the mantle across 
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his lap would seem to have been a reminiscence of 
Michel Angelo's Moses, which Paul must have seen 
and wondered at in his journey to Rome. 

The portraits of these notables, especially the 
princes and Francis I., are finished with greater 
delicacy than those of subordinate personages. In 
fact they compare favourably with any portraits in 
the Louvre. As the Marriage at Cana was nearly 
four hundred days in painting, if we allow one fourth 
for time spent on the accessories, Paul and his 
brother Benedetto must have finished eighty por- 
traits in three hundred days. This exceeds the 
rapidity of Michel Angelo's performance in paint- 
ing his Last Judgment, while the workmanship is, if 
anything, superior to that. It is a wonderful con- 
juration of the different types of men and women, 
and there does not appear to be two faces in it 
which are even similar. 

That PauFs Cena cannot possibly represent the 
feast at Cana as it actually happened is a trite criti- 
cism ; but what does it matter ? Who can tell what 
that supper was really like ; who could represent it 
with any probability of success ? By reproducing 
the form of such entertainments in his own time, 
with such externals as properly belonged to them, 
he has done the world a service for all time, — a 
greater service to posterity than if he had attempted 
to represent something about which he did not 
clearly and certainly know. 

The Wedding Feast at Cana remained in the re- 
fectory of San Giorgio Maggiore until Napoleon 
came to crack the empty shell of the Venetian 
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republic* He had it transported to Paris in his 
high-handed manner — very cavalierly, as the French 
say — and in 18 14 when the works of art of which he 
had robbed other countries were restored to their 
proper owners, the Austrian government agreed, on 
account of its size and the difficulty of transporta- 
tion, — as well as from a lack of proper appreciation 
of its value, — to exchange it for Lebrun's Supper at 
the Pharisee's Houses which now hangs in the Vene- 
tian Academy as a witness of the most remarkable 
bargain of the nineteenth century. 

In the spring of 1563 Paul had already been com- 
missioned with Zelotti, Bassano, Schiavone and 
others to decorate the new ducal or government 
library on the north side of the Piazza di San Marco. 
Exactly when the work commenced we do not learn, 
but it may account for Paul's slight delay in fulfill- 
ing his contract with the brothers of San Giorgio. 
Zanetti has copied a statement from the government 
records which informs us that ** Paolo da Verona " 
was paid *' sixty,*' and afterwards *' forty " ducats, 
for painting in the new Libreria, In addition to 
this Titian obtained a private bill from the Senate 
to have Veronese presented with a gold chain for 
the superior excellence of his work, — which was, 
however, of a purely decorative character, and not 
to be compared with the loftier quality of Tinto- 
retto's four Philosophers. Titian himself rarely 
equalled the latter, and the distinction accorded to 

* Within a few years after this event the population of the city 
doubled in number. 
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Veronese, though well deserved, was no doubt in- 
stigated by the octogenarian artist's jealousy of his 
most formidable rival. 

Paul of Verona painted more than half a dozen 
immense feast pictures between 1562 and 1575, 
naming therh sometimes for one and sometimes for 
another episode in the life of Christ, but they all 
have the same generic character and are finished 
with almost equal skill. The Wedding Feast at 
Cana in the Louvre, is the largest and most import- 
ant of these, but they are all admirable and inter- 
esting. No other painter has ever possessed such a 
gift for scenic display. There never has been more 
consummate art on a large scale ; nor an art which 
we tire of more quickly, for it lacks the poetic ele- 
ment. As a rule there is a prosaic regularity to 
Paul's drawing and colouring which but for his 
silvery sheen would become tedious. The excep- 
tions to this are therefore all the more delightful 
and refreshing. 

In the Brera gallery there is a Wedding Feast at 
Cana and a Supper at the House of Simony both ad- 
mirable and well-nigh faultless paintings. In the 
first of these Paul has varied his subject by a half- 
oval frame with two columns dividing" the scene 
equally into three portions. Christ is seated in the 
centre, with a graver and rather more spiritual face 
than in the Louvre painting, and at his right sits 
the master of the house, an older and very dignified 
personage. Behind him there is a semi-circular arch 
through which we look into a pleasant landscape. 
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As in the Louvre painting the celebrated guests are 
at the left, where the bride is distinguished before 
all the others for her beauty and sweetness of ex- 
pression. In contrast to this the servants are mainly 
congregated in the division to the right. In front 
a man is toying with a small dog, and two puppies 
appear upon the steps. 

In the Supper at the House of Simon there is a 
more open architectural arrangement and a more 
animated effect. Christ is placed at the extreme 
left of the picture, and the Magdalen lies weeping 
at his feet. Everyone is looking at her, and the 
guests at the opposite table start from their chairs 
and turn round in astonishment, which affords a 
rare opportunity for Paul's fine drawing. It is 
really the most serious and impressive of this class 
of compositions, for the dramatis personce are all 
neglecting their feast for a higher motive ; though 
it is always the bonhomie and joyousness of spirit 
that Paul represents in these scenes rather than any 
physical pleasure. 

A more celebrated Supper at the House of Simon 
is in the Louvre, side by side with the Feast at 
Cana, which somewhat overshadows it. This was 
painted originally for the monastery of the Servites 
at Venice, and was obtained by Louis XIV. after 
his fashion by a mixture of bribery and political 
pressure. It is especially noted for the group of 
two children in heavy brocade dresses playing on 
the floor with a King Charles spaniel ; a group which 
is said to defy the copyist, for the steadiness of the 
old Venetian's hand in painting with dark colours 
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on a light ground was such that no artist of ordinary 
talent can follow the strokes of his brush. The soft 
white arms of the children are not more lifelike than 
the silky hair of their canine favourite. 

The picture for which Paul was summoned before 
the Inquisition was not the Feast at the House of 
Levi in the Venetian Academy, but a more esoteric 
work which he painted for the refectory of the 
cloister of the Madonna of Monte Berico. The 
light-hearted Venetians troubled themselves little 
concerning heresies, and although they maintained 
an intermittent contention with the See of Rome in 
regard to church privileges, the pope's inquisitors 
found small occupation among them. In this in- 
stance Paul had introduced a dwarf with a parrot, a 
man picking his teeth with a fork, another looking 
at Christ through an eye-glass, and guards in Ger- 
man armour, as well as his customary dogs. The nuns 
were shocked, and notified the inquisitors, who ac- 
cordingly served a summons on Master Paul, Some 
of the questions they asked him sound curiously 
enough after all these years. They wanted to know 
what St. Peter was doing, — he was represented carv- 
ing at the apostles' table — and why he introduced 
dogs, jesters, and parrots in a religious picture ? 
The guards in German armour troubled them 
greatly, as Germany was then as now the head- 
quarters of Protestantism, and the Emperor Charles 
had lately been defeated, or rather outwitted, and 
driven from his own empire by the Protestant 
Elector Moritz of Saxony, — much to the advantage 
of Venice. To all their interrogations honest Paul 
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answered that ** it was done for ornament, ancl be- 
cause it was necessary in so large a composition to 
have as great a variety as possible." This was true 
enough, but he might have obtained an equally 
varied efifect without introducing low comedy figures. 
Finally they notified him that such paintings were 
highly disrespectful to the Church, and that he must 
paint over the buffoon and the dog and substitute 
other figures for them ; but Paul does not appear to 
have been in the least dread of the Inquisition, and 
paid no attention to their orders.* That he should 
have represented one of Christ's disciples in this 
picture as picking his teeth with a fork was rather . / 
undignified to say the least. I 

The huge Marriage at Cana in the Venetian 
Academy is equally well painted but the least inter- 
esting of this series. The division of the feast into 
three distinct compartments interferes with the unity 
of the subject, and produces the unfavourable effect 
of three paintings very similar in design. Neither 
is it distinguished, like those already described, 
for anyone exceptional excellence; but does well 
enough in its place as an example of this class of 
work. It was finished in July, 1571, and appears 
to have been the last of its kind. To criticise it in 
a nutshell, one might say that the figures were too 
small for the size of the canvas. 

INTERMEDIATE WORK. 

The portrait of Veronese in the Uffizi collection 
represents him as a man of thirty-five attired as a 

* Edward Cheney's collection of MSS. relating to Venetian Painters, 
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huntsman, with a boar-spear in his hand and a large 
hound by his side. It is not a very impressive por- 
trait, neither strong in drawing nor colour, and the 
dreamy, artistic air of Paul's face does not harmonise 
well with his vigorous equipment. We do not hear 
that he was much of a Nimrod, and a slight foppish- 
ness of attitude suggests that he may have been like 
those American doctors and clergymen who love to 
be photographed with a Winchester rifle, although 
they may never have killed any larger game than 
an antelope. 

The engraving of him by Agostino Carracci repre- 
sents a man of forty, and this agrees pretty nearly 
with the time when Agostino engraved Tintoretto's 
great Crucifixion, We see in it a face with a power- 
ful nose and large, powerful eyes but most innocent 
expression. Very beautiful eyes Paul must have 
had, if Titian or Correggio could only have pre- 
served them for us. A very innocent man, without 
jealousy or ill will to anyone; his whole activity ab- 
sorbed in filling the world with images of beauty. 
\ He was not considered so good a portrait painter 
: as Titian, or even Tintoretto. This is evident from 

>^ . the fact that he never painted the portrait of a doge. 
Yet his portraits are always fine, and those of the 
notables in the Cena of the Louvre could hardly be 
surpassed. He never idealised this class of work, 

/ nor did he fall into the opposite mistake of making 
his portraits too realistic. There is an admirable 
portrait by him in the Louvre of a young mother 
with her small boy clinging to her wrist in an affec- 
tionate manner. The nose of a greyhound obtrudes 
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itself in front of the boy. The pose of the mother 
is easy and dignified without being conventional; 
that of the boy is charming. Its colouring is 
magnificent. . 

Veronese liked to work on a grand scale, and he/ 
suited his handling to that, so that he did not readily 
accommodate himself to painting on small canvases. 
There are more large pictures by him than portraits. 

Among his smaller easel paintings St. Helena 
Dreaming of the Cross in the Vatican is distinguished 
by its tender pathos, — its pathos of repose. She is 
dressed in the richest silks and wears an elaborate 
jewelled coronet ; but she is asleep in her chair — not 
in a deep sleep, but a transient doze — and a large 
wooden cross appears in a dreani before her sup- 
ported by a cherub. Her face is beautiful, but with 
that slight modification which sleep gives, and her 
hands — one drooping, the other supporting her 
head — are still more beautiful. At her side is a 
marble column, and behind her chair a richly fig- 
ured damask curtain. Paul's brother must have 
taken a particular delight in this species of decora- 
tion, for no ordinary assistants would have been 
competent to do it for him in so perfect a manner. 

His Family of Darius before Alexander the Greats 
which IS now in the National Gallery, was painted 
for the Pisani family, one of the oldest in Venice, 
from whom came Victor Pisani, the hero of the last 
war with Genoa, — the war which ended with the 
capture of the Geonese navy at Chioggia. It is re- 
lated * that Veronese painted this picture, during a 

*Ridolfi*s Ufe of Paolo Caliari. 
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lengthy stay at the Pisani palace, without the fam- 
ily being aware of it, in return for their munificent 
hospitality; a story which, considering the time re- 
quired for the production of so large a work, seems 
highly Improbable; for even if the question of con- 
cealment be eliminated, it would be hardly possible 
for the swiftest painter to finish a picture of its size 
in less than three months if he devoted all his time 
to it. It was still in possession of the Pisani family 
when it was purchased for the National Gallery in 
1837, and it is not only the finest example of a 
Veronese in that collection, but is considered almost 
exceptional for the ease, freedom and decisiveness 
of execution, as well as purity of colouring among 
the works of a master renowned for those qualities. 
As an example of the impetuosity of creative force, 
both in design and execution, — con brio, as they say 
in music, — united with complete self-command, 
there are few like it by any master. 

Such a subject as the magnanimous reception of 
the family of his greatest enemy — the traditional 
enemy of the Greeks — by Alexander of Macedon 
after the battle of Issus, was not only well suited to 
the exceptional peculiarities of Paul's style, but to 
the higher qualities of the artist's nature, to which 
so many of his critics have been oblivious. The 
Queen of Persia kneels in stately robes before hef 
conqueror, with her young children in front and her 
daughter kneeling behind ; an exceedingly graceful 
group, to which the noble Alexander inclines his 
head In a favourable manner, while his generals 
stand by regarding the suppliants with haughty 
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looks. Alexander himself is a fine type of the con- 
quering hero; strong, brave and magnammous. 
According to Plutarch he treated the family of 
Darius in a highly honourable manner. The dra- 
matic contrast between the victors and the van- 
quished — between the strength of man and the 
weakness of woman — is an eloquent one ; and Paul 
has for once represented the Greeks in costumes not 
unlike those they wore. The background to this 
scene is an exquiate piece of architecture, — ^a series 
of arches like a Roman aqueduct, but much more 
graceful, with a passageway above it on which peo- 
ple are walking or standing. 

Tht Magdalen before Christ in the same galleiy 
appears to have been a detail from, or at least sug- 
gested by, the group in the Supper at the House of 
Simon in the Brera at Milan, a museum well sup- 
plied with works by this master. Among them is a 
quite unique composition of St. Augustine en- 
throned with two other sacerdotal saints, which 
recalls slightly Titian's St. Mark in La Salute at 
Venice; but Veronese has here surpassed Titian 
with nobler types of holiness as well as more digni- 
fied attitudes. The group forms a Raphaelesque 
pyramid, within which, however, there is the great- 
est diversity of arrangement, especially in the draw- 
ing of the drapery which has a rich simplicity not 
unlike Raphael's. As a type of the bishop saint, 
the mitred head of St. Augustine, so dignified yet so 
reverent, is unsurpassable. Even the careworn lines 
in his face have a beauty of their own. A page 
holding a large volume for one of the saints to read, 
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bends his knees awkwardly so as to hold the book 
at a suitable distance. The attitude seems gro- 
tesque, but is redeemed by the character of the 
motive, and withal adds a touch of variety to the 
composition. It is idle to say that Veronese was 
acking in religious feeling. The architectural back- 
ground is chaste and elegant. 

If we compare this beautiful altar piece with 
Titian's St. Mark in La Salute we notice the ad- 
vantage of Paul's closer arrangement, which brings 
all the dramatis personce into a more decided union 
of thought and sympathy. Titian's arrangement is 
in fact imitative of Giorgione, and like all imitations 
lacks the inspiration of the author. The theatrical 
pose of his St. Mark also becomes more apparent 
in contrast with the simple gravity of Paul's St. 
Augustine. 

Of all the paintings by Veronese in the Brera the 
most spiritually satisfying is his Christ in the Gar- 
den of Olives. 

A fine open landscape, in which a few large trees 
are varied with sections of Roman ruins, discloses 
three of the disciples asleep or resting on the ground 
at a little distance, and close to us the fainting form 
of the Saviour supported by a lovely angel whose 
slightly upturned face suggests an involuntary 
prayer for help. A bright radiance descends aslant 
from the sky upon them both. The design com- 
mends itself for its simplicity, the purity of its 
drawing, and its tenderness of feeling. 

His Baptism of Christy in the same collection, is 
more fanciful: including an extensive landscape. 
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cherubs flying through the branches of the trees, 
angels alighting in haste and ladies walking by the 
banks of the river. Christ and the Baptist are both 
represented as middle-aged men, without any well- 
defined intellectuality. Paul's colouring gives its 
peculiar charm to the landscape, which is full of 
pleasant effects of light and shade, but there is as 
little dramatic cohesion between the different figures 
as in Giorgione*s early compositions. One of the 
women walking through the grounds may be in- 
tended for the Madonna and the other for St. Cath- 
erine, but their relation to the baptism is by no 
means evident. It may be a comparatively early 
work, and yet it is evidently later than the Corona-' 
tion in the sacristy of St. Sebastian. 

Paul's Adoration of the Magi is the least interest- 
ing of these Milanese paintings. The canvas is 
crowded with figures, and none of them conspicuous 
for exceptional excellence. The Madonna has a 
modest, Correggio-like sweetness, and one of the 
magi is looking over her shoulder at the infant Jesus 
in rather a naive manner, but the turbaned Oriental 
who seems to be restraining his followers from ap- 
proaching too closely is rather realistic, and the 
presence of the dwarf in the corner might certainly 
have been spared on such a holy occasion. A dwarf 
might be excusable at the banquet of a wealthy man 
— such was the fashion of former times — but never 
in the sanctuary of a young woman, be it a castle or 
a manger. The scene reminds us of Correggio's 
Notie^ with a flavouring of Tintoretto's Boston pict- 
ure, — the magus looking over the shoulder, the 
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spearmen and the camel, — and we wonder in what 
state of mind honest Paul could have designed it. 
/ One of his richest studies in colour is the Holy 
Family in the Louvre, which portrays a wealthy 
Venetian family of his time with the same exactness 
that Raphael portrayed middle-class Florentine life 
during his residence in Florence. In a spacious, 
richly decorated apartment, with a damask-curtained 
bedstead, and painted with the most life-like fidelity, 
there is a group of a mother, grandmother, the 
middle-aged father, the confidential friend and a 
nun (who may have been a sister-in-law), kneeling 
before a healthy-looking baby, apparently nine 
months old. There is just an aroma of religious 
sanctity to the scene, which the darkly habited nun 
detracts from if anything, but as a family group it 
is one of the best. The youthful Jesus is full of 
life as he is also the central light of the painting, 
and Paul's silver sheen never made old age appear 
so attractive as in the patrician figure and high- 
toned expression of the grandmother, St. Anna. 
The design is admirably balanced, apparently with- 
out effort; and one of the curious results of this 
is that the head of St. Catherine, the confidential 
friend, is exactly in the centre of the canvas, while 
the heads of Joseph, the Madonna, and the nun 
are at equal distances from it. Paul's type of 
female heads sometimes verged on mannerism, but 
in this instance there is only enough of it to give 
an excellent style to the composition. Whatever 
similarity the other heads possess is counterpoised 
by that of the nun, — a plain piece of realism to 
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make us recollect that the earth is under our feet. 
The Venetians never lost themselves in ** vague 
aerial flights.** Through an open doorway Paul's 
never-failing blue and silver sky appears, full of 
hopefulness as the rainbow itself. Except for its 
colouring the painting is remarkably modern in 
character. One would suppose that it had been 
painted not more than a hundred years ago. 

Veronese, however, was not equal to tragedy. 
There is a Crucifixion by him, a late work, in the 
church of St. Sebastian, in which the subject might 
be said to have been reduced to its lowest terms. 
There are only four figures in it ; a Christ nailed to 
the cross, the Madonna, a Magdalen and another 
saint who may be intended for the doubting Thomas, 
— certainly not Peter or John. The cross itself is 
an exquisite piece of woodwork, and the body of 
the Saviour is painted with Correggio-like delicacy, 
as is also the face of the Magdalen, looking upward 
with tears in her beautiful eyes. St. Thomas is 
wringing his hands in evident anguish of spirit ; but 
the whole scene has the character of a dramatic 
tableau, and the cheerful brightness of Paul's col- 
ouring is sufficient of itself to prevent our realising 
the scene more seriously than as a fine piece of act- 
ing. In spite of this the painting is not in the least 
sculpturesque, and has a decided value that is worth 
considering. The Magdalen's face is one of the 
most beautiful in Venice, and Correggio never 
modelled a human figure with greater delicacy than 
this crucified Saviour. 
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THE VENETIAN ACADEMY. 

During recent years the paintings of the old mas- 
ters have been moved about so much in Venice that 
one does not always know where to find them. 
Many have been taken from the churches and placed 
in the Academy of Fine Arts. Among them is an 
Assumption of the Madonna^ formerly in the church 
of St. Sebastian, and generally characteristic of his 
work there. It suffers from the same peculiar per- 
spective as the Coronation of Esther ; that is, from 
a slanting perspective. In Titian's Assunta the 
disciples of Christ are drawn as if looked at from a 
slight elevation, an artifice which places the Ma- 
donna, the principal figure, in a position to be seen 
to the best advantage; but in Paul's Assunta even 
the apostles are drawn as if they were looked at 
from beneath, and the Madonna up in the sky is 
seen at a most unfavourable angle. Little of her 
features beside her neck and left ear are visible. 
This has the advantage of truthfulness and informal- 
ity, but it has corresponding disadvantages. The 
idea that he might take the spectator into the skies 
with him, does not appear to have occurred to Paul 
at this time. The original position of the picture 
in one of the soffits of the church was no doubt the 
cause of this peculiarity. 

It represents Christ's disciples gathered about a 
marble sarcophagus, such as wealthy Italian pre- 
lates coveted in the sixteenth century. Some are 
looking with astonishment into its emptiness, and 
others gaze upward without apparently much better 
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satisfaction. Only two, who may be intended for 
Peter and John, would seem to have caught sight of 
the Madonna as she soars aloft supported by an 
angel on either hand and surrounded by a host of 
cherubs. In the farther distance is seen an orches- 
tra of angels performing on musical instruments. 
Paul's colouring, like Correggio's, was well adapted 
to this sort of composition, which, however, in this 
instance, lacks distinction of style and character. 

The Coronation of the Virgin in the same gallery 
is a much grander design and painted on more cor- 
rect principles. The whole scene is represented in 
heaven, and is divided by tiers of clouds into three 
portions, the second of which is supposed to be on 
a level with the spectator. In the upper tier the 
Madonna, young and beautiful, kneels in blissful 
modesty with the crown upon her head, — just placed 
there by the Heavenly Father, who is in the act of 
withdrawing his hand from it. His aspect is benign- 
ant, and his form — which resembles that of Michel 
Angelo's Supreme Being — not less majestic. Oppos- 
ite to him is Christ, holding a slight cross and 
regarding his mother with a look of deepest affec- 
tion. Two angels kneel on either side of the Vir- 
gin, and two cherubs of remarkable beauty hover 
beside them, the whole forming a compact group 
whose nobly imaginative character is enhanced by 
the most brilliant colouring. 

The next division would seem to be reserved for 
saints who have held high authority in mundane 
affairs. There is a convocation of bishops and car- 
dinals seated on the clouds, and in the midst of 
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them King David is playing on his harp. David's 
head is a powerful one, at once a king and a poet, 
and there are other fine countenances in this group, 
especially St. Cecilia, who rises behind the psalmist ; 
but quite as noticeable is the harmonious social 
spirit which unites them in a common sentiment. 
This was according to the nature of Paul himself, 
who loved society and appreciated its full value. 
The lowest group seems overcrowded with saints, 
and the head of Jerome's lion appearing from under 
his mantle with a strongly humanised expression 
produces a curious effect ; but on the left there is an 
ascending series of beautiful women — among whom 
St. Catherine with her wheel, and pale St. Agnes 
next to her are conspicuous — such as fairly leaves 
the imagination bankrupt. It is one of the greatest 
of Paul's paintings, and much the finest of those in 
the Venetian Academy. 

There is a similar and smaller but also very 
beautiful Coronation of the Virgin by Veronese in the 
Dresden gallery. 

A more popular painting, to judge by the photo- 
graphs that one sees of it, is the Holy Family in 
the Academy, with the infant Baptist and other 
saints, but the composition lacks unity, and the 
haughty aspect of the Madonna is hardly redeemed 
by the noble heads of St. Francis and St. Jerome. 
The Madonna is seated on an elevated pedestal with 
the infant Baptist before her standing on the empty 
base of a statue. St. Jerome stands beside her re- 
garding the Saviour with a very keen expression. 
Beneath are St. Francis, St. Justin, and St. Cath- 
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erine. The composition is enigmatic and would 
seem to lack a central motive, and yet it is full of 
originality. The figure of the Baptist half clad in the 
skin of a wild animal is always greatly admired ; and 
the sharp-cut brow and aquiline features of Jerome 
have the stamp of intellectual greatness. It is one 
of the heads that once seen is not to be forgotten. 
The drapery of the Madonna and the other saints 
has a vigorous breadth of drawing and truthfulness 
of line. 

The most poetic of Paul's impersonations is the 
angel in his Annunciation.* There are distinctively 
feminine angels, and this is one of them. Holding 
an exquisite stalk of lilies in her left hand she points 
to heaven with her right to indicate the divine 
source of her errand. Her appearance in the mar- 
ble hall is like a sudden flash of sunlight. She 
hovers in the air by a volition, whieh we do not 
question, and it seems as if she might alight upon a 
rose without injuring its petals. The sweetness of 
her face is shaded by a grave delicacy of expression 
wonderfully befitting the occasion. The slight flut- 
tering of her hair, the regal sweep of her drapery, 
and the position of her left foot are sufficient to ex- 
press the movement by which she has come. The 
modelling of her arms and feet is incomparable. 
She is a glorious ideal, a vision of supernatural 
beauty, an aerial spirit born of air and summer 
clouds without the slightest taint of earth ; and the 
solidity of the background — the coloured marble 
columns, the balustrade, and the stately fagade 

* Also in the Venetian Academy. 
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beyond — outline, her spiritual quality in the clearest 
relief. Her expression is as rare as the perfection 
of her form, and the architecture has the cool re- 
freshing elegance of St. Paul's extra muros. 

Perhaps Paul's nearest approach to successful 
tragedy is his St, Christine Refusing to Worship an 
Idol. The scene is laid near the arch of Constantine 
in Rome, a portion of which serves as background. 
To the right there is a statue of Apollo, which four 
pagan maidens are adoring in graceful attitudes. 
To the left St. Christine with one knee on the ground 
is surrounded by anxious friends who implore her to 
submit to the mandate of the prefect. He lays his 
hand heavily on her shoulder and points to the 
statue with a warning as to the consequences of her 
refusal. Agony of spirit is depicted on her face, 
and her evident determination is reflected in the 
solicitude of the women about her. The group is 
in all respects an admirable one, although the mot- 
ive of it is realised rather in the spirited attitudes, 
than in delicacy of facial expression. 

Paul's Naval Victory of Curzola reminds one of 
Homer's catalogue of ships in the second book of 
the Iliad. The lower portion of the painting is 
filled with a confusion of war vessels, such as they 
were at that time, but represented on too small a 
scale to afford a very definite idea as to how the 
combat was carried on. The fighters are too small 
for dramatic effect, and the ships too few for a sci- 
entific exposition. The result is a labyrinth of 
masts and yards. Much more real in a pictorial 
sense is the imaginary scene above the clouds, where 
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Venetia, assisted by St. Justin, implores the Ma- 
donna for success against the Turks. 

CHRIST HEALING THE SICK. 

The noblest of all Paul's designs and the noblest 
impersonation of Christ that he ever painted is in 
the church of St. Zobenig'o. It is here that Vero- 
nese shows himself the great draftsman. Around the 
bases of grand Corinthian columns is a large group 
of beggars and cripples, in the midst of whom the 
Saviour moves with a keenly pitying, deeply pene- 
trating look. I am not aware of any other face of 
Christ which has such a spiritually penetrating ex- 
pression; and the half-nude figures of the charity 
patients afford a finer opportunity for Paul's vigor- 
ous drawing than the closely draped bodies of his 
aristocratic saints. The Saviour's features also are 
of the purest symmetry, at once Greek and modern ; 
yet^ without any commanding presence and with 
only the glimmer of a halo, he is immediately 
recognised and could not be mistaken for any other. 
It is not the Christ of the Transfiguration, nor the 
pallid, suffering Christ to whom the sins of the world 
are a perpetual burden; but the Christian ^Escu- 
lapius, the healer of bodies as well as of souls. The 
subject itself has a practical utility which recom- 
mends it to our consideration, and is much more in 
accord with the spirit of Christianity than Assump- 
tions of the Virigin or Suppers at Emmaus. 

Another religious painting, closely related in spirit- 
ual quality to the preceding, is Paul's Christ a?td 
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the Centurion in the Madrid collection. The face of 
the Saviour seen in profile is not heroic but rather 
indicative of a noble fragility. Among all the fine 
heads that Veronese designed in this composition 
that of Christ is the least significant of intellect or 
ability, and yet in this would seem to lie its inherent 
power. Raphael contrived a similar, but not so 
successful effect, in his cartoon of the Draught of 
Fishes. The centurion of Capernaum is, as he de- 
serves to be, the mainspring of the composition, 
and occupies the centre of the canvas. He has de- 
livered his axe and helmet to a page, and kneels 
bareheaded before Christ, saying: ** I am not wor- 
thy that you should enter my house. ' ' The earnest- 
ness of his face is more penetrating than his words, 
and the guardsman, bending over him with respect- 
ful solicitude for his unsoldierly attitude, is no less 
admirable. The boy holding the helmet, and the 
columns of a lofty porch in the rear serve to make 
known the worldly dignity of the centurion's posi- 
tion ; and the fine heads of Christ's apostles balance 
this on the other side with moral power. The col- 
ouring is magnificent, but the attitudes of the cent- 
urion and his guardsmen are even more so. 

PALACE OF THE DOGE. 

The Rape of Europa is probably the earliest paint- 
ing by Paul of Verona in the Doge's palace, for we 
know that Tintoretto's work in the Anticollegio was 
paid for previous to the conflagration of 1577, and 
it seems probable that the decoration of the whole 
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room took place about the same time. It is also 
possible that the smaller paintings, like the Bacchus 
and Ariadne^ were carried out at the time of the 
fire, as were the portraits of the doges, and that 
Paul's large ceiling picture of Venice Crowned^ was 
executed afterwards, but the fact is not important. 
The Rape of Europa is one of those rare compos- 
itions which captivates every beholder ; and here as 
in most of such instances it is difficult to account 
for the fascination. The portrait or impersonation 
of a beautiful young woman is always attractive, but 
Paul's Europa is not of a distinguished order of 
beauty, but rather soft and sensuous. As Goethe 
says of Ophelia, ** she breathes an atmosphere of 
sweet and ripe sensation " ; and though this would 
naturally excite sympathy for her with many, it 
would as certainly have a repellent effect on others. 
The myth of Jupiter's carrying off Europa * has 
usually to be explained, and it would seem to be 
the general harmony of the group taken as a whole, 
and its setting in a woody summer landscape, rather 
than any individual excellence, which makes the 
composition so satisfactory. It has not the marvel- 
lous chiaroscuro of Tintoretto's Three Graces^ and 
yet I think we can consider it a perfect work of art. 
The landscape certainly cannot be too highly praised, 
and the sea glows in the distance with a sort of blue 
enchantment. 



* Europa means the "broad shore/' a name naturally applied by 
dwellers on the coast of Asia Minor to the opposite coast of Thrace 
and ancient Hellas. After this fact was forgotten the myth was 
invented to explain it. 
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Europa has the order of beauty that Paul may 
have thought suited to such an adventure, and she 
is certainly decked out in princely attire. The grave 
but foolish duenna assists her to mount on the back 
of the kneeling steer, while flying amoretti disport 
themselves in the foliage above. Is it a pure fancy 
that Paul has humanised the face of this young bull 
so as to give it a well-bred air of respectful devo- 
tion ? Certainly it is quite a different expression 
from that of the cow he has introduced at the edge 
of the canvas, and who regards the proceeding with 
true bovine curiosity.* Europa and the bull ap- 
pear three times in the picture without producing 
the least sense of incongruity. We see them again 
in the valley by the sea, the duenna supporting her 
princess on the strange steed ; and then, out upon 
the water the metamorphosed god bears his prize 
swiftly away, to the dismay and sorrow of her com- 
panions. In such plain terms does Paul illustrate 
this legend. Europa did not, after all, go to Eu- 
rope, but to Crete, and the Cretans in the fifth cent- 
ury B.C. struck coins representing her seated in a 
tree and mourning for the return of Zeus, who 
finally comes to console her in the form of an eagle. 
So firmly rooted had this myth become in the Hel- 
lenic mind. 

Ruskin speaks of Paul's Venice Enthroned in 
Heaven on the ceiling of the AnticoUegio, as the 
frankest piece of colour in the room, but it is not 
easy to determine what he meant by this. The 

* Students of Greek mythology will also notice Paul's fidelity to 
its traditions in another respect. 
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painting is a fresco, and its colouring has changed 
through the influence of the sea air so that the reds 
now have a purplish hue, very different from what 
was originally intended. We are not to suppose 
that this kind of exhibitory patriotism was much to 
Paul's taste, for there is no great art without mod- 
esty, of which Paul had always his full share, but 
nevertheless he did the best he could to give the 
subject a dignified character, — to make the unreal 
real, and to clothe an empty phrase with a veritable 
significance. In the upper half of this immense 
composition he painted a circular object which may 
have been intended to represent the sun; and 
around this five female figures decorously draped 
are flying, evidently intended to represent the 
larger Italian cities among which Roma may be 
recognised by the key and mural crown, but the 
identity of the others remains a matter of conject- 
ure. They are beautiful and aerially graceful, but 
subordinated in style to the figure of Venetia, who 
is seated with crown and sceptre looking toward 
the piazza of St. Mark, where the doge stands with 
the chief magistrates of Venice at the top of the 
palace staircase. The winged lion with an excellent 
canine expression of loyalty, offers her a laurel 
wreath which she is about to take from his mouth. 
We feel a slight sculptural hardness in the shad- 
ing of her face, but its exalted beauty is beyond 
dispute. It is a long, oval face with ruddy com- 
plexion and long, dark eyelashes. Her features 
are highly idealised, but without suspicion of eclecti 
cism. She seems to have been born to wear a crown, 

as 
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but the expression of her face is so modest that she 
might serve as an abstract conception of that virtue. 
She is one of the finest types in Italian art. 

The lower portion of this immense painting is 
filled with typical representations of the arts and 
sciences as illustrated by Venetian industry. These 
are rendered with all the skill of Veronese, but are 
not interesting in and of themselves because they 
are merely abstract conceptions which leave nothing 
for the imagination to build upon. The pictorial 
allegory of a virtue or a vice or any mental quality, 
is all the more interesting because it is so far re- 
moved from anything in our practical experience; 
but an abstract representation of astronomy, or the 
art of painting, is a simple matter which every man 
can imagine for himself. The allegory of an ab- 
stract idea is in fact the antipodes of a concrete 
type. 

The conflagration of 1576 in the Doge's palace 
was not only a boon to artists like Veronese, Tinto- 
retto, and Bassano, but a public utility in destroy- 
ing a large amount of fifteenth century decoration 
which could now be replaced by paintings of a 
more advanced method if not more elevated char- 
acter. As soon as the Senate had appointed a 
committee to take special charge of the decorations 
for the new interior, all the best painters in Venice, 
excepting Veronese, applied to the commissioners 
for employment ; and when one of the latter named 
Contarini, meeting Veronese, reproached him for 
his lack of enterprise in not pushing his claims like 
the others, Paul is said to have replied rather 
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haughtily that he ** concerned himself more in re- 
gard to the execution of his orders than as to the 
manner in which he obtained them, and that he 
considered it beneath his dignity to sue for com- 
missions." Contarini, instead of being offended at 
this reply, would seem to have been pleased with 
Paul's independence, and as Paul was not a man 
that could be very well overlooked, he took upon 
himself the charge of his interests with the Senate 
committee, and obtained for him the execution of 
the large painting on the ceiling of the hall of the 
Great Council, called the Triumph of Venice^ in 
which the goddess Venetia appears crowned by 
Victory, and surrounded by allegorical figures re- 
presenting Glory, Peace, Prosperity and others. 

Paul painted the ceiling of the AnticoUegio, as 
Michel Angelo did that of the Sistine Chapel, with 
the idea that the spectator would look at his work 
directly from beneath it, but he arranged the per- 
spective of the Triumph of Venice in a new manner, 
so that as you enter the door from the giants' stair- 
way the farther portion of the picture seems to rise 
up before you. It is evident from this that it was 
painted after and not before the Venice Enthroned, 

The lower portion of the picture is enigmatic and 
rather realistic, probably as a contrast to the higher 
art above. The most prominent object in the fore- 
ground is the rump of a powerful war-horse, and 
next to this the nude figure of a seated man at- 
tended by a hound. The armed knight on the 
horse may be intended for Gattamelata or Coleoni, 
but whom the naked youth may represent passes 
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comprehension. There is no definite action to this 
part of the composition, but it serves the better to 
represent a concourse of people summoned together 
by the voice of fame. They are full of life and 
action. 

Above this group there is a balcony extending 
across the canvas, behind which are seated a num- 
ber of fair and finely dressed ladies, as if at the 
theatre. They are supposed to represent the differ- 
ent provinces of the Venetian empire, in Greece, 
Illyria, and Italy ; but, what is of more importance 
now, those at the left are said to be Paul's own wife 
and daughters — the wife raised slightly above the 
others and looking upward — and they certainly 
give the impression of a charming and delightful 
family. They are not there on exhibition, but en- 
joying the occasion in a sweetly unconscious and 
unaffected manner. They are evidently portraits, 
and though all those on the balcony have a slight 
similarity of appearance — a similarity of style and 
handling — they are not idealised like the allegories 
above, and their repose of manner heightens by 
contrast the animation of the crowd beneath. 

Above the balcony rise two lofty twisted columns, 
like those which support the baldachino of St. Peter 
at Rome, and to give them a loftier effect Veronese 
has painted a wreath of vapour twining diagonally 
about them, above which and between the capitals 
of the columns sits the radiant Venetia on her cloudy 
throne. She is of a wholly different order of beauty 
from the Venetia in the Anticollegio, but as there 
distinguished by the modest sweetness of her 
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expression. She would seem indeed to be an ideal- 
ised type taken from Paul's own wife. Her face is 
turned upward to receive a wreath which a flying 
figure of Victory in a bold, sweeping attitude is 
about to place on her head from above. Among 
the allegorical figures that surround her we notice 
the back of a woman, fair as alabaster and smooth as 
satin, resting on the wreath of vapour at her feet. 
Another, resting on her left hand immediately in 
front of the goddess, looks up to her with an ex- 
pression which we may imagine from her graceful, 
nonchalant attitude. Above Victory flies an angel 
with a trumpet whom we may suppose to represent 
fame, and a masculine figure on the left of Venetia, 
crowned with bay leaves, is probably intended to 
personify valour. It is remarkable how much Ver- 
onese has accomplished here with a few figures — 
how much space he has covered with them, — and 
how much of the effect of the composition arises from 
their judicious proportion to the size of the picture 
and their skilful distribution. For a composite 
work the harmonious union of the different portions 
is arranged in a masterly manner, and in this re- 
spect at least it has much the advantage of the 
Venice Enthroned^ which the eye immediately divides 
into two portions quite diverse in style and character. 
The representations by Veronese of military ex- 
peditions and of triumphal entries, in the hall of 
the Great Council and in that of the Council of 
Ten, may have occupied him a number of years, 
but their character is generic and does not require 
especial consideration. Even the creative genius 
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of Raphael might have failed to give an exceptional 
interest to such prosaic subjects if continually re- 
peated. That the drawing is admirable and the 
colouring even more than that, is not to be denied, 
and only causes us to regret that so rare a talent 
could not have found a patronage better adapted 
to the requirements of high art. Everywhere there 
is animation, spirited action, and the evidence of 
intellectual vigour ; a certainty of hand and eye that 
never missed its mark, an unfailing freshness of 
impulse that excluded the possibility of mannerism. 
Much more important are the allegorical figures 
which surround his ceiling picture of Venetia with 
Justice and Peace in the Sala del Collegio. There 
are eight of these representing various abstract 
qualities, such as industry, abundance, happiness, 
moderation, vigilance etc., and although they have 
all a certain family likeness, the accusation of a Ger- 
man critic * that Veronese has here neglected the 
special individualisation of his allegorical types for 
the personification of young women in a state of 
healthy, sensuous existence is not wholly justified by 
critical inquiry. They are in their way beautiful and 
significant, personifying as it were the happiest ex- 
pression of Venetian art. Any attempt to discover 
a rational sequence in their arrangement has not 
yet succeeded. One might suppose that industry 
led to abundance, abundance to happiness, that 
happiness could only be preserved by moderation, 
etc., but their order and position does not justify 
this. To describe them seriatim : 



* Dr. Janitschek's Veronese, 
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Vigilance: a highly individualised figure; middle- 
aged, of powerful physique, with a face of feminine 
strength but grave and anxious expression. Her 
attitude is free and spirited. Her buskins are of an 
unique and beautiful pattern. In her left hand she 
carries a long taper, and in her right she holds what 
appears to be a bridle. A cat watches at her feet, 
and a stork stands beside her. She is preeminently 
in the grand manner. 

Mansuetudiney or Gentleness : the right arm badly 
drawn and the feet rather wide apart, but the face, 
which is partly shaded by her hand, very expressive. 
A sheep is resting his fore-feet and head in her lap. 
Her features are rather plebeian, but the colouring of 
her drapery refined and elegant. 

Abundance : a beautiful face, were the nose less 
pointed, but soft and luxurious ; her attire rich and 
brilliantly coloured ; her expression contented. She 
carries the caduceus of Mercury in her right hand, 
and her left rests* on a cornucopia of fruit. At her 
feet there is a basket of oranges painted with the 
fidelity of a Dutch fruit artist. 

Fortune is one of the most interesting impersona- 
tions in this series. Her face is proud, with a shade 
of gluttony, and her very attitude and drapery sug- 
gests superabundance. Her dress is of the richest 
pattern and texture. In her extended right hand 
she holds a die, and her left arm grasps a collection 
of crowns, mitres and sceptres. There is a curious 
slant to the architecture in all these designs, but 
especially noticeable in this one. The building 
looks as if it were falling over ; but this is evidently 
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intentional and to be accounted for by Paul's ceil- 
ing perspective. 

Industry : a very beautiful composition and greatly 
admired. Her face is round, innocent, and charm- 
ing. She is holding up a spider-web to the light, an 
action which produces a very pleasing effect. Her 
arms are strong, and the folds of her drapery, espe- 
cially about the waist, are rich and luxuriant. At 
her side is a work-basket with cloth and a large pair 
of shears. 

The figure of Fidelity might have served better as 
an allegory of Justice. Her features are classically 
: pure, but her expression grave without much tender- 
ness, so as to give an effect of slight severity. The 
folds of her drapery, which is only of two simple 
\ colours, correspond to this. She sits quite erect, and 
is attended by a large dog of an unknown species.* 
•She holds in her hand a dish of curious pattern. Not- 
^ice her head-dress and the expression of her eyes. 

Moderation looks like a sister of the Europa in the 
AnticoUegio, but her action is enigmatic. She 
holds an eagle with her left hand, from whose wing 
she has apparently torn two feathers. The eagle 
has his claw on her left foot. It may be intended 
for moderation on his part, but how it can be on 
the part of the maiden is not easy to imagine. Her 
expression, however, is innocent and tender-hearted. 

Simplicity is a study for a psychologist. She is 
not only ingenuous, but rather soft : has dark, tender 
eyes, a short nose and rounded, sensuous lips. Her 
attitude is unbalanced; and she holds a new-born 

* He most resembles the German poodle, but not so hairy. 
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rabbit in her mantle, looking the while into vacancy. 
It would seem as if Paul wished to call attention to 
the dangerous tendencies to which simple-minded 
people are exposed. The heavy softness of her 
arms would seem to have been intentional. 

The central painting, Venice Enthroned with Jus- 
tice and Peace, is the most brilliant example of Paul's 
colouring in the Doge's palace. It represents 
Venetia seated under a canopy on what seems to be 
a large globe — presumably intended to represent the 
earth — and waited on below by two female figures, 
one with a sword and scales, and the other holding 
an olive-branch. Venetia has not the elevated 
beauty of the Venetia in the Anticollegio, but the 
painting is as fresh and brilliant as if it had just 
been finished. The type of Venetia here, is that of 
a pleasant, aristocratic young woman who has been 
chosen to preside on some festal occasion, and feels 
for the time being that all the world is at her feet. 
She is seated on a richly decorated throne, with a 
heavily jewelled crown and an ermine robe. Her 
head has that pose so often met with in Paul's de- 
signs, which shows the throat and chin to better ad- 
vantage than the features. On the flight of steps 
beneath her, between Justice and Peace, crouches 
the Venetian lion. Justice appears in something 
less than profile view, and of Peace we do not see 
the face at all ; but the drawing of their figures is 
spirited and admirable. An intellectual harmony 
pervades the design which perhaps could only be 
expressed in the pictorial form. 

In the colouring of Veronese there is constant 
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gradation, though sometimes, as in the sky of this 
painting, the gradation is hardly perceptible, and in 
other cases, as in the garment of Peace, it is very 
rapid. Here the sky is of that tender, almost 
turquoise-blue, so often seen in the plains of Lom- 
bardy. The robe of Venetia is a cream-white silk, 
while the throne is covered with a crimson hanging ; 
the wood-work being of an old-goId colour. The 
garment of Peace is of a deep, rich green and her 
skirt of chrome-yellow. The upper garment of 
Justice, is a deep crimson on a figured skirt of 
browinsh yellow like Autumn leaves. The lion is 
not painted tawny, but a soft brown which har- 
monises well with the costumes of Peace and Justice. 
The flesh tints are clear, fresh and transparent. 
The grey clouds in the sky are slightly tinged with 
a rosy light.* The figures are life-size, and painted 
with such ease and confidence as seems almost in- 
credible. The tints have a crystalline clearness and 
brilliancy without, however, the least glaring effect. 
Of the Christ in Glory above the throne in the 
Sala del Collegio, Dr. Janitschek says: " A severe 
critic might find much to disapprove of in the figure 
of the Redeemer, but the group of saints is admir- 
able, and Paul's St. Justina looking upward is with- 
out its equal in Venetian art." This is measurably 
true, and without quite sharing Dr. Janitschek's 
enthusiasm for the female saint it is enough to say 
that for attitude, expression and loveliness of feat- 
ure she has certainly no superior in the wide range 
of Paul's own creations. 



* Stillman and Cole's Italian Masters, 
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The last picture that was finished with Paul's own 
hands, is the TriumpJial Entry y in the hall of the 
Great Council, representing the return of the Doge af- 
ter the defeat and capture of the Genoese at Chioggia, 
In this we may suppose that his genius was fettered 
by the subject rather than that his skill had suffered 
any lack of cunning by course of time ; for, though 
its general effect is by no means equal to his ceil- 
ing paintings in the Collegio, or his Venice Crowned 
by Victoryy in certain details it could hardly be 
surpassed. 

It was at this time — the winter of 1588 — that the 
commission was awarded Veronese to paint a Para- 
dise for the same hall, as I have narrated in the life 
of Tintoretto, and with so favourable a subject for 
his temperament this might well have been the 
greatest of his works, although it seems probable 
that he would have represented an earthly rather 
than a celestial paradise; but on April nth while he 
was attending a processional celebration in honour 
of St.Sixtus — so curiously identified with the master- 
pieces of Michel Angelo and Raphael — he was seized 
with a cold which developed into a fever and brought 
him to his death on the 19th of the same month. 
Respect for his genius, without the advantage of a 
patent of nobility, or of influential relatives, ob- 
tained the consent of the government to his burial 
in the church of St. Sebastian, where the works of 
his own hand could serve him for a monument and 
the marvellous creations of his brush are more elo- 
quent than any inscription. 

Of his two sons, Carlo, at this time eighteen, was 
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the more gifted and had been educated by his father 
with indescribable care for his profession. There 
are paintings by him in the Doge's palace, executed 
before the age of twenty-five, fully equal to the first 
that Paolo painted in the sacristy of St. Sebastian,* 
and it was generally believed that he would equal 
the celebrity of his father ; but he died at twenty- 
six, while his prosaic brother Gabriele lived until 
163 1. The faithful Benedetto worked with them as 
he had with their father, and all were interred to- 
gether in the same sepulchre. Benedetto is men- 
tioned on the slab that covers them as PientieSy 
which is probably intended for pietissimo, 

A consecutive study of the works of Veronese 
always produces the impression of a grander charac- 
ter and a finer intelligence than we obtain of him 
from reading the text-books on Italian painting. 
If he had not the sublimity of Michel Angelo and 
the classic repose of Titian, yet he was capable oc- 
casionally of very high flights ; and he fills a place in 
the history of art that is peculiarly his own. Wag- 
ner says in defence of his own* methods of musical 
composition, that it is no longer possible for a com- 
poser to become great in the way that Beethoven 
was great — that highway is too well trodden ; in 
order to produce original work he must strike out 
into a path of his own — must expand his energy in 
some new direction. Neither could Veronese have 
excelled as a painter in the same lines as the great 

* The Ambassadors from Nuremberg in the Sala della Quatro 
Porti, and the Doge Mocenigo Adoring the Redeemer in the Collegio. 
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Florentines or the other great Venetians, and it was 
perhaps fortunate that the idiomatic quality in him 
— which does so much to determine a man's destiny 
— influenced him in the way it did. It would seem 
almost as if there was nothing else left to him, and 
if he had not pursued this course he would only have 
become a skilful imitator of genius like the Carracci. 
He still remains master of the region of art that he 
explored, and as has been said of Dante, the track 
of his wheels has not been crossed by any other. 
Among cultivated critics there are a few, who even 
consider him, as Guido Reni is said to have, the 
greatest of painters. ^ cf S 

It is not without much regret that we take a final 
leave of these great masters, the eight mighty heroes 
of Italian art, who have been approached by few 
others and equalled by none. Each has his mag- 
netic charm, and each produces a powerful effect of 
his own ; an impression distinct, penetrating, in- 
eradicable, — so that it becomes a part of our lives, 
and an integral portion of civilisation itself. Each 
had his mission in the world and contributed some- 
thing to the great current of human activity which 
was indispensable to its development. 



The following analysis of the colouring in Tintoretto's 
Miracle of St. Mark is culled from Mr. Timothy Cole's 
excellent notes on Venetian paintings: 

" The skj U green of a mellow tone, grading o& into a golden 
light toward (he horizon. The flying robe of [he saint is an orange- 
yellow, burning like an August moon in a sea of green. The por- 
tion o£ the robe about his body is a rich crimson. 1 invert my 
opera-glass and gaze at it through the larger end, and the painting, 
reduced to a miniature, blazes like an array of precious stones. The 
woman holding the child is a jasper of brownish yellow. The man 
above, as well as the one clinging to the pillar, is jet-black. The 
one standing on the pedestal of the pillar has a ruby vest, very dark 
and lustrous. The iigure kneeling over the slave is of a turquoise- 
blue. The amber flesh of the slave is relieved gainst a chocolate- 
coloured ground, or rather pavement. The draperies above are in 
mingled hues of saffron, blue, gold and crimson. The Turk bidd- 
ing up the splintered instrument has a creamy-white head-dress 
figured with blue. His robe is of a soft neulral-greenisb tone. The 
judge, seated on high, is clad in an upper vestment of a deep, rich 
cardinal. The robe over his knees is yellow, soft and low in tone. 
The soldier seated on the step toward the front, with his back turned 
to the spectator, has a vest of red, bright and of a crimson hue. 
The shadows are very strong, and have blackened a little with time. 
The whole, however, is harmonious, glowing and gem-like, and is 
painted with great vigour." 
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The Life and Genius of Jacopo Robusti 

Called Tintoretto. 

With Heliotype Illustrations, 12**, $2.25. 

" When I was a boy I was deeply impressed with a ragged portrait 
of Tintoretto. The exhaastless force and solemn thought there ex- 
pressed was emphasized by a look of unswerving virtue and lofty 
independence. Mr. Frank Preston Steams' biography of him 
presents him as he lived and worked among his contemporaries; 
and in reading the book one is living with the painter, and observing 
his course in art as his associates might have done." — Darius Cobb. 

The Midsummer of Italian Art 

Containing an Examination of the Works of Fra An- 

gelico, Michelangelo, Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael 

Santi, and Cojreggio. With Heliotype Illustrations, 

Second edition, revised. 12** . • . $2*25 

'* It is one of the most genuinely delightful and readable art books 
of the season, and the crop has not been a small one either. The 
work is a model of sensible art writing. An easy familiarity with the 
art history of the country, a keen appreciation of sincere, honest 
work, a lively realization of the painter's motives and aims cause 
him to write with an enthusiasm that is quite contagious. The book 
is never dry, and the men whose names are household words are 
made real, tangible people." — New York Times, 

" Mr. Steams' treatment of Michel Angelo is worthy of the sublime 
power, the lofty purity, the religious fervor of that mighty genius ; 
while technical details are handled with a close faithfulness that 
recalls the exalted master's own words, * Trifles make perfection but 
perfection is no trifle.* His clearly expressed comprehension of 
Angelo's vastness indicates his intellectual scope, and his technical 
treatment, which is as interesting as it is instructive, comes from the 
acuteness and discriminating nature of his observation.*'— CYRUS 
Cobb, Sculptor. 

Four Great Venetians. 

An Account of the Lives and Works of Giorgione, 
Titian, Tintoretto, and II Veronese. Illustrated 12**, 
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Containing Recollections of Hawthorne, Louisa M. 
Alcott, Emerson, David A. Wasson, Wendell Phillips, 
Celia Thaxter, and Whittier. With 15 illustrations, 
12^, $2.00 

** 'What would we not give/ says Socrates, 'to meet and talk 
with those great ones who have gone before us ! ' In Mr. Steams' 
volume this privilege is accorded us in respect of men who rank 
with the greatest this or any other country heis produced." — Chicago 
Tribune. 

** Mr. Steams has plainly written con amore^ and his work through- 
out bears the impress of delicate observation and analysis." — Chicago 
Dial. 

** Mr. Steams' philosophy is sounder than Emerson's, and much 
more interesting. His political economy is sound. His book will 
live." — ^JosiAH Calef Bartlett. 

The Real and Ideal in Literature. 

With Frontispiece, 12% $1.25. 

** Mr. Steams is not only an admirer of Emerson's poetry, but he 
has made a thorough study of it ; the results of which as given to us 
in this volume are both valuable and interesting." — Boston Tran- 
script. 

"It is with pleasure that we welcome Frank Preston Steams to 
a position among American E^ssayists. His style reminds us of 
Emerson, Thoreau, and Wasson." — Boston Sunday Times. 

Modern English Prose Writers. 
12^, $1.50 

Contents: — Introduction — Historical Introduction — 
Macaulay — Carlyle — Froude — Walter Scott — Thack- 
eray — Dickens — Marian Evans — Ruskin — F. Max 
Miiller — Matthew Arnold — Lowell on Carlyle's 
"Frederick" — Froude's American Critics. 
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